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Ask your sta- 
you $MY FINANCES $ 
revised. Note the exact 
with the dollar sign. If he hasn’t it in stock, 
he will order it for you. 
send to us direct. Your money will be re- 
funded, if you are not satisfied. 
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REVISED 


Finances 


ET’S be frank. Do I or do I 
L not keep my personal finances 
in perfect order? Do I know — 
what stocks I have—what bonds | 
have—how much I paid for them— 
when dividends are due—what notes, 
mortgages and other securities I have 
—when they mature—what insur- 
ance I have on home, car, life— 
when the premiums are due— 
whether my home running expenses 
are increasing—and why—whether 
I am getting ahead financially? 


Why try to keep all this information in 
your head or in some make-shift way? 


You might make costly mistakes—and_be- 
sides it is a nuisance. 


Why fuss and fume with your income 


tax return? Why pay somebody to help 
you with it? 


The answer is that until now there has 
been no simple, quick way to record all 
family and private finances. 


Now, after ten years of test and investi- 
gation, there has been created a complete, 
approved method. It is called $ MY 
FINANCES $ revised. 


No matter what other system you are 
now keeping, it will pay you to look into 
this one. It is NEW, INGENIOUS and 
SIMPLE. The most perfect system of its 
kind ever offered the public. 


=Z TRUSSELL $= 
MANUFACTURING Co. 

112, COTTAGE STREET 
POUGHKEEPSIE, ~~ —N.Y. 
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John J. O’Brien, President 


H.M. Byllesby and Co. 


Says ««« 
“Visible Records 


enable us to render 
our customers an 
unusual service.” 


(= of the nation’s oldest and largest investment 

banking institutions, H. M. Byllesby and Com- 
pany, long known for its connection with public 
utilities, etc., has been using Acme Visible Records 
for years. The president, John J. O’Brien, says: 


‘““By making all information on customers’ holdings 
instantly available at all times our Visible Records 
enable us, even in these days of intense activity, t0 ment—Acme Visible Records, by making complete 
render our customers a really unusual personal ser- information instantly available, enable executives to 














vice on their investments.” have the close control of their business that is neces- 

No matter what your business, Acme Visible Rec- Sary in the fast competition of today. 
ords will give you the facts you need at any moment. Mail the coupon at once for our book,‘‘Profitable 
They will increase the cfficiency of your organiza- Business Control.” It pictures how many of Amer- 
tion any place they ica’s biggest companies are using Acme Visible 
are used. parr Records and how they can be used to advan- 
Inthe sales depart- —e tage in every department of your own business. 


ment, in the credit 
department, in the 
coordination of pro- 
duction and stock 
control, in the pur- 
chasing department 
—in every depart- 


ar 3007 tad No obligation is entailed, just send in the cou- 
of visible 
equipment pon now. 








ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 
116 South Michigan Ave., Chicago F. 3-29 
Gentlemen: 

Without obligation on my part, you may send me your book, ‘Profitable 
Business Control.” 


Name. 





Offices in principal cities 





Firm Name 








City State 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS 
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8% N. C. C. A. Certificates 
An Attractive Investment 

















1—National Cash Credit Ass’n is a holding Company 5—Selling at a price to yield 7.84%, your investment 
with 9 subsidiary Industrial Lending Companies, doubles in about 9 years. 
operating a chain of 38 offices in 9 States. ’ 

i t © 2 abiiestes of tndebheiedes ace & 6—They are redeemable, with accrued interest to 
direct obligation against the entire assets of the date, at any time on demand after one year with- 
Asasuiediies out deduction of any kind. 

3—Due to the fact that the stockholders have a much 7—There are over 8,000 holders of N. C. C. A. 
larger investment in the business than the certifi- Securities. 
cate holders, the interest requirements on the . ; . 
certificates are being earned more than 5 times | 8--They are issued in sums of from $50,000 down 
over. | to $25. 

4—_Net earnings are decidedly upward, as following | 9—Interest can be drawn monthly, which enables 
figures will show: 1925—$33,057; 1926—$81,484 ; you to re-invest funds promptly or meet monthly 
1927—$128,250; 1928—$317,257. expenses. 

















We have prepared a new booklet, “Our Business,’ which we would 
be glad to send free upon request. We invite you to call at our 
| office, or, if more convenient, mail coupon asking for circular 1124. 


= National Cash Credit Corporation 


40 Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. 


OEY RE e On ae Sear nae eae é At Journal Square Station of Hudson Tubes 


PHONE JOURNAL SQUARE 4470 
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in Production of FURNITURE > 


ay TF | West of the 
MISSISSIPPI 





























ig Los ANGELES 


, INDUSTRIAL 
Country 








i a 


Fd 
, THE INDUSTRIAL COUNTY 
[O 
- &§ OMES make the Nation’s industries. Furniture 
sales mean substantial home buyers. Not only is 
A. the immense concentrated market of Southern Cali- 
fornia responsible for western leadership of Los An- 
vn £ ‘ 1 
Masy sseuebncmsnst geles furniture manufacturers but quick and economi- 
on oO sagen te Las Angeles cal distribution brings the vast Western States market 
ty:—Yo act e 
ly prea 20 Aces to them. The same elements that have given western 
ran Rye nti predominance to furniture manufacturers in Los An- 
Largest concentrated geles County, can and will bring development to man- 
market on Pacific Coast f Z h 1j 
—Cheap varied raw ufacturers in other lines. 
materials — Strategic 
location for export—and For more specific information kindly address 
yn low power costs. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT LOS ANGELES Chamber of Commerce 


thes 


INDUSTRIAL LOS ANGELES COURNTY 
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Sctting a good example 


The Traveller s 
Insurance Building, 
Hartford, Conn. 


ot “Life lwrurance..... 


i igs Traveller’s Insurance Building in Hart- 
ford provides ideal indoor working con- 
ditions —because it has an ideal system of 
ventilation. Good ventilation is life insurance 
—without premiums! The “Traveller’s” sets 
a good example. 


In this beautiful building the health of out- 
doors is brought to the indoor worker. 385,333 
cubic feet—over 14 tons—of outdoor air is 
circulated every minute...air that has been fil- 
tered clean...controlled air...warmed to precise 
temperatures. 


Eleven Sturtevant “Silentvane” Fans are used 
... five “blowers” and seven “exhausters”— with 
capacities from 9,800 to 52,000 C. F. M. 


Sturtevant Ventilating Equipment has enjoyed 
the endorsement of the Country’s most famous 
ventilating engineers for over half a century. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 


Framingham, Mass. 


Plants at: Berkeley, Cal. ~ Camden, N. J. » 
Galt, Ontario ~ Hyde Park, Mass. ~ Sturtevant, Wis. 
Offices in Principal Cities 




















WS) i : 
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HEATING-VENTILATING AND 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 


Architects: Voorhies, 
Gmelin and Walker, 
New York City. 
Engineers: Meyer, 
Strong and Jones, 
New York City. 
Heating & Ventilat- 
ing Contractors: Baker, 
Smith & Company, 
New York City. 
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Looking 
eA head 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


| the race for a really efficient 
motive power the steam locomo- 
tive has not been left behind, al- 
though in the public prints one 
usually hears but little about it. An 
expert on the evolution of the iron 
horse, Edward Hungerford, in the 
next issue will reveal just what the 
progressive railroads are doing to 
keep pace. 

Constructive policies of such man- 
agements have provided not only for 
transcontinental air and water con- 
nections, bus lines and electrification, 
but developments in the very art of 
railroading itself that will make 
travel easier, cleaner, and more con- 
venient. And there are a large num- 
ber of railroaders who say the steam 
engine will still astonish the small 
boys of this generation, for it will 
grow still longer and higher if not 
wider. They are getting better in 
keeping with the advances of engine 
building, cutting fuel consumption, 
reducing the smoke nuisance, and 
pulling heavier loads. 

This article will cover the field. It 
will tell what is taking place up in 
the Northwest where all train con- 
ventions are being discarded and it 
will touch on the extent of the new 
movement among  railroads—going 
into color. It will reveal what the 
younger men in the profession, which 
has re-established itself so spectacu- 
larly of late, are up to. 


EFERRING to the tendency to 
““chain-ize,” a reader of FORBES 
writes to the Editor: 

“In a city of about 30,000 there is 
a department store of a good many 
years successful business. For the 
last ten years it has been managed 
by the sons of the founder. This last 
year they were approached by one 
of the large mail order chains to sell 
out. The deal was nearly consum- 
mated. They came to the point of 
buying the mother’s interest. 

“The mother refused to sell, giving 
as her reasons that the business was 
all paid for, her sons had proved 
themselves to be good merchants, she 
saw no reason why they could not 
do as well as anyone; and besides 
her sons had to have something to do. 
It seems to me that mother had more 
sense than all the magazine articles 
on all the newsstands.” 
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What is the Outlook 


for Aviation Securities? 


Of all our newest industries, aviation is, in truth, a romance industry. It fires the imagination of 
man. Its pioneers are heroes whose deeds have been acclaimed the world over. 


The aviation industry has been advancing very rapidly since Colonel Lindbergh flew the Atlantic. For 
example, few realize that over 19,000 miles of airways are now being operated daily in the United 
States which now has over 1100 commercial and 79 Army and Navy airports. In fact, the present 
demand for airplanes exceeds the output. 


Aviation has come to stay. It quickens the movement of industrial life. It saves time—and time is 
money. It is a straight line—the shortest dis'tance between two given points. 


Aviation today occupies a position similar to that held by the motor industry several years ago. And, 
like the motor, the aeronautical industry will have its failures. Those concerns that are not aggres- 
sively managed, do not have superior engineering and designing staffs, and are not financially well 
buttressed, will disappear. 


Thus it behooves the investor to exercise the closest discrimination in buying aviation securities. 


Our current Stock Market Bulletins analyze the possibilities of the following aviation stocks: 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL FOKKER AIRCRAFT 

UNITED AIRCRAFT & TRANSPORT CURTISS 

FAIRCHILD AVIATION KEYSTONE AIRCRAFT 
SIKORSKY AVIATION NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION 
TRANSCONTINENTAL AIR TRANSPORT AVIATION CORP. OF AMERICA 
NATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT WESTERN AIR EXPRESS 


CURTISS FLYING SERVICE 


We shall be glad to send you specimen copies of the above mentioned bulletins free of charge and 
without obligation. In addition we will enclose a copy of our booklet, “MAKING MONEY IN 
STOCKS.” 


Simply Mail the Coupon Below 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU, DIV. 728, AUBURN, N. Y. 


Kindly send me specimen copies N 
of your current Stock Market 
Bulletins. Also a copy of “MAK- 


| 
ING MONEY IN STOCKS.” FE Sik. ies chi cnangncis cia eeeia adidas eae 
This does not obligate me in . , 
any way. EEE Ter eT ee Tee ee Cee PN hse kceiex dence 


sm ee we se i a ie = 
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In New York 


New York is your greatest possible local market—from 7% to 15% 
or 18% of the whole volume you can expect from the United States, 
and far more than that in profit and promotion values, for the me- 
tropolis is a buying center and starts buying habits for the rest of 
the country. 


Cut distribution costs 


The cost ot physical distribution is your biggest handicap in this 
extra-special market. The metropolitan area where so many millions 
live and trade is crowded, compact, congested, traffic-jammed. 


Improve service to customers 


Service is the great good-will builder for any product and any manu- 
facturer because the dealer buys and takes deliveries hand-to-mouth, 
and because using ordinary individual methods distribution to him 
is difficult and stock keeping to meet his demands is expensive. 


Put the burden on experts 


To solve the sort of difficulty that your own organization can not 
handle, find the specialist who has studied the whole problem and 
has found the answer for other manufacturers or sellers in your plight. 


Use Bush Distribution Service 


Many other concerns, big and little, situated near and far, making 
and selling a surprising variety of goods, have found that Bush 
Distribution Service will receive, stock and deliver their products in 
the metropolitan territory with speed, economy, certainty unattainable 
in any other way. 


Write for full information 


The Bush booklet— Distribution Perfected— describes this service, 
tells you how Bush will do everything for you in New York City— 
except actually sell and advertise your product—and will give won- 
derful aids to your salesmen and your advertising message. Not a 
mere warehousing service—not merely lofts to let with power, with 
rail and pier service alongside. Bush has all that—and more: unusual 
facilities, unusual planning power, with essentials standardized and 
ready adaptation for your individual problems. 


The Bush booklet is yours for the asking. If you describe your 
special problem we will gladly give you information about service 
specially adapted to your needs. 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 
100 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 


Please mention the March 1st issue of Forbes 
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Mr. Clark in this issue presents 
the views of the head of the largest 
wholesale house in this country on 
the future of the independent re- 
tailer. It is his opinion that the 
crisis for the wholesaler will be met 
by the survival of the alert one. As 
for the unfit one as well as for the 
poor store manager, it probably is 
“dusk or darkness,” as stated in a 
previous issue by Edward M. West. 

ForsEs will present in succeeding 
issues just what the independent can 
do to meet his powerful competition. 


E have heard the case for the 

“independent” farmer from 
his able advocate, William Johnson, 
associate editor of Farm Life. Ina 
future issue we will give the experi- 
ence of the group farmers, the men 
who, under the compulsion of neces- 
sity, have adopted mass methods and 
who have farmed so successfully that 
in certain agricultural communities 
they have to turn away men who 
want to be on the list of the farm- 
owning companies. These “inde- 
pendents” clamor to be tenants. 

C. J. Claassen, vice-president of 
the Peters Trust Company, of 
Omaha, has written an article for 
ForsEs in which he explains the sig- 
nificance of “group farming.” He 
will depict in general the difference 
between the “unmanaged” and the 
“well-managed” farm as an advance 
toward rural efficiency. 

Competent farmers can make 
money anywhere, but when assisted 
in a group, adequately financed and 
advised, the results have exceeded ex- 
pectations. These tenants through 
the intensive control exercised over 
them have become better farmers 
and are making more money for 
themselves than their tenant neigh- 
bors and sometimes even their owner 
neighbors. 

This success has attracted the at- 
tention of economists, bankers, and 
chambers of commerce. Even Soviet 
Russia would like to understand this 
innovation of MrrAcLE AMERICA in 
mass production. Mr. Claassen is 
the authority on the subject. 


LREADY the press of those 

who wish the tariff raised is 
congesting the corridors of the Capi- 
tol. For over a month the claims of 
manufacturers and farmers have 
been heard by the House Ways and 
Means Committee. A long and for- 
midable series of hearings will take 
place in which merchants who wish 
to buy cheaply and manufacturers 
who wish to sell dearly will be 
heard. But among this group of dis- 
putants a new voice is being heard. 
Labor has joined the ranks of those 
asking for tariff protection. 

In the past while American labor 
has insisted on offsetting “cheap” 
labor it has not taken a decided stand 
on the issue of “protection vs. free 
trade.” But at the last convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
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AMERICA NEEDS MORE 





GARAGES IN HER CITIES 


7 











The Medical Arts 
Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio ~— Graham Ander- 
son, Probst & White, 
Architects. At the left is 
a glimpse of the 10-story 
one thousand car garage 


annex to the office 
building proper. 





Financing America 


Only U nderbuilt 
In d us try 


ANKERS are watching with interest the 
increasing building of multi-floor garages 
in traffic-congested American cities. 


Banks are making first mortgage loans on 
$1,500,000 buildings, like the Medical Arts Ga- 
rage in Cleveland, and on smaller ones. They 
lend their co-operation because they realize that 
parking garages constitute an already popular 
though underbuilt public utility, a public utility 
that gives needed relief to traffic congestion and 
parking troubles in every town of over 25,000 
population. 


Men who invest in multi-floor parking garages 
are of two types. First, there are the men who 
operate garages for the revenue derived from 
parking space rentals and the service sales. 
Second, there are the men who own department 
stores, hotels, office buildings, theatres and large 
apartment hotels, and who build garages to at- 
tract patronage. 


In the 125 cities where these multi-floor 
garages have been built in accordance with 
d’Humy patented system of staggered floors and 
ramps they have been rapidly occupied by the 
cars of enthusiastic owners. Just as the gas and 
electric companies supplanted coal stoves and oil 
lamps, so the modern parking garage is making 

curbside parking obsolete. 


If you are interested in this new industry 

as a possibility in your town or as a 

general proposition, we will be glad 
to send you our brochure, ‘‘The 


Modern Multi-floor 


»? 


Garage. 


RAMP BUILDINGS 
CORPORATION 


21 East 40th Street 
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ENGRAVED STATIONERY MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


















































our letterheads 


always say more than 
Yyou put on paper. 


ETTERHEADS gossip. They 
whisper secrets about your 
business. And sometimes, when 
they’re cheap and flimsy, they 
give a false impression that may 
do a deal of damage. But genuine 
engraving telis always a story of 
stability. Yet a fine engraved 
letterhead means an added cost F 
of only about one-fifth of af 
cent a sheet. In buying, it will | 
pay to look for the identifying | 
symbol pictured here. See/ 
that this mark is affixed to! 
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a number of the largest international 
unions formed a tariff conference. 
The issue they will present is not 
merely that American labor is en- 
titled to a tariff on imports that will 
offset the cheaper wage paid foreign 
workers. They will scrutinize the 
schedules to see what industries that 
have been “protected” are doing in 
the way of paying wages on the basis 
of an alleged American living 
standard. 

They have available the cost oi 
labor in other countries and volumin- 
ous briefs. 

Chester M. Wright, one of the 
best informed labor journalists, will 
contribute an article on “Labor and 
Tariff” in a future issue of ForsEs. 


HE Portland Oregonian com- 
ments as follows on our co-ordi- 
nation program: 

“Benjamin A. Javits says in an 
article in ForBES magazine that 
poverty and unemployment are un- 
necessary. He elaborates the thought 
with a statement that ‘we have ample 
industrial technique in America to 
achieve almost anything we can 
imagine.’ All we need is co-ordina- 
tion of knowledge already possessed. 

“The idea is undoubtedly that in- 
dustry has the means, if it will use 
them, to work out the problem of 
high and low peaks of employment, 
to co-ordinate periods of fundamental 
depression with public enterprises 
calculated to stimulate the flow of 
domestic expenditure, which in turn 
increases consumption of products 
and gives new employment, and so 
on, endlessly. It is similar to the 
plan Herbert Hoover had in mind 
when he proposed to adjust reclama- 
tion problems to economic exped- 
iency.” 

But the Oregonian adds: 

“But no scheme devised by indus- 
trial experts, in co-ordination or 
otherwise, can abolish the kind of 
poverty which is due to the want of 
personal application, of reasonable 
self-denial and thrift, of ambition, of 
willingness to prepare individually 
for the job of making a living. 

“Tragic as are unwilling poverty, 
unsought unemployment and illness 
or other unavoidable incapacity, they 
are by no means the sum total of the 
causes of poverty. In the millennial 
day, when there is a job for every 
man who wants one, there will still 
be the old fringe of leaners and 
shirks.” 

And this possibility ForBEs is will- 
ing to risk. 

However, just what America has 
already done to abolish low wages 
in many industries, how America can 
sublimate herself into a modern civi- 
lization, how the will to abolish 
poverty must be stimulated by the 
genius of American business in order 
to end poverty is being explained in 
this series of articles. 
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that excessive stock specula- 

tion, entailing inflation of 
brokers’ loans and rising interest 
rates, would inevitably bring retribu- 
tion. 

It was clear that prolongation of 
the marking-up of stock quotations, 
the consequent expansion in loans, 
the spreading mania throughout the 
country for stock gambling, could 
culminate in no real henefit to the 
country, but clearly threatened to 
bring grevious losses to over-daring 
speculators and political attempts to 
interfere with our banking system. 
Also, there was the possibility, if not 
probability, that the collapse of the 
stock boom might injure our na- 
tional prosperity. 


NORBES has repeatedly warned 


HE Federal Reserve Board’s 

outspoken warning against fur- 
ther absorption of credit by brokers, 
although it has been severely criti- 
cised, was entirely warranted. It 
never is popular to attempt to arrest 
a speculative boom. The Reserve 
Board sought to do so last year, but 
the multi-millionaire stock manipu- 
lators, supported by unprecedentedly 
extensive public participation, suc- 
ceeded in nullifying the effort. 

Had the Board then succeeded in 
toning down _ the 
speculative flames, the 
country would have 
been saved what it is 700 
now witnessing at ¢96 
Washington, namely, 
bitter denunciation of  3°° 
“Wall Street,” clamor 400 
for “probes” and agi- 300 
tation for punitive ¢g99 
legislation. What the 100 
final upshot will be, 
nobody can foretell in 0 
view of the fact that 100 
a nation’s financial 999 
structure is extremely 300 
delicate. Finance 


dreads nothing more 400 oD 4 6b % 


than uncertainty. 


Says 
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Speculative Chickens 


Are Coming 


Home to Roost. 
Trade Active 


Should the stock market make an 
orderly return towards normalcy, it 
may be that the present eagerness to 
pass restrictive legislation will have 
died down before Congress can 
again take up the subject. 

There has been, however, one de- 
velopment calculated to call for cor- 
rection, with a view to strengthening 
authoritative control over the money 
market. Formerly, practically all 
lending in Wall Street was done by 
banks, banks which are under the 
jurisdiction of either Federal or 
State banking authorities. But the 
high rates paid by speculators for 
the use of funds has attracted money 
from non-banking sources. To-day 
more non-banking than banking 
money is being loaned to finance 
stock speculation — something like 
two and three-quarter billions. 

This non-banking money comes 
from corporations, from individuals, 
from investment trusts, from for- 
eign lenders and from others intent 
only upon taking advantage of 
the very high rates brokers have 
been willing to pay—although it 
should be explained that the most 
responsible of our corporations have 
not indulged in this practice. The 
lenders are outside the jurisdiction 
of either Federal or State bank au- 
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thorities. Moreover, they are under 
no moral obligation to exert them- 
selves to prevent trouble arising or 
spreading in Wall Street. In the 
past, responsible banking interests 
have, in emergencies, co-operated to 
avoid trouble or to keep trouble 
within bounds. 


T will thus be seen that the Fed- 
eral Reserve has lost much of its 

control of the lending in the nation’s 
chief financial center. It would be 
entirely logical were Washington to 
address itself to this unhealthy situ- 
ation. 

The best thing that could happen 
would be a gradual quieting down 
of stock speculation, accompanied by 
a return to sensible quotations for 
those stocks which have been grossly 
manipulated by pools. 

Industry and business in general 
have done remarkably well during 
the first two months of the year. 

Apparently there has been a slight 
let-up in new construction, but this 
has not been reflected by any con- 
traction in iron and steel activity. 
The automobile industry maintains 
its impressive record. Copper is en- 
joying what amounts to a boom after 
its long period of depression. The 
oil industry is still at sizes and sevens. 
Our foreign trade is 
doing excellently. 

Very little has been 
heard of unemploy- 
ment this Winter. 
Wage changes have 
nearly all been in the 
upward direction. 

Railroad earnings 
are satisfactory and 
nearly every utility 
corporation shows a 
healthy increase in de- 
mand. 

Finance and busi- 
ness await the advent 
of President Herbert 
Hoover with every 
confidence. 
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This is the story of a man who 
almost threw $10,000 into the waste 
basket because he did not have 
curiosity enough to open the pages 
of a little book. (How much curi- 
osity have you? Have you read one 
single book in the past month that 
increased your business knowledge 
or gave you a broader business out- 


look?) 


The scene took place in a bank 
in one of the southern cities of 
California. The Vice-President, who 
had sent for a representative of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, said 
to him: 


“I want your help in making a little pri- 
vate experiment among the junior officers 
of this bank. We have got to appoint a new 
cashier. I hate to bring a man in from the 
outside, and yet I am not at all sure that 
any one of our younger men is ready for the 
position. Here are the names of five of 
them. I want you to send a copy of ‘Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business’ to each one, but 
without letting them suspect that I have had 
a hand in it. Then call and tell the story of 
the Institute’s training to each one separate- 
ly and let me know how he receives it. 


“I said to him,‘There is a check for 





$10,000 hidden in that book.*™ 








Announcing Three New 
Management Courses 


The rapid developments in modern 
business have brought increasing de- 
mand for an extension of Institute 
service to executives. 


To meet this demand the Institute 
now offers three new Management 
Courses in addition to its regular 
Modern Business Course and Ser- 
vice. These are a Course and Ser- 
vice in: 

1—Marketing Management. 

2—Production Management. 

3—Finance Management. 


These new Courses are of particu- 
lar interest to younger executives 
who want definite training in the 
management of the particular de- 
partments of business in which they 
are now engaged. 


The details of this interesting de- 
velopment in business training are 
included in the booklet which the 
coupon will bring you. Send for it. 




















“T enrolled for your Course in New York 
years ago,” he explained. “It gave me my 
first real knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of business. It meant everything 
to me, and I have an idea that there is no 
better way to test a man’s business judg- 
ment than to see how he reacts to the 
opportunity it offers.” 


foe anes eee ee ee 


779 Astor Place 


In 16 years we have not 


published a more dramatic 
story than this 


The five copies of “Forging Ahead in 
Business’’ were mailed, and a few days later 
the representative of the Institute called. 
One of the five men was on a vacation; 
three had tossed the book into the waste 
basket. They “knew all about it already”’; 
they were “not interested.” The fifth had 
his copy on his desk unopened. To that fifth 
man the Institute representative said: 


“You may not suspect it, but there is a 
check for $10,000 in that little book.” 


The following morning the Institute man 
was called on the phone. “I think I found 
that $10,000 check last night,” said the 
man at the bank. “If you’re down this way 
to-day, drop in. I'd like to enrol.” 


A few months later the directors of the 
bank appointed him cashier: his upward 
progress had begun. One of the first friends 
whom he notified of his promotion was the 
Institute representative. 


“Tt gives me a cold shudder,” he said, 
“to remember that I was just on the point 
of throwing that little book into the waste 
basket — $10,000 and all.” 


Few men realize how eagerly business 
leaders are looking for the heads that stick 
up above the mass—for the men who by 
any sort of special training or ability have 
marked themselves for larger things. 


Do you want more money? Ask yourself 
this: “Why should anyone pay me more 
next year than this year? Just for living? 
Just for avoiding costly blunders? I am 
devoting most of my waking time to busi-: 
ness—what am I doing to make myself 
more expert at business?” 


Here is the Institute’s function in a nut- 
shell: It first of all awakens your interest in 
business, stimulates your desire to know, 
makes business a fascinating game. And 
second, it puts you into personal contact 
with leaders, thrills you by their example, 
makes you powerful with their methods. Is 


it any wonder, then, that Institute men stand out 
above the crowd? 


Thousands of men will read this page. Hundreds 
will turn aside, or cast it into the waste basket, as 
those three men in the California bank threw their 
copies of “Forging Ahead in Business” into the 
waste basket. But a few hundred will be stirred 
by that divine emotion—curiosity—which is the 
beginning of wisdom. They will send for “Forging 
Ahead’’; they will read it, and, like the fifth man, 
will find a fortune in its pages. 


New York City 








potas 


Send me at once the new revised edition of 
“Forging Ahead in Business,”’ which I may 
keep without charge. 


Signature ............. 
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By Neil M. Clark 


An authorized interview with 


Frank S. Cunningham 


President, Butler Brothers 


year-old youngster and_ his 

brother opened a small whole- 
sale store on a side street in Boston. 
Their stock, fixtures, and total capi- 
tal were worth less than $5,000. The 
younger partner, who alone survived 
and carried on, was ambitious to 
clear $10,000, then retire and do cer- 
tain other things he had in mind. 

Years passed. Dreams grew. A 
vision that had embraced part of 
New England, swept out to include 
the United States from Atlantic to 
Pacific, from Lakes to Gulf. 

The side-street store became a 
chain of six huge wholesale stores ; 
the small business became the great- 
est wholesale mail-order business in 
the world. Annual sales ran around 
$100,000,000. 

Long before his death the founder 
of this great business, Edward Bur- 
ges Butler, took rank with the great 
creative merchandisers of his gen- 
eration. Through his company, 
Butler Brothers, he introduced rev- 
olutionary innovations, such as lines- 
at-a-single-price (of which 5 and 10- 
cent stores are the outstanding de- 
velopment), mail-order selling, one- 
price wholesaling. His greatest cre- 
ation was an organization imbued 
with his extraordinary gift of open- 
mindedness and active-mindedness. 


a yy forty years ago Mr. 
Butler employed a youthful 
private secretary named Frank Cun- 
ningham. For him, too, the years 
passed, and dreams grew. On De- 
cember 4, 1928, this former private 
secretary gave the press an announce- 
ment of great public interest: gave 
it as president of Butler Brothers, 
the position he has held for a num- 
ber of years. Mr. Cunningham said 
that the company (for decades about 
the staunchest and most influential 
exponent of the manufacturer-to- 
wholesaler-to-retailer method of dis- 
tribution) would own and operate a 
chain of retail stores. 

More than one _ business 
noting the news, remarked: 


[: the year 1877, a twenty-three- 


man, 


7 the 


7) 


“So they've come to it too!’ Add- 
ing, “Well, wholesaling is dead. 
Dead as the dodo. Chain stores are 
the thing.” 

That, briefly, is the series of 
events. A great business founded 
on the wholesale method of distribu- 
tion, going into chain-store opera- 


tion, the method which, more than 


any other, has created the present 
crisis in wholesaling. 

Significant, surely. And what of 
the man-in-the-street’s explanation? 
Does this move, coming on the heels 
of the entry into the chain-store 
field of Montgomery, Ward and 
Company, and Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, and being apparently in 
line with the general mad rush to 
“chain-ize” everything—does it sig- 
nify that the executives of Butler 
Brothers believe: beyond doubt that 
chain stores are “the thing”? Are 
they convinced that wholesalers (and 
those independent merchants who 
cannot very well exist without whole- 
salers) are fighting in the last ditch, 
and will soon pass out? Do they 
feel that the new method is destined 
to supplant the old completely ? 

The situation in distribution makes 
these questions of prime importance. 
I took them direct to Mr. Cunning- 
ham. It is the purpose of this article 
to record his replies. 

Probably no organization in the 
country has more contacts and op- 
portunities for knowing exactly 
what the situation in distribution 
really is to-day, particularly in that 
vast retail trading area lying in or 
adjacent to smaller towns and cities. 
Customers of Butler Brothers num- 
ber the enormous total of nearly 
250,000 retail merchants. For years, 
the company has been familiar with 


Chains 
Cannot Vominate 


Is Wholesaling Dead? 


Has the Small Man 
a Chance? 


Will the Distribution 
Crisis Pass? 


These Questions Are 
Answered by a Leading 
Merchandizing Executive 


operating one kind of chain: six 
wholesale houses, located strategically 
from Atlantic to Pacific. It has also 
had experience in what amounts al- 
most to chain operation (without 
ownership) in two _ organizations 
known as the Ben Franklin League 
and the Federated Stores, themselves 
interesting experiments in distribu- 
tion. Now the company is embark- 
ing on actual store ownership. 


T may be well to state at once 

some high lights of Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s observations : 

(1) Distribution, obviously, has 
been passing through a period of tre- 
mendous change, testing independent 
merchants and wholesalers as never 
before. 

(2) Renewed stability is not far 
distant. 

(3) Independent merchants can 
and will continue to do a very large 
slice of the retail business of the 
country. 

(4) Wholesalers who supply in- 
dependents will continue to operate 
profitably for many, many years to 
come. 

(5) The saturation point 
chain stores is not far ahead. 

“IT profoundly believe,’ said Mr. 
Cunningham, “that the independent 
retail merchant will be with us for 
a long time; that he will continue to 
be, as he now is, the dominant fac- 
tor; and that he will continue to do 
as much or more business than is 
done by all other retail methods com- 
bined. 

._ “Let us,” he added, “take a look 
at the situation as it is to-day. City 
dwellers whose judgment is formed 
by direct observation of chain-store 
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growth in their immediate vicinity, 
are in danger of reaching an incor- 
rect conclusion. Most chains thrive 
best m fairly good-sized cities and 
towns. The Woolworth type, for 
example, finds it difficult to prosper 
in cities much under 7,500. The 
overhead of such stores is consider- 
able, likewise the cost of fitting up 
the store room; and the manager 
must be a pretty good man. 

“But cities of such size are not all 
there is to the United States. Far 
from it! This is a fact that, cater- 
ing especially to the country trade 
in every section of the United 
States, we have never been permitted 
to forget. Almost half of our popu- 
lation lives in the country or in towns 
of 2,500 or less. Glance briefly at 
these census figures: 


Towns Population 
SS ee 51,561,207 
(0) | 4,744,728 
SO Eo) | 3,038,861 
7,500 to 100,000............... 19,429,255 
100,000 and over.............. 27,429,326 

RINE sake Ui ode is << cts a 106,203,377 
46 OW, what is the situation in 


retailing to-day? Who is do- 
ing the lion’s share of the business? 
The nearest authentic figures I know 
are those for 1927 from Paul H. 
Nystrom, Professor of Marketing at 


the Columbia University: 
SALES ANALYSIS 





Per Cent. Volume 

Department stores... 16 $6,400,000,000 
Cham. stores........ 12 4,800,000,000 
Mail-order houses... 4 1,600,000,000 
House-to-house can- 

NGM pce cg bis acs 2 800,000,000 
Company and co-oper- 

ative stores........ 1 400,000,000 
{ndependent, old-time 

OS eae 65 26,000,000,000 

| ea Se: $40,000,000,000 


“If I ventured to prophesy, I 
should say that I doubt whether de- 
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store in contrast 
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yet the small man can 
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in- 
their 
percentage of the total, as 
shown by these figures. A 
pronounced phenomenon of 
present shifting conditions, 


stores. will 
appreciably 


partment 
crease 


profit 


is the multiplication of 
small independent stores in neighbor- 
hood centers: a movement away 
from department stores. These out- 
lying merchants thrive because of 
congestion in down-town centers, 
where big department stores neces- 
sarily locate. 


“Retail mail-order houses as such, 
I should say, will probably do well 
to hold their own in the scale. I do 
not look for any pronounced increase 
in the house-to-house canvassing 
percentage, nor in that of company 
and co-operative stores. 


66 UCH changes as occur in the 
relative proportions shown by 
the figures, will probably be confined 
mostly to chain-store and independ- 
ent groups. It seems logical to sup- 
pose that the former will increase 
somewhat, while the latter will de- 
cline in something like the same ratio. 
“Nobody can say how much. The 
process, in my judgment, will go 
only a certain distance. Frightened 
and incompetent merchants will be 
shaken out of the field. But signs 
of chain-store saturation are appear- 
ing. We see the big fellows rushing 
feverishly to beat each other by 
opening new stores in the diminish- 
ing number of available locations. 
It seems certain to me that independ- 
ent, old-time stores, which to-day 
control almost two-thirds of all retail 
business, will continue to control a 
very large part of it, probably well 
over 50 per cent. 
“Let’s get at the economic basis 
underlying the whole situation,” Mr. 
Cunningham went on. “As I see it, 


the chain-store method possesses two 
fundamental advantages: 


“(1) Buying power; 
“(2) High-priced brains. 
“Buying Power: this is certainly 
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important. 
is it? 

“I venture to say that the differ- 
ence between the average successful 
independent and. competing chain 
stores in the lines with which I am 
familiar, would run around 10 per 
cent. Not more, probably not less. 
I am referring to the price invoice of 
goods purchased. 

“But note this. 


Just how great a factor 


The essentials 


of the wholesale function _ re- 
main to be performed by the chain 
store organization, after buying. 


Basically that function, as we all 
know, is: to purchase goods long 
in advance, in quantities, from a 
thousand and one_ sources; to 
store them; to have them ready 
for immediate shipment in small 
lots as needed by the retail stores; 
and to arrange for placing them 
promptly on retail shelves. When 
this work has been done, I 
estimate that the spread between the 
independent and chain store is re- 
duced to not more than 5 per cent. 
in favor of the latter. Smaller 
chains, whose buying power is much 
less, probably have even less in their 
favor, if indeed they have anything. 


“TA what about high-priced 
brains, the second admitted 
advantage of chain stores? I have 
seen the estimate somewhere that a 
certain large retail chain could hire a 
$50,000-a-year man, the greatest ex- 
pert in his line in the world, and his 
skill and experience would be avail- 
able to each of that company’s stores 
at a yearly cost of something less 
than $3. Well, putting the average 
independent merchant alongside the 
typical competing chain, how great 
an advantage is it? 

“This much is certainly true; any 
ordinarily observant independent 
merchant can gain a large part of the 
advantages of these high-priced ex- 
perts for himself, without paying a 
penny, merely by walking through 
chain stores and noticing how they 
run things: how they arrange stock, 
trim windows, meet customers. I 
know many alert independents who 
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do this very thing. Furthermore, 
on-the-job wholesalers are doing, and 
for a long time have been doing, 
much the same sort of thing. 

“Several years ago, for example, 
we employed the best -retail man we 
could flnd: he had started in busi- 
ness for himself with a single store, 
added others, became a_ highly-suc- 
cessful chain-store owner. We of- 
fered his knowledge of retail mer- 
chandising to our customers without 
charge. 

“His skill was brought 
to them in various ways; 
through manuals, periodi- 
cal printed services, per- 
sonal contact by road men 
under his supervision, 
group meetings. We have 
maintained a model store 
in our warehouses. Not 
a penny’s worth is ever 
sold; but the store is kept 
up-to-date, counters are 
changed, seasonable mer- 
chandise is put on display, 
windows are trimmed, and 
all merchandising activi- 
ties are carried on, as if 
retail buyers by the score 
were expected. It is a ‘laboratory 
store,’ intended for inspection and 
study by customers. We put into 
it the best ideas we can gather from 
every source. , 

“About two years ago, in step with 
changes, we arranged to form even 
closer contacts with some customers 
willing to work with us. We founded 
the Ben Franklin League, and the 
Federated Stores. These are, in a 
sense, chains; but—we do not have 
a cent’s worth of ownership interest 
in any of them. 

“To-day there are a thousand or 
so stores in each group. We have 
two groups, because two distinct 
kinds of stores lend themselves to 
such unofficial organization. Ben 
Franklin stores are variety stores; 1n 
Federated stores, the principal lines 
are textiles, there is no conflict, and 
in some towns we have a store of 
each kind. 

“We. enter into a formal contrac- 
tual relation with each 
store in these groups. We 
agree, among other things, 
to give the benefit of what 
virtually amounts to ex- 





. E shall have a chastened, perhaps, 
but healthy wholesale industry, sup- 
porting a large body of independent mer- 
chants, for a long time to come,” is the view 
of Frank S$. Cunningham, who, as president 
of Butler Brothers, knows how well small 
retailers serve business. 
will the small merchant survive but that he 
will continue to dominate as a retail outlet. 


One of these, often mentioned and 
as often scouted, but still not disap- 
proved, is the fact that the chain- 
store executive is a hired man. 

“Argue it how you will—point out 
as often as you please that this hired 
man receives a large salary and 
bonus for extra effort—prove that 
he has the benefit of expert training 
and guidance: in spite of all, the fact 
remains that, other things being 
equal, the man in business for him- 
self puts more into it, every time, 
than the hired man. It is one thing 
that chain stores have not been able 
to alter. 

“There is a large number of men 
ir the United States (a considerable 
percentage of the total) who have 
the ambition aud energy to go into 
business for themselves. The per- 
centage is as high in the retail field 
as in any other. Perhaps higher. 
Furthermore, the initial capital re- 
quired is less than in many other 


Which Does the Most Business 
Independent or Chain Store? 


He says not only 
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help. They in turn agree 
to buy a large part of their 
merchandise from us. 
“This is part of our 
answer to the threat of 
chain-store competition. 
“Our experience has 
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shown repeatedly,” Mr. 
Cunningham went on, 
“that if chain stores have 4000 
advantages, and they cer- 
tainly do have them, they 0 
also have disadvantages. 
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fields. Unstifled, we shall have in- 
dependent merchants: and the whole- 
sale houses to supply them. 

“A fact about chain stores which 
in the long run, I think, will work to 
their disadvantage, is that many of 
them have listed their stocks on the 
exchanges, and the securities are 
widely held. The prices of the 
stocks, of course, are maintained by 
earnings or expected earnings. Se- 
curity holders, strangely, like to live 
on cream! An independent merchant 
who pays himself a living 
salary, can be well satis- 
fied with a rather more 
modest rate of profit; he 
does not have this stock- 
market bugaboo perching 
on his shoulders. 

“Another thing — not 
exactly a disadvantage, 
but a reputation more or 
less spurious, and rather 
cheaply gained, and likely 
to have an unfortunate 
reaction in the long run: 
chain stores have grown 
into popularity primarily 
on the claim of low prices. 
In large part they have 
got the name by featuring cut prices 
on well-known ‘specials.’ 

“Now, a comparison of merchan- 
dise carried by one of our typical suc- 
cessful customers, with that of a 
competing chain store, usually dis- 
closes that on about nineteen out of 
twenty items, the independent mer- 
chant can sell as close as the chain 
store, and make a satisfactory profit. 
The twentieth item is a chain-store 
‘special,’ usually a well-advertised, 
aged article, sold possibly at a 
Oss. 

“This insidious method has worked 
on the popular consciousness to such 
an extent that it is commonly be- 
lieved that everything the chain store 
sells is low-priced. Even independ- 
ent merchants fall into this error. 

“*We can’t compete with those 
fellows,’ I have heard more than one 
of them say. 

“They lie down. Give up. Quit! 

“One thing that chain stores have 
done, and done well, is to 
furnish customers a new 
standard of what consti- 
tutes a clean, attractive, 
interesting store. This, 
fortunately, is something 
that the independent mer- 
chant can copy, or even 
improve on, without great 
effort. More and more 
independents are profiting 
by the example. 

“Indeed, chain - store 
competition on the whole 
has been an_ excellent 
tonic for able independ- 
ents. It has disciplined 
them. The lazy and in- 
competent, of course, are 
beine forced out. But 

(Continued on page 60) 











ILTON HERSHEY’S 

Money, Which He 

Didn’t Want, Endows 

Orphan Boys—No Jail, No 

Policeman, No Government 
in Hershey, Pa. 


A landscape of 
rural industry 


A Factory’s Amazing Profits 


Built an Ideal Town 


HEN Milton S. Hershey 

had been in business for 

twenty-five years he sold his 
candy making plant at Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, for a million dollars. 
It was more money than he had ever 
dreamed of making, and for a time 
he didn’t know what to do with it. 

At first he thought of retiring for 
a few years, and he did start on a 
trip around the world. When he got 
as far as Mexico, however, both he 
and Mrs. Hershey became homesick, 
called off the tour and hastened back 
to Lancaster. 

A short time thereafter Mr. Her- 
shey informed his friends of a plan 
he had worked out for an ideal in- 
dustrial community. In selling his 
business he had retained the then 
small and unimportant chocolate mak- 
ing branch. He intended, he said, to 
invest his entire fortune in a milk 
chocolate plant to be located in a 
cornfield in the beautiful Lebanon 
Valley. 

There was a three-fold purpose; to 
put good milk chocolate within reach 
of millions who could not afford to 
buy it at prices then prevailing, to 
provide a new type of sunlight plant 
where men and women would like to 
work, and to furnish a market for 


By William A. McGarry 


the great quantities of milk produced 
in the section. 

“But how are you going to make 
any money out of that?’ he was 
asked. 

“I’m not trying to make any more 
money,” he said. “What I want to 
do is to find a practical use for what 
I have—to put it to work in a way 
that will benefit others.” 

“A million dollars is too much,” 
he was told. “You will never be able 
to sell enough chocolate to make the 
plant self-supporting. It will eat its 
head off.” 

Since then that plant in a cornfield 
has expanded steadily until it now 
has fifty acres of floor space. In 
a quarter of a century it has produced 
enough profit to build the town of 
Hershey—one of the most beautiful 
communities of its kind in the world. 

In Hershey it has paid for a thou- 
sand acre park, a convention hall to 
seat 4,000, a men’s club, a Y. W. C. 
A., two modern schools, an industrial 
school with 800 acres of land, golf 
courses, a trolley line reaching into 
adjacent towns, water and sewage 
disposal systems, good roads and spa- 


cious dwellings for a population of 
2,900, a hospital, a free library, a 
hotel, a department store, a bank and 
five churches. 

Many years ago the business had 
grown so large that in order to as- 
sure it of a plentiful supply of sugar 
Mr. Hershey began to buy up plan- 
tations in Cuba. Then he founded 
the town of Hershey on the north 
coast of the island twenty-eight miles 
from Havana, and this is a replica 
of Hershey, Pennsylvania, in its con- 
veniences and advantages. It lies in 
the midst of an empire of 70,000 
acres owned by the company and 
planted to sugar, and the town con- 
tains seven of the most modern grind- 
ing mills and refineries. The com- 
pany also built and owns the Her- 
shey-Cuban Railroad, seventy-five 
miles long, which runs passenger 
trains on an hourly schedule from 
Havana to Matanzas and other points. 

The Hershey Company to-day 
grinds more cacao beans than all the 
manufacturers of France and Switz- 
erland combined, doing a business— 
strictly at wholesale prices—consider- 
ably in excess of $40,000,000 a year. 
It uses enough milk every day for a 
city of a million people, producing 
some of this supply on seventy-five 
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of its own farms comprising 10,000 
acres. In the twenty-five years of its 
history there have been only two 
twelve-month periods in which it did 
not show a substantial increase, and 
even in those deflation years of 1908 
and 1921 it held its own. 

The foregoing summary could be 
elaborated almost indefinitely to pres- 
ent a picture of one of the most re- 
markable examples of rapid industrial 
growth in the history of the world. 
The record of what has been done, 
however, is chiefly significant in the 
light of how it was done. I went to 
Hershey to get the answer to that 
question, and discovered that before 
it can be adequately grasped a wholly 
new set of values is necessary in the 
concept of what is known elsewhere 
in industry as welfare work. Even 
the old familiar terms of political or- 
ganizations fall somewhat short of 
describing the Hershey achievement. 

From a casual outside view of the 
corporation and the community it has 
built, for example, one’s first impres- 
sion is that here is a benevolent autoc- 
racy. But an autocracy implies con- 
trol, direction and restraint from 
higher up, whereas the town of Her- 
shey has no jail and only one police- 
man, who is really more of an in- 
spector, no town council and no gov- 
ernment in the political or industrial 
sense. Moreover, while no one has 
bothered to make a count, it is my 
impression that the business itself has 
fewer executives per capita than any 
other corporation of comparable size. 

What Mr. Hershey has discovered 
is that in social, political or indus- 
trial life the need of an organization 
to compel the following out of any 
plan calling for co-operative ef- 
fort is in inverse . 
proportion to 
the willingness 
of the indwid- 
ual to play his 
part. This 
sounds rather 
obvious, but the 
results of its 
operation as a 
conscious policy 
are astonishing. 





Where Employees Live Like 
Bosses on $35 a Month Rent 


“A competitor raided our organ- 
ization several years ago,” Mr. Her- 
shey told me by way of one illustra- 
tion. “He took half a dozen exec- 
utives of the type that would be 
known as key men. Some of them 
had been with us for years. They in- 
cluded the chief chemist, the sales- 
manager and others. We were a bit 
concerned for half an hour or so, 
Then we came to the conclusion that 
the oniy thing to do was to move up 
subordinates to fill each job—and the 
business went right on increasing.” 

What the Hershey Company does 
within the plant and in the com- 
munity to inspire and maintain this 
spirit of personal responsibility in 
every worker is partially indicated by 
the list of community benefits out- 
lined above. It is pointed out by M1. 
Hershey, however, that these develop- 
ments represent cause rather than ef- 
fect. In other words, they were made 
possible only by an attitude toward 
the job that kept production up and 
costs down. It was necessary to de- 
velop this attitude from the begin- 
ning, before any of the benefits to be 
acquired as a result of it had become 
visible to the workers. 

If I were compelled to put in a 
single phrase the means by which this 
was accomplished I should say it 
traces to a complete avoidance of all 
the traditional mistakes of industrial 
welfare programs. In the sense in 
which that term is used elsewhere the 
Hershey Company has no welfare 
program. ‘There is no organization 
within the plant or the community— 
not even a single executive—whose 
sole duty it is to think up ideas for 
employee welfare or to administer 
those already in operation. The re- 
sult is that all the executives and in 
fact all the employees are welfare 






















Hershey’s heirs investigating the 
bird house which they built 














agents. Quite as a matter of course 
they see the business and the com- 
munity as one entity. 

“When a street is to be paved or 
something else is required to be done 
in the town,” says Mr. Hershey, 
“somebody always notices the need 
before it becomes imperative. If he 
happens to be passing the trust com- 
pany offices he walks in and tells 
somebody. If not he passes the word 
along through a third party. I am 
informed if I am in town, and we 
go ahead with the work. If I am not 
here we go ahead anyhow. 

“You might liken this business— 
and when I speak of the business I 
include the community—to a vast 
farm. We can all find plenty to do 
without wasting time on rules and 
regulations. It has been my experi- 
ence that the expectation of trouble is 
often one of the chief causes of it. 
Men make regulations to prevent 
other men from doing something 
wrong or foolish. Later it is dis- 
covered that the regulation interferes 
with actions which might be of gen- 
eral benefit. We simply try not to 
interfere with people who want to 
work.” 

This policy is evident even to the 
casual observer in a tour of the plant 
and community. The park does not 
have any “keep-off the grass” signs? 
In the factory two large, well-lighted 
rooms were set aside and equipped as 
cafeterias for the employees. It was 
discovered, however, that men and 
women alike preferred to get out on 
the big lawns in the sunshine. Some 
brought package lunches, and some 
wanted to go to the cafeteria in the 
hotel across the lawn. The company 
lets them do as they please. 

An even more 
striking example 1s 
the department 
store. It operates 
at prices competi- 
tive with the stores 
of the nearby cities 
of Harrisburg and 
Lancaster. Mr. 
Hershey told me 
that he built it with 
the idea of making 
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it a co-operative enterprise, which 
would have made possible somewhat 
lower prices. 

“The men employed in the plant 
were very much interested,” he said, 
“but we didn’t do anything because 
their women folk thought if they 
owned the store it would deprive 
them of the freedom to shop at Har- 
risburg- We do not attempt to in- 
terfere with the free choice of our 
people as to what they want to do 
with their money. Therefore 


year he set up a trust fund and en- 
dowed it with the majority of the 
common stock of his original com- 
pany. Evidently he did not consider 
this of enough importanée to tell any- 
body about it except the trustees. 
Most of these men were his associates 
and had been for some years, and 
they were accustomed to his methods. 
They, too, said nothing. 

A few years ago the story came 
out as the result of a change in the 
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fourteen to twenty-four boys, and 
they have all the freedom in and 
about the school that farm boys have 
in their own homes. Some of the 
earliest pupils have now gone to work 
at the plant. 

One of the points to which Mr. 
Hershey has given great attention is 
the elimination of the asylum atmos- 
phere. He is also endeavoring to 
change the time honored educational 
system to avoid work that has no 

practical value. 





the co-operative plan was 
dropped.” 

The recognition of the 
family as the social unit runs 
through the whole business, 
as well as through the com- 
munity work done by the 
company. Mr. Hershey do- 
nated a thousand acres for a 


I‘ only the most obvious items are listed 
—and conservative figures given for 
them—it will be seen that the per capita 
average of Mr. Hershey’s “investments” in 
the contentment and happiness of his 
neighbors—the 2,500 residents of ‘“Choco- 
late Town”—is more than $25,000! 


“You cannot tell whether 
a boy likes any occupation 
when he is merely making 
useless motions at it,” he says. 
“Even youth likes to see the 
value of its work. If you try 
to teach carpentry work, for 
example, by having the boys 





public park, laid it out with 
attractive walks, landscaped 
the creek and installed a 
zoological garden so that the 
‘ women and children would 
have a chance for recreation 
while the men were playing 
golf. Along with all the 
other facilities of the town, 
it is open to the public. 
“Any plan for the welfare 
of employees which fails to 
consider them as parts of 
families is likely to stir up 
discord at home,” Mr. Her- 
shey remarked. “If it does 
that it defeats its own pur- 
pose. Therefore we try to 
keep the whole community in 
mind in what we do, whether 
all of its members are employed by 
us or not. There has never been any 
effort to get our employees to live 
here. We have built many dwellings 
which are rented at prices sufficient 
to pay the carrying charges. We do 
not attempt to make a profit out of 
the operation. Anyone, employee or 
otherwise, may buy his home on con- 
venient terms, but there is no sales 
effort whatsoever in that direction. 


Ti RIGINALLY it was my 

thought that if we built an 
ideal community all our people would 
want to live here. We soon found 
that some of them preferred to live 
in the surrounding towns, either be- 
cause they already owned homes 
there, or for other reasons. So we 
built a trolley line to accommodate 
them. Its revenue has fallen off with 
the advent of the automobile, but it 
was built well in the first place and 
has been adequately maintained, so 
that it does not show any appreciable 
loss in operation.” 

In proof of his statement that he 
did not return to business to make 
more money for himself, Mr. Her- 
shey did an astonishing thing in 1909. 
He had previously started the Her- 
shey Industrial School for orphan 
boys who are admitted between the 
ages of four and eight years. In that 





Other gifts to the town, such as boule- 
vards, street lighting, parking and land- 
scaping, would raise this total considerably. 


capital structure of the corporation, 
when someone noted that the endow- 
ment stock was worth $60,000,000. 
Since then Mr. Hershey has had no 
end of amusement explaining his 
plans for the future to an endless 
stream of visitors. To him what he 
did was a simple thing. 

“IT have no children,” he says. 
“Years ago it occurred to me that 
while girls are taken care of, some- 
thing should be done to give orphan 
boys a chance. The stock was turned 
over to them in trust as a means of 
perpetuating the business. They are 
my heirs.” 

The intensely practical mind of the 
man is reflected in the conduct of the 
school. In his youth—he was thir- 
teen at the time—Mr. Hershey was 
bound out as an apprentice to a 
printer. He didn’t like the work and 
a mutually satisfactory arrangement 
was made to terminate the indenture. 
Thereafter he became an apprentice 
to a Lancaster candy maker, and this 
work was more to his liking. He is 
a firm believer in placing every boy 
in work that he likes. 

Accordingly the youngsters in the 
school are taught trades of their own 
selection. When they are old enough 
they go to the local high school, given 
by Mr. Hershey to the community. 
They live in cottages containing from 


make things which are later 
taken apart the process loses 


Hershey Community Center.......... $2,000,000 : ; 

Ti Gee EL. 5 ea cane cecss 500,000 interest. What I am trying 
Pr cere 60,000 to do ” to co-ordinate _ 
Recreation Park (operated at loss) ..... 200,000 ee y = the — 
Two 18-hole golf courses and two club- aCIng Pa — a e 
reas 35.8 'a,5 4 ee ee 500 ae Hecsher was born j 
. r. Hershey was born in 

Men's club and library... 78,000 2,{¥Pical Pennsylvania farm. 
Industrial school for orphan boys..... . 1,500,000 as seeniienciian te ween ‘ 
Gift of controlling stock in Hershey to this country from Switz- 
—— — as endowment ei -: erland in 1709 and the family 
en Sm Rn Re he aes £9,000,00° had occupied the homestead 
TOTAL GIFTS ............... $64,750,000 in Derry Township for more 


than a century. Nearby was 
a little old stone schoolhouse. 
At the age of twelve, reverses 
compelled the family to sell 
out and move to Lancaster. 
To-day the homestead is 
the main building of the Industrial 
School, while the stone schoolhouse 
stands near Mr. Hershey’s home. 
When he was twenty-one he went 
into business for himself as a candy 
maker in Philadelphia, selling his out- 
put from a wagon. A horse car 
crashed into the wagon one day and 
put him out of business. Then he 
borrowed money from an aunt and 
went to New York, but again his 
business venture went on the rocks. 
After that he returned to Lancaster 
and began to manufacture caramels. 


66 HERE were many good candy 

makers in the country,” he 
told me, “but good candy was un- 
necessarily expensive. Operations 
were performed in small batches and 
men went from one job to another. 
I put in continuous machinery, which 
made possible lower prices, and there 
was never any trouble in finding a 
market.” 

A similar procedure was followed 
with the chocolate business. Men who 
told Mr. Hershey it could not pay a 
return on a million dollars lived to 
see the day when several of the com- 
pany’s salesmen were selling a million 
dollars worth of 5 and 10 cent bars 
a year to jobbers and wholesalers. At 
no time has the business ever known 

(Continued on page 32) 
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| would be one of the last people 

in the world to belittle the im- 
portance of the exact knowledge that 
teachers impart to their pupils—as 
an engineer I set a high value upon 
precise information—but knowledge, 
however exact, is secondary to a 
trained mind and serves no useful 
purpose unless it is the servant of 
an ambitious mind, a sound character 


and an idealistic spirit—Herbert 
Hoover. 
From G. C. Speidel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
.* * 


To those who are alive, I suggest 
that every opportunity be taken to 
find out what is going on around 
you. Do not be satisfied to know 
merely the details of your little job. 
If you are addressing envelopes, take 
an interest in the names you write, 
their source, their accuracy and the 
results obtained from the mailings. 
An inquiring mind soon becomes an 
outstanding mind.—Santa Fe Maga- 
zine. 

2 * 

Not in the clamor of the crowded 
street, not in the shouts and plaudits 
of the throng, but in ourselves, are 
triumph and defeat.—Longfellow. 

es 

It is not science or invention, but 
humanity, that holds the world to- 


THOUGHTS 


ON LIFE AND 
A BUSINESS ~ 


THE BUSY MAN 
[f you want to get a favor done 
By some obliging friend, 
And want a promise, safe and sure, 
On which you may depend, 
Don’t go to him who always has 
Much leisure time to plan, 
But if you want your favor done, 
Just ask the busy man. 


The man with leisure never has 
A moment he can spare, 

He’s always “putting off” until 
His friends are in despair. 

But he whose every waking hour 
Is crowded full of work, 

Forgets the art of wasting time— 
He cannot stop to shirk. 


So when you want a favor done 
And want it right away, 

Go to the man who constantly 

W orks twenty hours a day, 

He'll find a moment sure, somewhere, 
That has no other use, 

And fix you while the idle man 

Is framing an excuse. 


N. Y. Ledger. 
x * x 
The froth of super-service and de 


luxe this and that will be passed up 
by most people who want reasonable 


gether. It is not service for their 
3, rs 
the eas con- . 

science A that H E that overcometh shall in- consider price 


makes a man 
happy. And it is 
our. belief that 
people need to 
recognize this 
principle if they 
expect to give to 
the world what 
they owe it, and receive from the 
world what they believe they have 
coming—Greenfield (O.) Republi- 


can. 
* * X 


There is a world-wide shortage of 
all varieties of executives, from fore- 
men up to rulers of nations; and this 
is why the world, as a whole, is so 
abominably managed.— Walter B. 
Pitkin. 

* * x 


All higher motives, ideals, 
conceptions, sentiments in a 
man are no account if they 
do not come forward to 
strengthen him for the bet- 
ter discharge of the duties 
which devolve upon him in 
the ordinary affairs of life. 
—Henry Ward Beecher. 


herit all things; and I will 
be his God, and he shall be my 


son.—Revelation 21:7. 


Sent in by N. W. Sanford, he 
New Haven, Conn. What 1s 
your favorite text? A Forbes 
book is presented to senders 
of texts used. 





and sound values 
for the next ten 
years rather than 
interested in 
unnecessary and 
expensive frills 
of super-service. 


—Babson. 
* * x 


Keep your heart free from hate, 
your mind from worry. Live simp- 
ly; expect little; give much; sing 
often: Pray always. Fill your life 
with love; scatter sunshine. Forget 
self. Think of others. Do as you 
would be done by. These are the 
tried links in contentment’s golden 
chain.—McLeod. 


From G. A. Fleischmann, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Send us sparkling 
“thoughts,” and 
we will send you 
a Forbes book if 
your contribution 
is printed. If not 
composed by you, 
state source of 
quotation. 








S a man grows older: 
He values the voice of expe- 


rience more and the voice of 
prophecy less. 

He finds more of life’s wealth in 
the common pleasures—home, health, 
children. 

He begins to appreciate his own 
father a little more. 

He boasts less and boosts more. 

He hurries less and usually makes 
more progress. 

He esteems the friendship of God 
a little higher—Rev. Roy L. Smith. 


* * * 


There are two kinds of success. 
One is of the very rare kind that 
comes to the man who has the power 
to do what no one else has the power 
to do. That is genius. Only a very 
limited amount of the success of life 
comes to persons possessing genius. 
The average man who wins what we 
call a great success is not .a genius. 
He is a man who has merely ordi- 
nary qualities, but who has developed 
them to a more than ordinary de- 
gree.—Theodore Roosevelt. 

From F, A. Johnson, Emporium, Pa. 


* * * 


We get just anything we prepare 
for, and nothing else. Everything 
that happens is a sequence: this hap- 
pened to-day because you did that 
yesterday.—Elbert Hubbard. 


* * 


OU are helping, when you ex- 
pound your own point of view 
and explain your own mastery of 
your own problems, to develop some 
colleague along the lines in which 
you have been successful. When 
an individual lifts his group to his 
own level he is helping to develop 
other men—he is forcing an im- 
provement in the average standard of 
the group. That is the way of all 
personnel development.——Cyrus Mc- 
Cormick, Jr., vice-president Inter- 
national Harvester Co. 
x * x 


It is easy in the world to live after 
the world’s opinion ; it is easy in soli- 
tude to live after our own; 
but the great man is he who 
in the midst of the crowd 
keeps with perfect sweet- 
ness the independence of 
solitude. — Ralph Waldo 


Emerson. 

x ok Ox 
The best jobs haven’t 
been started. The best 


work hasn’t been done.— 
Berton Braley. 





O long as_ busi- 
ness methods 
remained in the 


good old ruts worn 
by generation after 
generation of tradi- 
tion worshippers, the 
dollars and cents fig- 
ures of almost any 
business were general- 
ly safe enough guides 
as to what the future 
might be expected to 
hold. An _ unbroken 
dividend record over 
a long period indicated 
that the prospects for 
the future were prob- 
ably reasonably  se- 
cure, especially if the 
balance sheet showed 
sufficient tangible as- 
sets, often largely of 
the brick and mortar 
variety, to bring 
enough at a_ forced 
sale to pay off the indebtedness in 
which the banker happened to be in- 
terested. 


It was generally safe to confine 
the examination of a concern largely 
to a perusal of its financial state- 
ments. The operating statement gave 
the past performance, while the 
balance sheet indicated the sufficiency 
of the security. 

But some twenty-five or so years 
ago a few impertinent engineers were 
inspired by Frederick Taylor to ques- 
tion whether the traditional methods 
which producers had been using for 
upwards of a hundred years were 
necessarily the best. Almost simul- 
taneously, a few pioneers among 
business men became dissatisfied with 
waiting for the world to beat paths 
to their doors and took to telling the 
world in print just where their super- 
lative mouse-traps could be found and 
why their mouse-traps were pre-em- 
inent in the rodent capturing field. 


T first those business men who 
experimented with the new and 
more scientific methods of production 
and distribution were looked upon as 
cranks, harmless to all but themselves. 
“Efficiency” became one of the surest 
mirth-provoking words in the lan- 
guage, and advertising was considered 
an evidence of boastful bad taste like 
all displays of extravagant expendi- 
ture. 


But the pioneers kept on, and 
before long it became apparent that 
something of a revolutionary charac- 
ter was happening in the business 
world. We began to hear of mass 
production and its ally, mass dis- 
tribution. Old established concerns 





W. R. Basset 


How 





an Investment Banker 


whose statements had 
always shown profits 
began to pass dividends, 
and not infrequently 
even defaulted on their 
interest payments. 

It was evident that the 
old standards were no 
longer safe guides—that 
financial statements alone 
could not be counted 
upon to tell all that a 
banker needed to know about a con- 
cern which came to him for money. 
Not even sterling character on the 
part of the management or demon- 
strated managerial skill under the old 
conditions of business was sufficient 
guaranty that the future of a busi- 
ness would be as bright as its past. 

To-day the business which can 
pass the searching scrutiny of an 
investment banking house of stand- 
ing is pretty certain to be one which 
has adopted modern methods, which 
is in a position to compete success- 
fully with the other concerns in its 
field, and which gives promise of 
keeping in harmony’ with = such 
changes in the trend as may develop 
in the future. 


T will have been examined by 

auditors and very likely by ap- 
praisers. Engineers will have studied 
its production and cost accounting 
methods, its equipment and_ build- 
ings, and its policies of dealing with 
labor. Marketing experts will have 
passed upon its selling and advertis- 
ing methods, the design of its prod- 
uct, probable trends in public taste 
and even the effects which prospec- 
tive scientific developments may have 
on its market. Failure to measure 
up on any of these counts may make 
it undesirable. 

About three years ago an invest- 
ment banker was approached by a 
concern whose statement of condition 
showed ample assets and _ proper 
ratios. It had a long record of satis- 
factory profits and its current operat- 
ing statement showed that earnings 
were keeping up. Yet this concern 
was refused by the banker. 

Investigation had shown that its 


Sizes Up Your Business 


By William R. Basset 


Spencer Trask and Company 


chief competitors were changing 
their methods to get on a mass pro- 
duction basis, but that the manage- 
ment of the applicant was so con- 
tent with its past performance that it 
saw no reason to change from the 
old methods. It was apparent from 
the investigation made by the banker’s 
engineers that when, within a few 
months, its competitors got fully 
into their stride with the new mass 
methods, their costs would be so low 
that they could undersell the unpro- 
gressive one and still make good 
profits. In spite of the banker’s ex- 
planation of why he would not 
undertake the new financing, the 
concern continued to use the methods 
“that had been good enough in the 
past” with the result that within two 
years it was in the hands of a re- 
ceiver. 


UCH changes as these are being 
made with increasing rapidity 
throughout industry. At first it was 
thought that mass production might 
apply to special industries but that 
most industries were “different’’— 
that it was necessary, for instance, 
for them to make so many varieties 
of their product that mass produc- 
tion was impossible. 

But gradually it occurred to the 
more thoughtful students of business 
that perhaps it was not necessary to 
make so many varieties, and that by 
eliminating many of them, mass pro- 
duction with its economies would 
become more generally possible. 
Great advances have been made along 
these lines largely under the leader- 
ship of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The varieties of 
range boilers have been reduced from 
130 to 13; steel sheets from 1819 to 
263; wire fence from 552 to 69; milk 
bottle caps from 29 to 1. Throughout 
industry it is estimated that 73 per 
cent. of the varieties—all needless— 
have already been eliminated. 

A manufacturer of women’s and 
children’s clothes, although selling a 
satisfactory volume, was making a 
far from satisfactory profit. Accord- 
ing to old standards a style business 
like that was totally unsuited to mass 
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production. Diversification of prod- 
uct was accepted as essential. Yet by 
reducing the number of styles of 
women’s dresses from 50 to 36 and 
of children’s from 40 to 9, mass pro- 
duction was achieved and the busi- 
ness turned into a satisfactory money 
maker with a bright future. 

It is probable that fully 90 per 
cent. of all goods can be made under 
imass_ production methods if the 
proper preliminary steps are taken. 

Investment bankers who are aware 
of modern tendencies in business 
look closely at the number of vari- 
eties a concern makes, knowing that 
safety in the future is more than 
likely to depend upon simplication 
which makes mass production pos- 
sible. 

In the days when banking 
investigation of an industrial 
concern went very little farther 
than a perusal of its financial 
statement great stress was 
placed upon the asset side of 
the balance sheet. Large fixed 
assets were looked upon not 
without approval. To-day more 
consideration is given to a con- 
cern’s earning power as a go- 
ing business than to the possible 
value of its plant as an unre- 
deemed pledge. 

It is realized, in fact, that 
fixed assets may turn out to be 
more in the nature of liabilities 
than assets. This was recog- 
nized by bankers in the course 
of two recent reorganizations 
which called for new financing 
among other things. One was a 
leather company—a relic of the old 
trust-forming days. The other was 
an old-time consolidation of paper 
mills. In both cases many of the fac- 
tories were so antiquated or poorly 
located, or both, that it cost more to 
produce in them than to shut them 
down entirely. 


HERE are few things in busi- 
ness more prolific of losses than 


idle plant capacity. So expensive are 


idle factories that it often pays to sell 
them for what little they will bring, 
to junk them outright, or to remove 
the watchman, drop the insurance and 
leave the plants to the mercies of 
window-breaking small boys. 

At the instruction of the bankers 
the inefficient plants owned by these 
two concerns were abandoned. Re- 
lieved of the overhead, and able to 
operate the more efficient plants at ca- 
pacity, both are now making money. 

Sometimes changing conditions 
will make what was once merely 
adequate capacity superfluous. Such 
a case was that of a builder of heavy, 
special machinery. 

A well-known firm of investment 
bankers some years ago floated a 
bond issue for it. In time interest 
on the bonds was defaulted. The in- 
vestment house had disposed of all 
of the bonds to its customers and so 


I 


had nothing to lose directly. But the 
members of the firm felt that they 
had a moral duty to do what they 
could to protect the interests of their 
clientele. At its own expense the 
banking firm employed engineers to 
report on the manufacturer’s affairs. 

Among other things the engineers 
found that the manufacturer could 
not keep his foundry busy, and that, 
therefore, he could buy the castings 
he needed in the open market cheaper 
than he could produce them. It was 
founded to be impossible to sell the 
foundry, so it was abandoned com- 
pletely and written off. The saving 
in overhead was sufficient to pay the 
bond interest and to leave a profit. 

It also pays to scrutinize those 
other tangible assets, the inventories 


readily financed. 


of raw materials, goods in process 
and finished stock. It is not always 
safe to accept the figures given on 
the balance sheet even though they 
have been certified by competent ap- 
praisers. It is not a question of dis- 
honesty. All too frequently the goods 
are on hand in the quantities listed, 
but are carried at a figure which 
would be accurate enough provided 
the goods could be sold at all. This 
is, of course, chiefly true of goods in 
orocess or finished stock. 

The banker usually insists on hav- 
ing the inventories studied from the 
point of view of salability, which 
may involve a study of present 
markets and future trends. It is not 
uncommon to find that, quite with- 
out intention to deceive, manufac- 
tured parts are carried which have 
become obsolete and have value only 
as junk. The junk value of quite ex- 
pensive manufactured parts is often 
nothing net. 

Again, the value may be there but 
the inventories may be far too large 
for safety. If a raw material fluc- 
tuates in price, as do such materials 
as cotton, copper, rubber, and grain, 
large inventories are apt to indicate 
that the management is inclined to 
rely, for part of its profits, upon its 
ability to guess the future trend of 
prices — to speculation rather than 
manufacturing or selling. That is not 
usually wholesome. Speculation is 


{[NANCIAL statements alone do 
not tell a banker what he wants to 
know about your business. Modern 
methods are important. The record of 
executive decisions over a period of 
years is apt to count even more. In one 
instance the management’s forecast was 
right twenty-seven times out of thirty 
—an unusually high record. One of 
these decisions went directly opposite 
to the judgment of all the other leaders 
of the industry. That business was 
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perfectly proper in its place, is in 
fact a necessary function, but it 
should usually be carried on by those 
who make it their chief activity. It 
seldom goes well with manufactur- 
ing or merchandising. 

Another cause of too big inven- 
tories is the effort to cover too wide 
a field. A case in point is that of a 
manufacturer of knit underwear who 
had tried to make almost anything in 
that line which his salesmen could 
sell. As a result he was making a 
myriad of styles on many of which 
the sales and profits were negligible, 
but of which more or less complete 
stocks were carried. 

A study showed that one-third of 
the inventory of finished goods con- 
sisted of styles which made up only 
one-twentieth of the total sales. 
By eliminating those special 
styles the inventory was re- 
duced by a third with no appre- 
ciable adverse effect on sales 
and with a notable 


improve- 
ment in profits. 
Marketing conditions and 


methods have been changing so 
rapidly in recent years that you 
may be sure that any banker 
you might approach will scru- 
tinize closely the selling side of 
your business. 

Two basic things in which 
bankers are interested are 
whether a concern depends for 
its sales upon a few large cus- 
tomers or upon many small 
ones, and whether the product 
is one that continues to sell well 
during depressions. 

It is a great temptation to accept 
large orders that will keep a plant 
busy, especially if the owners are 
more skilled in production than in 
selling, but it is dangerous and gen- 
erally frowned on by bankers. 


NE concern that sells its entire 

output to three automobile man- 
ufacturers has lately been turned 
down by several investment houses. 
The product is one which could read- 
ily enough be made by automobile 
manufacturers—in fact, several do 
make it in their own factories. The 
chances are that this concern’s cus- 
tomers will decide to do the same ul- 
timately. To lose even one of its 
three customers would be more than 
apt to put this concern’s operations 
in the red. 

One recent bit of large financing 
was that of a concern which makes 
carbonic acid gas which is used 
chiefly by soda fountains and_ bot- 
tling works. 

Marketwise this concern is in a 
strong position. Its sales are made 
to thousands of small customers lo- 
cated all over the country. If a few 
customers stop buying no serious 
harm is done. 

The business is unusually stable 
year in and vear out. People seem 
to buy soda water and pop even in 
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bad times, cutting down first on 
their larger expenditures and 
continuing to spend their 
nickels and dimes for luxuries. 

Among the great changes 
that have been taking place of 
recent years those affecting 
markets basically have often 
been the cause of great losses 
to formerly prosperous con- 
cerns. Studies of trends 
which sometimes involve 
knowledge of probable scien- 
tific developments and which 
again may call for great con- 
structive imagination are im- 
portant when trying to deter- 
mine the future prosperity of 
a concern or of a whole in- 
dustry. 


AILURE to sense the im- 

portance of the laboratory 
experiments which made 
rayon commercially successful 
is one of the factors underly- 
ing the depression in some 
branches of the cotton indus- 
try. The woolen industry feels 
acutely the vogue for short 
skirts and for silk frocks. 
Far-sighted corset manufac- 
turers turned to making other 
garments in time—but others 
struggled on and piled up 
losses to the accompaniment of 
futile wailings against women 
and their ways. At the mo- 
ment it is said that certain 
branches of the amusement 
field are suffering from the 
radio, others are trying to 
pierce the future as it will be 
affected by television, and 
there is much speculation in 
several quarters as to what 
effect talking movies will have 
on the amusement business. 

I have heard of only one 
instance in which failure to 
look ahead as to markets re- 
sulted in success. One of the 
most successful tire manufac- 
turers once gave as the reason 
for his success, “I was too 
stupid to see that the days of 
widespread use of the bicycle 
were over. Many of my com- 
petitors saw it and got out of 
the tire business. I held on 
until I was nearly broke, and 
then along came the automo- 
bile and made me a millionaire. 
By being shortsighted I had 
the jump on the others.” 

It is however safer to look 
ahead. 

In fact for a business to be 
safe it is necessary that the 
judgment regularly displayed 
by the executives be sound. 
This is something that can be, 
but all too seldom is, defi- 
nitely determined. 

It is not difficult to examine 
the records of executive deci- 
sions over a period of years 








Two-Line 
Editorials 


May President Hoover’s regime con- 
tinue as propitiously as it begins! 
= a 
The Reserve Board is becoming less 
reserved. 
* Ok Ox 
All individually-owned businesses are 
not fated to be squeezed out. 


’ ts 
Foreign loan flotations here will fall off. 
x Ok Ox 


Inexperienced swimmers should not ven- 
ture beyond their depth in the present 
speculative sea. 

. +s 

Lindbergh has achieved his most im- 

portant “landing.” 


x Ok Ok 
Few oil stocks are inflated. 
x ok Ox 


Industrial Tariff increases, under exist- 
ing world conditions, will increase anti- 
Americanism. 


.- * 
Italy is wiser than Mexico religiously. 


Congress should give Capper’s resolu- 
tion very careful consideration even 
though it does look attractive. 


* Ok Ox 
Nothing static about Radio stock! 
* * * 


Hoover’s Cabinet members are likely to 
prove doers rather than dreamers. 


. *¢ 2 
Our foreign trade continues healthy. 


“American Telephone to Spend $82,- 
000,000 This Year on New Long-Distance 
Facilities.” That speaks for itself. 

* ¢ «¢ 
More momentous mergers approach. 
“= a 

Chain stores should by and by reduce 
commercial failures. 

x Ok Ox 

Cheaper money looks more probable 
than dearer money. 

* * * 

2757 companies were incorporated in 
Albany in one month, a new record. Hope 
springs eternal. 

* ox x 

Auto exports will fill more and more 

American pay envelopes. 
* * * 

Our oil supply will not always exceed 
demand, 

* * ok 

Some of our best corporations don’t lend 
on call in Wall Street. 

x Ok Ox 

To President Coolidge: Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant. 
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and so find out whether they 
were sound in the light of 
later developments. In one 
such case I found that of 
some thirty major decisions 
made by executives in one 
company, twenty-seven had 
been proven wise by future 
developments — an unusually 
high record. In one case the 
management had gone directly 
opposite to the judgment of 
all the other leaders of the in- 
dustry—and had been right 
while the others suffered. 
Such a record of consistently 
sound judgment is apt to be 
about as impressive to bankers 
as any financial statement, no 
matter how good. 


HAVE not attempted to 

discuss all of the points 
which an investment banker 
would look into were you to 
present your business as a 
candidate for financing. In 
practice we assign a value in 
percentages to each point and 
total them as a guide in de- 
termining the merit of a busi- 
ness as a whole. A business 
which rates under 50 is in our 


_ mind destined to failure. Up 


to 75 the proposition would be 
fair to middling but would not 
be taken up because the risk 
would be too great. We have 
never rated any business 
higher than 90. Even a busi- 
ness which seems perfect, and 
there are such, could hardly 
be given a rating of 100 be- 
cause there are too many 
things that can happen to the 
management. 

The points I have covered 
are a few of those which are 
fundamental to the success of 
any business—ones on which 
it is advisable to be sure you 
are right before approaching 
your banker, for you may be 
certain that he will look into 
them and judge you on them. 


HE in this country of 
ours we are enjoying for 
the most part the greatest 
prosperity that any people 
have ever known in history. 
That prosperity has come as 
the result of efficient manage- 
ment, business sense, and fair 
play. The industries that are 
not enjoying this prosperity 
begin to stick out like sore 
thumbs. It is se unusual and 
so unnecessary for an Amer- 
ican industry not to be pros- 
perous that the minute one is 
found not to be so, it is the 
subject of public suspicion. 
People demand to know what 
is the matter with it and who 
is responsible. — James J. 
Davis, Secretary of Labor. 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding ”’ 


a 


By B. C. Forbes 


WV 7 HY was Owen D. Young the unanimous and in- 

sistent choice of the international gathering in 
Paris to consider German reparations? Other things be- 
ing equal, it would have been natural to choose a linguist 


WHY able to understand all the languages 


OWEN D. ,; represented, English, French, German, 
YOUNG | 
ATTRACTS Italian. Mr. Young speaks only 


English. But he was recognized by all 
as the ideal man to handle the delicate, complicated con- 
ference. 

The chief explanation is that this American business 
man weds to great native ability and a legally-trained 
mind, a personality which radiates modesty, genialty, sym- 
pathy and, above all, diplomacy. He never becomes per- 
turbed or excited. He is never combative, never agres- 
sive. He never seeks to dominate; he conciliates. His im- 
partiality disarms opposition. He freely encourages others 
to present their views. 

Debate concluded, he adopts the role of umpire, or 
judge, sifting and summing up all the arguments adduced. 
Then he exerts his profound mental talents to outline a 
course of action fair to all. The original Dawes Plan 
was mainly the handiwork of his brain. The probability 
is that Owen D. Young will again be more responsible 
than any other delegate for whatever harmony may be 
attained by this latest historic effort to settle the many- 
sided financial complications begotten by the World War. 

ie 


The “mystery of life’ doesn’t bother those whose life 


is open. 
2. © 


Beauty can be soul-deep. 
. ¢ s 


Avoid stress in your early years and you invite distress 


in your later years. 
* * 


NTERNATIONAL commerce increases and America 
more than holds its own. The day is rapidly ap- 
proaching when the Panama Canal will be unable to cope 
expeditiously with all the traffic desirous of using it. No 
unnecessary delay should, therefore, be 


BUILD incurred in taking up in earnest the 
THE [ 

NICARAGUAN construction of the Nicaraguan Canal. 
CANAL That it would early reach a self-sus- 


taining basis cannot be doubted. Its 
use would, while benefitting the world at large, especially 
benefit important sections of the United States. While 
its desirability from a national safety point of view need 
not be emphasized, this consideration should not be 
ignored. It is to be hoped that President Hoover, with 


his engineering knowledge and his understanding of in- 
ternational commerce, will see in this project opportunity 
to do something calculated to form a monument to his 
Administration. 





Having 
acquired great wealth, we are following the example 


A MERICA is unfolding true to precedent. 


set by other nations when they became wealthy. Look 
at the fabulous prices paid for old paintings hitherto 
AMERICA owned in Europe. Note the world- 


UNFOLDING wide search for costly antiques to 
TRUE TO : 
PRECEDENT adorn our palatial homes. Yachts are 


heing built more magnificent than any 
owned by foreign royalty. Estates rivaling those of the 
landed nobility of Europe are being developed. Our 
leading institutions of learning are receiving endowments 
from individuals on a scale never experienced in any 
other country. The choicest and costliest in opera are 
engaged. Pleasure resorts are being evolved to cater to 
purses knowing no limits. 

Heretofore it has been commonly and correctly said 
that America has no leisure class. That is now only 
partly true. The number of rich Americans who do 
nothing still is relatively small, although the total is in- 
creasing. But a distinct change is coming over the mode 
of living of a very large number of our influential men 
of affairs. They no longer are slaves to work. They 
are so planning their lives as to yield them periods of 
leisure at least twice a year. And they are learning how 
to use leisure. Especially are they learning how to play. 
I was impressed afresh by this on a visit last month to 
Bermuda. There have sprung up there colonies of 
wealthy American families, families headed usually by a 
well-known man of large affairs. One of the very finest 
golf courses in the world is maintained mostly by Ameri- 
cans, and around it are being built extremely attractive 
Winter homes by Americans. Talks with merchants, 
hotel managers and others brought out that most of the 
large-scale spending in Europe is done by American 
visitors. 

Wealth in time germinates seeds which prove its un- 
doing, history has demonstrated. Thus far American 
wealth is, for the most part, being used either extraordin- 
arily commendably or harmlessly. Is it too much to hope 
that our innate democracy will preserve wealth in this 
land many generations longer than it has successfully 
survived in lands permeated by the caste system? 

* * x 


Some fellows care more for having polished shoes than 
polished brains. 
*x* « * 


Fear often is the fruit of unworthiness. 
= 2 


To get ahead: look ahead, think ahead, plan ahead, plod 
ahead. 
* * * 
The boss often is the most bossed man of all—by cir- 
cumstances. 
* * * 


The fellow who digs in never has to be dug out. 
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T last a business 
man has been 
elected Chief Ex- 


ecutive of “The largest 
business organization in 
the world.” 

What is this likely to mean to the United States during 
the years lying immediately ahead? 

No man can accomplish miracles, but Herbert Hoover 
can be counted upon to do more for the strengthening, the 
solidifying, the upbuilding, the expansion and the pros- 
perity of American business than any other President 
was qualified to accomplish. The nation is confronted 
with several major economic problems which Herbert 
Hoover is fitted to guide towards successful solution. 

For example: 

Nine years ago Congress passed legislation provid- 
ing for the consolidation of all our many railroads into 
approximately a score of large, well-rounded systems. 
Due mainly to the obstructive tactics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, little progress has been made. 
President Hoover can be depended upon to use his in- 
fiuence to have this wholly unsatisfactory situation taken 
up in a businesslike way and handled without further un- 
conscionable delay. Unquestionably his attitude will favor 
that taken by Congress in the Transportation Act of 1920. 
What a satisfactory solution of this whole problem would 
mean in the way of stimulating cheerfulness and confi- 
dence, it would be difficult to overestimate. 

Consolidation and co-operation are the main goals of 
industry and business to-day. Legislation has already 
made possible the formation of a few export associations, 
enabling certain American industries to cope with foreign 
combinations of buyers and to obtain better prices than 
would have been possible under cut-throat competition. 

But industrial co-operation at home has been held 
more or less in check by the anti-trust laws now on the 
statute books. These laws have also operated to prevent 
numbers of planned consolidations. No man has done 
more in this country than Herbert Hoover in his position 
as Secretary of Commerce to bring about the abolition 
of waste and loss through uncalled-for competition and 
to effect colossal economies through standardization of 
products. It can be safely assumed, therefore, that, as 
President, he will favor a continuance of this policy. And 
it may be that he will recommend the modifying of anti- 
trust laws so as to permit certain types of co-operation 
and consolidation now under the ban of these laws passed 
when national and international economic conditions were 
very different from what they are to-day. 

In the important realm of public utilities President 
Hoover’s influence is likely to be felt beneficially. He 
has had far too mature business experience to be 
enamoured of Government ownership and operation. 
Some of the one-sided tactics of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in its current probe into public utility activities 
are little likely to receive his endorsement. He logically 
can be expected to support the present trend in public 
utilities towards the ideal set up by Congress for our 
transportation systems. Developments of gigantic magni- 
tude are likely to be witnessed in the utility field, a field 
most intimately involved in our national prosperity. 

The next few years are destined to bring far-reaching 
developments in bank control and bank ownership. Not- 


May Mean 


What a Business President 
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withstanding existing 
Federal and State re- 
striction on branch bank- 
ing, ways and means are 
being found by the able 
and the ambitious and 
the influential to extend their hold upon banks and 
banking operations. “Group banking” is most in favor 
at the moment; meaning the acquisition of a controlling 
stock interest, sometimes entire ownership, of a group of 
banks in one State or in several States by a central inter- 
est, usually in the form of a holding company. That the 
universal economic trend towards bigness and towards 
multiple ownership can be or will be completely thwarted 
in the banking world is unthinkable. With or without 
additional legislation, the strong are certain to overtower 
the weak in banking as in other spheres. Just as the 
rapid spread of chain stores will bring a decrease in com- 
mercial failures, so the spread of strong ownership of 
banks will cut down bank failures. President Hoover’s 
attitude towards banking, it may be deduced, is unlikely 
to be very different from his attitude towards industry, 
transportation, utilities and general business. 

In all matters involving international interests Presi- 
dent Hoover doubtless will act vigilantly and intelligently. 
For instance, it is entirely reasonable to expect him to 
push aggressively the construction of the long-discussed 
Nicaraguan Canal. The need for a second waterway 
linking the Atlantic and the Pacific will daily become more 
urgent from a commercial viewpoint, and, of course, the 
project is invested with considerations of our national 
defense. 

In short, a business Chief Executive cannot fail to 
prove helpful to business and, therefore, to American 
workers alike in our factories and on our farms. 

Some express apprehension lest President Hoover stir 
up the opposition of radicals by appearing to favor busi- 
ness overmuch. This fear is likely to prove groundless 
in view of Mr. Hoover’s long training in taking every 
conceivable factor into calculation and consideration be- 
fore reaching a decision. 

May his occupancy of the White House prove a bless- 


ing to us all whatever our station in life. 
* * ok 


to America 


Play the game and be game. 
* * «4 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE has repeatedly exhibited a 
deep understanding of economics—and has not hesi- 
tated to adhere to sound policies in the teeth of bitter 


opposition. His staunch support of the Shipping Board 

in its decision to sell the United States 
pac and American Merchant Lines to pri- 
OF SHIPS vate bidders, despite attempted inter- 
IS BETTER 


ference by the Senate, is the latest 
illustration. Although never having had practical business 
experience, Mr. Coolidge has decided wisely practically 
every important business problem which has confronted 
him during his Administration. Notwithstanding that most 
of his life has been spent in political atmospheres—perhaps 
because of it—he has no illusions concerning the superior 
ability of politicians to conduct business enterprises. In 
common with the majority of thoughtful citizens, Presi- 
dent Coolidge has recognized the vital need for building 
up American shipping because of commercial as well as 
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self-defense considerations. But he has thoroughly under- 
stood that this can be done better by experienced ship- 
ping interests than by politicians. Consequently, he has 
favored the withdrawal of government ownership and 
operation of ships just as speedily as private individuals 
and corporations can step in and offer effective competi- 
tion with the rest of the world. 

In no small measure America’s long period of pros- 
perity under Coolidge regime has been due to his con- 
structive statesmanship and the universal confidence 
which he has inspired throughout the financial and busi- 
ness world. Happily, his successor enters office enjoying 
similar confidence. 


* 


There’s nothing in a name—except what we make it. 


HY should America experience unemployment dur- 
ing prosperous times? That occurred last Winter 
and even now there are at least mild complaints of lack 
of work in numbers of centers—the flood of idle work- 


" ers that has been beating against the 
a Ford employment gates comes to 


DURING mind. Can anything be done more 
amecsamaiaialel than has been done to bring about 
steadier employment, in the form of leveling out seasonal 
peaks and valleys? A conference of highly influential! 
men of affairs is to be held at Washington on March 5 
to consider how this tremendously important problem 
should be taken up by industry. Some blame the whole- 
sale introduction of labor-saving machinery for releasing 
so many workers and making it impossible for them to 
find other employment. Sidney Blumenthal, the well- 
known silk manufacturer, whose interest in workers has 
long been sympathetic and deep, writes: 


This is not a new problem projected by automatic machinery 
or other forms of high-speed production. A very clear case 
exists to-day in the soft coal industry, where hundreds of mines 
are operating at 30 per cent. to 40 per cent. capacity and during 
the 60 per cent. to 70 per cent. slack time, the men are earning 
nothing. In short, human energy is going to waste because they 
are unemployed. If 30 per cent. of the miners were employed 100 
per cent. of the time, the earnings of the 30 per cent. would be as 
much as the aggregate earnings of the 100 per cent. employed for 
a short time, and the other 70 per cent. of the miners would be 
released for other work. How can they be shifted into other 
channels of activity, either voluntarily or by compulsion, unless 
new forms of employment are found? 


Undoubtedly they could be shunted into other channels, but how 
to deal with the interim period of this new adaptation? It is one 
of the evidences of a faulty social organization, and not of the in- 
troduction of mechanical improvements. By blaming the condi- 
tion on the latter we are establishing an alibi which must be 
eliminated at the outset if we want to get anywhere. 

The trend undoubtedly is towards more spare time with which 
to enjoy life, more wages from which to save, a lower cost of 
commodities to help along this saving, and a higher standard of 
living to help spend his increased saving from the wage fund to 
be used in the additional leisure time. 


*K * * 
Some corporations make men; others unmake them. 
* * * 


HE bigger the enterprise, the bigger the man needed 
to direct it successfully, The most enlightened boards 
of directors now recognize that the best investment they 
can make is an investment in superior executive brains. 
The inducements now offered to ex- 


SUPERIOR 
EXECUTIVES ceptionally able men would, if made 
A FORM OF : : 

INSURANCE known, amaze the public. Emolu- 


ments exceeding a quarter-of-a-mi- 
lion or half-a-million and even a million dollars a year 


are held out. Straight salaries rarely exceed $250,000 but, 
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to attract an ideal man, a large block of stock common- 
ly is made available to him on extremely attractive terms. 
And, in addition, profit-sharing on a general scale is added. 
The best insurance against bankruptcy, it is now coming 
to be recognized, is managerial brains of the first caliber. 

Here is another consideration. On every side con- 
solidations are under way. Not always is the head of the 
dominating company selected to head the merger. Quite 
often consolidations are engineered mainly to secure the 
services of a particularly brilliant executive heading a 
smaller enterprise. When this is so, the owners of the 
smaller enterprise, the stockholders, stand to fare much 
better than when a consolidation is inspired by the need 
for doing something to avert threatened disaster. A 
huge concern indifferently managed is no match for a 
lesser concern brilliantly managed. 

Hence, from every point of view, the aim should be to 
attract executives of exceptional caliber. Money-making 
is dependent upon management. 

* ok ok 
Rushing is mostly four-flushing. 
* 2K * 
Sometimes the bookworm turns out a success. 
xk * xX 
M ANY salesmen constantly complain about condi- 
tions being all wrong—wrong with their company, 
wrong with their product, wrong with their territory. 
What is actually wrong in most instances is the salesman 


Two himself. The president of a com- 
SALESMEN pany doing a nationwide business, 
WHO — . 

SUCCEEDED after commenting on a recent article 


on selling, gives these interesting facts: 


“A young man in a prominent Southern city wrote applying 
for the privilege of selling our product. From the start he 
obtained an order every day and kept this up for several 
years. We asked a traveling representative to go and spend 
three or four days instructing this new man believing that, 
considering the ability shown, he would produce even better 
results after instructions from our representative. When his 
report came in it was to the effect that the young man was 
a bank clerk and did all of his selling in the noon hour, a 
time when the average so-called salesman tells you you can’t 
do business. He is still doing well. 

“We once received an application for our agency from a 
man in another Southern city, considered one of the slowest 
in the South, over half the population being black. As his 
three letters of recommendation, written on the stationery of a 
lawyer, a doctor and a minister, were splendid, we gave him 
the agency. During the Summer months in that Southern 
city, with more than half the population black, he sold more 
machines than many of our old representatives in prosperous 
Northern cities of equal or somewhat larger size. In Septem- 
ber he wrote thanking us for permitting him to sell our 
machines and stated he was sorry he couldn’t continue as he 
had made money enough to go back and finish his education 
at Tuskagee. This was the first intimation we had that he 
was a colored man. We later found that those who: recom- 
mended him were all colored. 

“Here was a case of a negro selling white people in a 
Southern city during the hot Summer weather, doing a better 
business than white men in white cities in the North. We 
haven’t since been able to get a white man in that city to 
do equally well. 

“It is my opinion that in both cases it was just a case of 
the man putting in every minute of the hours he could work 
covering the territory closely, working from door to door, 
getting away from the beaten path covered by those who had 
preceded him and finding prospects in unexpected places, which 
the others had concluded were not worth working.” 


Maybe this recital will put fresh courage into some 
salesmen disposed to feel that things are going badly 
with them. Success or failure is determined mainly by 
the use we make of what lies under our hat—not forget- 
ting to use our legs energetically whenever necessary. 

* * * 


Serve and you deserve to succeed. 
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President’s Office of the National Exchange Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Showing a ‘‘CLEMCO”’ 
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First Impressions 


¢ 
© IRST impressions of a man—his mode of dress, characteristics of 


| iS speech, Ais office —indelibly cling to us, often to be involuntarily re- aN 


| } viewed and thus constantly influencing our judgment of him. | 
| { I 
In creating desired business First Impressions, the rich beauty of a x 
| oh “CLEMCO” Fine Office Suite is a power that helps build confidence Sy 
nd establishes substantial friendships. } 
oy : P oS 


We will mail you “Pointers In Planning An Office’ and 
Floor Plan Material when requested on your letterhead 
THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3419 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 


Natton-wide Service Through the Better Office Furniture Representatives 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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OHN J. RASKOB, former 


chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of General Motors, is a good 
penman and has not much use for 
a clerk that does 
not write clearly. 
He inherited in his 
office a very smart 
and efficient official 
but whose hand- 
writing was almost 
unintelligible. 

A friend of Mr. 
Raskob, who was 
waiting to see him in an adjoining 
room, overheard him say to the sub- 
ordinate. “Jim, what is the use of 
your writing anything you or any- 
one else can’t read? Did you ever 
hear of the freight agent on the D. 
L. & W. that received a shipment 
amongst which was a donkey de- 
scribed on the freight bill as ‘1 burro.’ 
After checking his goods carefully 
the agent made this report: ‘Short, 
1 bureau, over 1 jackass.” 





URING the Presidential cam- 

paign, President-Elect Hoover 
got credit for having performed a 
great many unusual tasks. But it 
remained for a child to put him in a 
class with Hercules. 


Asked by a teacher, a few days 
after the election, what one of Mr. 
Hoover’s greatest accomplishments 
was, a bright member of the class 
replied : 

“He stopped the Mississippi flood.” 


HE late Harry Lane, of Ore- 

gon, was no respecter of persons 
or personages; and, having grown 
up as a man of action in the old 
West, and occupying executive posts 
before he went to the United States 
Senate, he used few words and hated 
verbosity. 

One day, visibly disgusted by the 
wordiness of Senatorial proceedings, 
he paced up and down the corridor 
between the Senate Chamber and the 
Marble Room, vigorously puffing his 
inseparable pipe. A young attache 
from New York, engaged him in 
conversation, and the talk turned to 
such political devices as the initiative, 
referendum and recall, of which Sen- 
ator Lane was a vigorous advocate. 
The New Yorker confessed an ad- 
miration for the principle underlying 
these measures but expressed serious 
doubt whether the people were po- 
litically intelligent enough to make 
them work properly. 

“Maybe your people couldn’t make 
them work,” said Harry Lane, “but 
out in Oregon, my people make them 
work.” A few more strides and a 
few more puffs on his pipe. “But my 
people have sense.” A few more 
strides, a few more puffs, and then 
suddenly stopping, he pointed a dis- 
respectful thumb toward the Senate 
Chamber. 

“My people, young man, have sense 


Little Bits 


About 


BIG 
MEN 


—they’ve got for instance a damned 
sight more sense than this bunch of 
windjammers in here.” With which 
succinct commentary on the august 
body of which he was a member he 
resumed his walk—and his vigorous 
puffing on the well-seasoned pipe. 


OUIS BAMBERGER ad- 

dressed 5,000 workers in his 
huge Newark store on the patience 
that customers had in the old days 
and he told this incident: 


“One day a customer came late in 
the evening to buy a pair of white 
gloves to wear to the theatre. They 
were gloves which had a special clasp 
with a little spring attached to a push 
button. The salesperson showed her 
how to put them on and fitted them 
to her. The next morning when the 
store opened the lady was waiting 
outside with her white gloves on. It 
seems she hadn’t been able to get 
them off, had to wear them to bed 
that night and came in, not for a re- 


fund, but to be shown how to remove 
them !” 


OD pare CLAPP, one-time Re- 
l publican and Bull Moose Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, is a big man 
physically as well as mentally—a very 
mountain of a man, as befits one 
who grew up among the tall trees of 
the Northwest. 

One Winter night the Senator, rid- 
ing home in a Capital City street car, 
found himself seated next to Elmer 
Murphy, then Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune. 
Murphy was something of a dandy. 
Not only did he sport a cane, but he 
affected very yellow chamois gloves, 
a pair of which he was wearing on 
the occasion. 

“Murphy,” said Clapp, in his big 
booming voice, “Why do you wear 
those gloves?” 

“Why, Senator, to keep my hands 
warm.” 
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“Huh!” grunted Clapp. “Listen, 
my boy. You see those hands ?— 
and he held out two huge fists that 
could have given Tunney an argu- 
ment, and that bore eloquent testi- 
mony to days when they had swung 
an ax and felled many a giant tree. 
“Well, when I was a lad, I thought 
nothing of going out sleigh-riding on 
a Winter night, with the tempera- 
ture 10 degrees below zero, or eve. 
colder, and driving twenty miles with 
one bare hand holding the reins— 
and the other around a girl’s waist. 
Gloves ?—they would only have been 
in the way!” 


YRON C. TAYLOR, chair- 

man, finance committee, United 
States Steel Corporation, who re- 
cently gave Cornell University, his 
alma mater, $1,- 
500,000 for a new 
law school, has a 
profound respect 
for the industry, 
of which he is a 
leader, as revealed 
in this parable, 
which he likes to 
recall : 

An ancient legend, handed down 
through the years, tells us that when 
the great temple at-Jerusalem was 
completed King Solomon gave a 
feast to the artificers employed in its 
construction. Upon unveiling the 
throne a blacksmith was found to 
have usurped the seat of honor at the 
King’s right. This seat had not yet 
been awarded to that craft whose 
work was considered the most im- 
portant contribution of skill and ef- 
fort in the rearing of the great edi- 
fice. The people clamored and the 
guard rushed in to cut the usurper 
down, but King Solomon, with a 
gesture, commanded that the black- 
smith be allowed to speak. He re- 
plied, “Thou hast, O King, invited 
to this feast all craftsmen but me; 
yet how could these builders have 
reared the temple without the tools 
I fashioned?” “True,” decreed 
Solomon, “the seat is his of right; 
all honor to the iron worker.” 





Pee D. ROCKEFELLER, long 


the world’s richest man, mellowed 
by age, would rather have acclaim 
than riches. That was the philoso- 
phy expounded by the 89-year-old 
capitalist on his return to Ormond 
Beach, Florida. 


“Friendship is one of the greatest 
things in life,” he declared. “You 
know that old saying: ‘Tis better 
to be acclaimed than have riches?’ 
You want to remember that, young 
man, because when you grow old you 
will find out how true it is.” 

Mr. Rockefeller was addressing an 
Associated Press corespondent, to 
whom he presented a gleaming new 
dime as a remembrance. 
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WueEN one fish company calls all of its customers 
everywhere every Monday morning, and conducts 
all of its business by telephone. 

When a single packing house, in one month, 
receives 1500 calls from its territory ordering 
meats. 

When a flour salesman spends $65 for out of town 
calls and brings in $500,000 worth of orders in a 
month. ... 

When this whole magazine might be filled with 
similar experiences, is it not important that every 
business man should know how little telephone 
calls now cost? 

There have been rate reductions in 1926, in 
(927 and on February 1 of this year. The map 







shows how far your telephone dollars now go, 
whether you talk between neighboring cities or 
half-way across the continent. 

What are the problems of your particular organi- 
zation? Some companies use Sequence Calls to save 
additional time. Some train special telephone sales- 
men. Many are now using the Key Town Plan and 
Credit Plan for their traveling representatives. How 
could telephone calls save and earn the most for you? 
A letter or call to your local Bell business office will 
bring skilled minds to work with yours. 

Meantime, what pending out of town transac- 
tions could be hastened by telephone? 

Bell Telephone Service ... Quick... 


. . Inexpensive Universal. 











KARDEX (the control board 


of business ) flashes vital 
operating facts instantly, 
continuously and visibly 


Eacu day your business continues 
steadily accumulating new infor- 
mation ... from letters, remit- 
tances, reports, orders . . . to add 
to the already huge mass of data 
you have filed away. These, and 
the accumulated information in 
your files, make sound decisions 
possible. Yet what becomes of 
them? Some are recorded here, 
some there. They are all records 
and available, ready to give up 
facts when exhumed. But until 
then, silent and dumb as the grave. 

When you call for all the data 
on a certain situation, the mass of 
material that arrives must be 
ploughed through, one by one, 


- Controt Boarp oF A SUBMARINE: Its commander's 
sixth sense. Out of the blind depths surrounding him, its in- 
struments assemble the essential facts about his distance be- 
low the surface, the speed of his motors, the condition of his 
fuel and air supply and signal them to him instantly, continu- 
ously and visibly. Any unusual condition flashes its warning. 
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until you find the particu- 
lar information you need. 

All this can be changed. Kardex 
Visible Records, because of their 
“control board” feature, will give 
you the essential information you 
need for a sound decision instantly, 
continuously and visibly. Any un- 
usual condition and its cause flashes 
a warning unmistakably through 
brilliant color signals. 

In every one of your depart- 
ments Kardex will save a vast 
amount of executive worry and 
make more time available for con- 
structive planning. 


The Kardex “control board’”’— 
and how it groups facts 
Consider stock control. The condi- 
tion of every item is instantly in- 
dicated by brightly colored signals. 
You can, without laborious study, 
know at a glance “maximum has 
been reached”. . . ““minimum has 
been reached”... “on order”... 

“in transit” .. . “obsolete” . . 
“overstocked.” 
As a result you keep down capital 


KARDEX Vissthle Records 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


THE CONTROL BOARD OF BUSINESS 


A Division of Remincton Rano Business Service 









WT OF THE DEPTHS 
MGNALS 


tied up in stock, increase turn- 
over, prevent accumulation of ob- 
solete material, and purchase 
automatically. 

The close-up of a Kardex slide, 
shown on the next page, illustrates 
this. 

Important facts are visibly 
charted in “control board” form 
for executive use. 

Kardex is also a super-efficient 
record system, saving thirty to 
sixty per cent of clerk time and 
clerk cost. 


Send for book giving com- 
plete details 


We shall be glad to send any busi- 
ness executive a book which gives 
a complete explanation of the Kar- 
dex “control board” method and 
its application to every division of 
a business. Just mail coupon. 


Kardex Division, Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Dept. F-3 ) 


Send book giving complete details of Kardex. 


Name 





Firm___ 





Position 





Street. 





City. State 
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| HE Controt Boarp or A BusinEss: Kardex Visible Records. 
Out of the depths of business files the essential facts about the 
condition of sales, production, costs, inventory and collections, 
are assembled on these records and signaled to the executive 
instantly, continuously and visibly by brilliant color markers. 
Any unusual condition flashes its warning. 
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How K ardex prevents 
over stocking and out -of- 
stock conditions 


Below is a close-up view of a Kardex 
stock record slide. The title margin, 
always visible, serves as an instantane- 
ous index to the item and flashes essential 
facts by color signals. The detailed history 
of the item comes in view the moment the 
pockets are flipped back. (Your present 
card forms can be inserted in these 
pockets.) 


The Purchase Record form is filed on the 
back of the pocket. It carries all the informa- 
tion necessary to guide the purchasing agent 
in buying this particular item. 

The Stock Record work sheet provides 
columns for posting date, quantity disbursed, 
balance of stock on hand, cumulated sales or 
withdrawals for the month and the number of 
weeks’ supply on hand. Spaces at bottom 
are provided for entering the minimum, order 
quantity and weeks’ supply. 

The Yearly Recap form under the work sheet 
provides for a monthly recap of stock balances 
and sales covering a four-year period. 

& The orange progressive signal indicates the 
weeks’ supply of stock on hand by its posi- 
tion on the numbered scale. 
The green signal indicates the minimum 
weeks’ supply at which time a replenish- 
ment order should be placed. 
| The purple signal at the extreme right of 
the pocket indicates that this item is now 
on order. 


REMINGTON RAND 


Business Service 


REMINGTON Typewriters and Accounting Ma- 
chines . . . LIBRARY BUREAU Filing Systems 
and Indexing Service . . . patton Adding 
and Bookkeeping Machines . . . POWERS 
Accounting Machines . . . SAFE-CABINET Rec- 
ord Protection . . . KALAMAZOO and BAKER- 
vAwTER Loose-Leaf Equipment . . . RAND 
AND KARDEX Visible Records 
Sales Offices Everywhere 
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A Factory’s Town 
(Continued from page 18) 


the need of high pressure selling 
methods. 

One of its great achievements was 
toward the end of the war, when the 
Armistice was in sight. Someone 
in the Federal Government got the 
idea that there should be a universal 
distribution of some kind to the sol- 
diers on the day fighting stopped. 
The decision finally was made to hand 
each soldier a bar of chocolate and 
this was put up to manufacturers. 
Most of them already were operating 
under difficulties, chiefly a shortage 
of help. After some negotiations the 
Hershey Company took the order 
alone and delivered a million dollars 
worth of big bars in thirty days. 

“We had to take some of it back 
later,” said Mr. Hershey. “After 
getting it the government put it into 
warehouses, and there it remained. 
Nobody had taken the trouble to ar- 
range for its distribution. Some was 
disposed of through service organiza- 
tions. We took it back to make sure 
that it would not get on the market 
in a deteriorated condition. Milk 
chocolate will keep under the proper 
conditions for two years, but we were 
not sure of the conditions under 
which it had been kept.” 


At seventy-one Mr. Hershey is of 
medium height, gray haired, with 
heavy black eyebrows and an easy 
smile. Recently he decided to add 
two eighteen hole golf courses to the 
community advantages, and in one 
day he tramped over the sites with 
a course expert. For many years 
he has held no office in any of the 
corporations which he controls. For 
a time he would not have a telephone 
in his office, chiefly because associates 
were constantly referring problems 
to him which he felt they should de- 
termine themselves. 

At the time I saw Mr. Hershey 
men were at work laying out the 
two golf courses. One of them—in- 
tended as a country club for execu- 
tives, visitors and their friends—has 
been given the big Hershey mansion 
for its clubhouse. Mr. Hershey is 
retaining for himself two rooms and 





a Summer dining porch. Since the 


death of his wife he has occupied 
the mansion only during the Sum- 
mers, spending all of his Winters in 
Cuba. Very little of his time when 
he is at Hershey is spent in the 
offices. He devotes far more at- 
tention to the industrial school than 
to the business. 





I have brought myself by long 
meditation to the conviction that a 
human being with a settled purpose 
must accomplish it, and that nothing 
can resist a will which will stake even 
existence upon its fulfillment.—Dis- 
raeli. 


Stlong Time 
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Have a Light 


By Forrest Dunne 


disaster was prophecied because 


“SIN CE ee A NOTHER industry for which 


E had to work twelve hours a 
day. 


MERICAN merchant ships 
ruled the sea. 


PRESIDENTIAL | inaugura- 


tion was mostly fanfare and 
feathers. 





LAST furnaces used wood for 
fuel. 


EK VERYBODY walked to work. 


™~ ACH railway coach was warmed 
by a stove. 
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Mes clothes have changed in 
style. 


ORE people lived in Boston 
l than New York. 


HE peddler offered most house- 
wives their only chance to buy 
the trinkets and luxuries of life. 


HE whole family crowded into 
one automobile. 





5 ie American manufacturer kept 
wages as low as possible. 


OMEN did the family wash- 
ing on the washboard. 


of new developments has just 
turned up in the Federal census of 
manufacturers with a healthy little 
increase of 4.4 per cent. for 1927 
over 1925, the last preceding cénsus 
year. 

This husky baby is the match busi- 
ness, which took in at wholesale 
prices in 1927 the not inconsiderable 
sum of $24,785,835, as compared 
with $23,741,469 in 1925. Apparently 
it won't be long now until the great 
American match bill reaches twenty- 
five million dollars a year. 

These sums relate only to estab- 
lishments engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of all kinds of matches, 
defined by the meticulous census tak- 
ers as “splinters of soft wood or 
pieces of waxed thread or paper tip- 
ped with a combustible composition 
that ignites by friction, prepared for 
sale in boxes, books and blocks.” 


T will be recalled that the advent 

of the automatic pocket lighter 
with the return of the American Ex- 
peditionary Force from France gave 
rise to some gloomy predictions for 
the future of the match industry a 
few years ago. The Census Bureau 
has not got around to a special classi- 
fication of lighter manufacturers, 
but undoubtedly even more has been 
spent on them than on matches. In 
spite of that, however, the uses of 
fire have increased so much, not only 
through the increase in the consump- 
tion of cigars, tobacco and cigarettes 
but also through the steady substitu- 
tion of gas and oil ranges for the old 
fashioned kitchen stove which was 
kept alight all the time, that the de- 
mand for matches is still increasing. 


It is interesting to note that in- 
creased efficiency has had a great 
deal to do with the increase in vol- 
ume, in this industry. Its 1927 record 
was made with 3,885 employees as 
compared with 4,627 in 1925, a de- 


crease of sixteen per cent. Total 
wages in the same period de- 
creased only 12.9 per cent., so that 


the pay of remaining workers has 
been increased. 





A LTHOUGH we are all en- 

dowed with eyes, few of us 
see very well. We see what we are 
accustomed to see, and what we are 
told to see. To the rest of what is 
about us we are largely anesthetic, 
for we live in a kind of hazy dream 
bent on our purposes. 

For the apprehension of the ex- 
ternal world, and of that larger en- 
vironment which is invisible, we are 
almost helpless until we are supplied 
with patterns of seeing which enable 


us to fix objects clearly amidst the 
illegible confusion of experience. 
When we find a pattern which works 
well, in that it allows us to feel that 
we have made a large area of reality 
our own, we are grateful, and we 
use that pattern until it is threadbare. 
For to invent new patterns requires 
more genius than most of us have, 
and to deal with life freshly in all its 
variety is much too much trouble for 
preoccupied men.—Walter L. Lipp- 
man, in “Men of Destiny.” 














Among prominent persons and in- 
stitutions served by Davey Tree 
Surgeons are the following: 


HON. EVANS WOOLLEN 
GREENWICH, CONN. 

TREE ASSOCIATION 
ERLANGER COTTON MILLS 
MICHAEL F. CUDAHY 
KANSAS CITY PARK BOARD 
SIR THOMAS TATE 
RANDOLPH-MACON SCHOOL 
ROBERT BACON FARM 
RUTH DEAN 
C. SIDNEY SHEPARD 





JOHN DAVEY 


1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
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A science, a philosophy, an ideal 


Most people have had an instinctive love 
of nature, even before the time when “‘the 
groves were God’s first temples.”’ But few 
seemed to realize that trees were actually 
living, breathing things and subject to 
disease and death. More particularly, no 
one ever dreamed that anything could be 
done to save them. 


Then John Davey came into the world; 
and because he was an unusual lover of 
nature, he chose to acquire training in 
horticulture. 


Before his time trees were more or less 
generally the victims of neglect and often 
of abuse. John Davey conceived a great 
idea; he studied the sciences to provide 
a basis for his theories, and then worked 
out a systematic method of treating trees 


to save them. This was nearly a half cen- 
tury ago. 


Only occasionally is a man permitted 
to give the world a new idea. John Davey 
did more than this. He created a philoso- 
phy, built around his new science and 
based on the essential principle that the 
tree is a living, breathing organism. 


To him this whole thing became a great 
ideal. Under his forceful and devoted 
leadership there was developed a system 
of principles in practice and conduct, of 
business and professional ethics. 

No man can continue in the Davey Organiza- 
tion, although John Davey has been dead six years, 
unless he remains true to the science, the philosophy 
and the ideals of the founder. You can trust Davey 
Tree Surgeons. They will do only those things that 
ought to be done in your interest. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 195 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices: New York; Boston; Providence, R.1.; Hartford, Conn.; Stamford, Conn.; Pittsfield, Mass.; Albany; Montreal; Rochester; 
Buffalo; Toronto; Philadelphia; Baltimore; Washington; Charlotte, N.C.; Atlanta; Pittsburgh; Cleveland ; Toledo; Columbus; Cincinnati; 
Louisville; New Orleans; Indianapolis; Detroit; Grand Rapids; Chicago; Minneapolis; St. Louis; Kansas City. 


Send for local representative to examine your trees without cost or obligation 





DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


RTIN L. DAVEY, President and General Manager 








































Cross & Cross 
Architects 


The Geo. A. Fuller Company 
General Contractors 


Norman Seton Company 
Sheet Metal Contractors 


. Livingston & Co. 
lectrical Contractors 


Metropolitan Electric Mfg. Co. ‘ 
lectric Switchboards 








A Electric Panelboards a Ae 
. . L. Murphy, Inc. 
~ = Plumbing Contractor 
\ ue Reliance Fireproof Door Co. 
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— 87,643 pounds 
of Bronze 
in the new : 
Harriman Building 


HE towering Harriman Building, 39 Broadway, 

New York, has 87,643 pounds of Bronze in its 
construction. This enduring copper alloy was used 
in the ornamental bronze work, window and door 
hardware, electrical equipment, illuminated signs 
and elevator parts. 


The roof flashings are of Anaconda copper—15,000 
pounds. Nearly 70,000 pounds of copper went 
into the 13 high speed elevators and the electrical 
system. 42,825 pounds of brass were used in the 
plumbing and heating systems and lighting fixtures. 


The use of rustless copper, brass and bronze in 
buildings of every description is increasing rapidly 
as experience proves the economy of durable rust 
proof construction. 


me THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
_ General Offices, Waterbury, Connecticut 
Offices and Agencies located in all the Principal Cities 


ANACONDA COPPER 
BRASS AnagOnoA BRONZE 
















The Investment 


Trust’s Future 


By Paul Clay 


HE writer as the 


economist 
attained national 


of ForsBEs 
promi- 


nence when he foresaw 


LTHOUGH 

A tie investment 
4 trust is our 
most recent great in- 
vestment movement, 
its extraordinary 
growth and popular- 
ity have their origins 
in developments underway in this 
country for at least fifty years. 

A comprehension of the basic fac- 
tors is necessary for an understand- 
ing of the investment trust as it is 
functioning to-day as well as to grasp 
its future possibilities. 

Had we not become a wealthy na- 
tion earning a large surplus over the 
cost of living, the investment trust 
never could have made progress here. 
Had we not developed stock ex- 
changes and capital markets, had not 
the firms and partnerships of former 
times been displaced by corporations, 
had we not become a nation of in- 
vestors, had not the World War re- 
sulted in a vast increase in the earn- 
ings of the American people available 
for investment, had there not been 
a huge improvement since the days 
of the gold corner in the ethics of 
financial business, and had not the 
position of common stocks as invest- 
ments been vastly strengthened since 
1914—the investment trust never 
could have come into its own. In 
brief it was the great growth of the 
volume of funds seeking investment 
and the equally great growth of good 


vice. 





“ 


post-war needs. 
cently he was the economist 
of Moody's Investors Ser- 
He is now the vice- 
president and economist of 
the United States Shares 
Corporation. 


Until re- securities available 


for investment that 
was the making of 
the investment trust. 
From the time the 
New York Stock Ex- 
change was first or- 
ganized in 1817 up 
to and including 1880, the securi- 
ties traded in consisted largely of 
those of governments, municipalities, 
banks, railroads, etc., and industrial 
securities had not come into exist- 
ence, until about 1880. In a preten- 
tious list of so-called trusts or cor- 
porations published in the Journal of 
Commerce Year Book in 1899 and 
representing an aggregate capital of 
$7,300,000,000 there were mentioned 
only twelve trusts organized prior to 
1880. Indeed, the great majority 
were organized in the 90s. In those 
early days industrial business was 
still done by individuals and firms. 
Indeed, in 1885 when the New York 
Stock Exchange created the unlisted 
department to hardle industrial 
shares, these were regarded as being 
so highly speculative as to be inad- 
missible to the listing privilege. 
Between 1860 and 1880, however, 
we had taken one grand step toward 
becoming a capitalist nation and, 
therefore, toward preparing a soil in 
which investment trusts could thrive. 
We had established the factory sys- 
tem in place of the old system of in- 


The Tontine Coffee House, 
the first indoor Stock Ex- 


change, 1796 


© Brown Brothers 












































© New York Stock Exchange 
The present New York Stock 
Exchange, at Wall and Broad 


dividual shops and the result was that 
the number of our manufacturing 
plants had more than doubled and 
their output had increased from 
$1,900,000,000 to $5,400,000,000. 
The year 1881 or 1882 marked the 
culmination of the greatest boom 
ever experienced under the factory 
system just as the year 1856 marked 
the culmination of the greatest boom 
ever enjoyed under the old shop or 
individual ownership system. 

No boom in American history ever . 
eclipsed that of 1870 to 1882 and this 
remains true in spite of the major de- 
pression of the ’70s. During this 
boom the typical increase for grow- 
ing industries was 100 per cent. in 
twelve years. Railroad mileage in- 
creased more than 100 per cent.; so 
did pig iron production and so did 
fire insurance outstanding. Savings 
bank deposits increased not quite 100 
per cent.; petroleum production, 400 
per cent.; and post office revenue 
more than 100 per cent. 

Thus the first great step in prepar- 
ing American financial soil for the 
investment trust was the building of 
the factory system between 1860 and 
1880; and the next great step was 
the general establishment of indus- 
trial corporations between that time 
and 1890. Without these trusts or 
corporations, we could scarcely have 
either the earning power or the sup- 
ply of stocks and bonds necessary 
for the propagation of investment 
trusts. If the bulk of American busi- 
ness were done to-day by privately 
owned factories as in 1880, the in- 
vestment trust would be impossible. 
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The next necessary development 
was the change of industrial and 
manufacturing business from private 
ownership to corporate ownership. 
The corporate form was necessary 
first, as a means of meeting competi- 
tion and second, as a source of new 
securities available, for investment. In 
these days it is a little difficult to 
imagine just how new and striking 
the corporate form of ownership 
really is. 

In 1880, it practically did not exist 
in the case of industrial and manu- 
facturing property. In 1885, Pro- 
fessor Ely estimated that the grand 
total of corporate wealth in all indus- 
tries was equivalent to about 25 per 
cent. of Amesrican wealth. In 1900 
there were only about 2,160 indus- 
trial combinations in the United 
States and their aggregate capital was 
about $3,600,000,000. In 1894 the 
Philadelphia Times gave an exhaus- 
tive list of 137 trusts, not all indus- 
trial, representing a capital of 
$1,500,000,000. Even so recently as 
1904, John Moody found only 445 
trusts consolidated from 8,664 orig- 
inal companies and representing a 
capital of $20,400,000,000. 

In 1899 according to Professor 
King, the production by corporations 
represented about 39 per cent. of the 
production of American industries 
whereas in 1909 their proportion 
was up to 44 per cent. Exclusive of 
agriculture, my opinion is that it is 
now up to about 90 per cent., or in- 
clusive of agriculture to about 75 per 
cent. The number of industrial cor- 
porations has increased from about 
2,160 in 1900 to 165,000 in 1909 and 
about 300,000 at the present time. 
Even if the count for 1900 was very 
incomplete, we still have about one 
hundred times as many industrial 
‘ corporations now as we had then. 


HE general consolidation of in- 

dustrial property into corpora- 
tions between 1880 and 1909, increas- 
ed the size of operating units, dimin- 
ished costs of production, enhanced 
earning power and brought us near- 
er the present position of capitalist 
nation. But it did not fully open the 
way for the success of investment 
trusts. To do that we still needed a 
better banking system, a more ef- 
fective method of supplying indus- 
trial corporations with working cap- 
ital, a larger supply of new funds 
seeking investment, and a better sys- 
tem of business ethics as a basis for 
faith in stock values. All these have 
since been provided. 


A sound central banking system 
appears to be one of the very essen- 
tial conditions necessary for the ex- 
istence and success of investment 
trusts. Many of us will remember 
well the acute shortage of loanable 
funds and credits which occasionally 


“Kerbstone” brokers at Will- 
iam and Beaver Street in 1864 


provoked forced liquidation in pre- 
war times. It seems pretty clear that 
the entire slump occurring in Sep- 
tember and October, 1907, was due 
to this cause. Had shareholders been 
able to borrow even upon perfectly 
good collateral, that slump probably 
would not have occurred; for it was 
engendered by need of funds 
throughout the United States. In- 
deed, it is not too much to say that 
the making and extending of credits 
which should then have been done by 
our banking system, was done under 
the leadership of J. P. Morgan with 
the co-operation of the banks. For 
the moment, Mr. Morgan was the 
central bank of the United States. 


ARGELY as the result of the 

1907 panic, Congress passed an 
emergency currency measure and the 
National Commission working under 
Senator Aldrich made a thorough in- 
vestigation of the leading banking 
systems of the world. Our Federal 
Reserve Act, the outcome of this in- 
vestigation and of President Wilson’s 
determination to accomplish banking 
reform, has accomplished about all 
that could be asked. It has completely 
centralized the control of bank re- 
serves and has mobilized not only re- 
serves but also credits—so that an- 
other panic at all resembling that of 
1907 seems quite impossible. To the 
future of investment trusts, however, 
the main point is that so far as one 
can foresee, great volumes of stocks 
are not again likely to be dumped on 
the market for the sole purpose of 
raising funds and in lieu of bank 
loans. 

Another defect in our old financial 
system which had to be corrected in 
order to provide a broad foundation 
for growth of investment trusts was 
the immobility of capital, meaning 
funds saved out of earnings and 
available for permanent investment. 
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We well remember that in the down- 
ward movements of 1903 and 1907 
and 1910, one of the tests applied in 
the study of industrial stocks con- 
sisted in the question whether the 
given company possessed a sufficient 
working capital. In the ’90’s about 
one-third of all the railroad mileage 
in the United States was in receiv- 
ers’ hands; in 1907 there were fail- 
ures of great industrial concerns; 
and all through the post-war period 
insufficiency of working capital was 
one of the motives for selling indus- 
trial stocks. 


This defect in our financial system, 
however, was remedied during the 
World War, partly by aid of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and _ partly 
through the influence of the Liberty 
Bond campaigns. These two factors 
together with some others resulted in 
increasing the number of substantial 
American investors from about 
2,000,000 before the War to 5,000,- 
000 or more at the present time. 
Thus a huge growth took place in 
our investment banking system. The 
number of investment banking houses 
and bond departments has greatly 
multiplied and the amount of new 
securities ‘which they are capable of 
selling has increased nearly 200 per 
cent. 


T the present time we issue and 

A sell in the United States about 
$8,000,000,000 of new securities per 
annum exclusive of refunding issues, 
as compared with about $2,700,000,- 
000 per annum before the war. As the 
result of this greatly increased supply 
of permanent capital, our industrial 
corporations since 1914 have been 
thoroughly refinanced; and this very 
fact has put them into a higher and 
different investment class. Let us 


emphasize the point that an industrial 
stock is worth such a multiple of its 
earnings per share as is warranted by 
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and you’re all wrong 
17750 Sweeney says 


His time card showed he was late . . and then the 
whistle blew, proving he was really on time. 


Bap blood between the shop and the office is bad business. Straighten- 
ing out arguments with the payroll department takes up a lot of time. 
Production costs mount up when employees are not trying to do their 
best. Don’t let an inaccurate clock come between you and your men and 
cut into your profits. 

To keep an old-fashioned type of time clock accurate is almost impos- 
sible—no matter how much attention is given it. Achange in temperature, 
a bit of dust, or constant vibration is enough to throw off its complicated 
clock mechanism. 


For Small or Large Installations 


But a Stromberg Time Recorder has no clock mechanism at all. It runs 
by electricity and day after day gives accurate time with no winding —no 
regulation—practically no attention of any kind. Stromberg Time Re- 
corders are trouble free—fool proof —tamper proof. 

You can have aay of the following Stromberg devices as single units 
or any number combined in a Stromberg Time System: In-and-Out 
Recorders, Job Time Recorders, Automatic Time Stamps, Wall Clocks, 
and Program Instruments for automatically controlling the work signals 
—all will be in perfect unison. In addition to the Stromberg long estab- 
lished method of master clock control, these same devices are now fur- 
nished Telecron operated. 

Time is valuable . . . don’t waste it. Get the facts. A booklet,“ Money 
Saving Time,” has been prepared for you. Send for your copy. Just tear 
out the coupon and mail it. 


STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Time Recorders, and Everything for Recording, Signalling, 
Measuring and Observing Time 


235 West Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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the financial strength of the com- 
pany; and the greater the financial 
strength the greater is the multiple. 
Hence what we may call the new in- 
vestment banking system established 
in the United States constitutes one 
of the great pillars upon which stands 
our whole system of investment 
trusts. 

Manifestly this new investment 
banking system could not have come 
into existence but for the greater and 
broader public market for securities. 
The broadening of the market in turn 
was the outcome of a number of im- 
portant forces set in motion by the 
World War—namely those forces 
which created the plethora of capital 
regarding which we have had so 
much to say in recent years. The 
story is, in brief, that the war de- 
mand for goods and products auto- 
matically doubled the general price 
level; that wages and incomes 
promptly adjusted themselves to the 
higher price level; that the doubling 
of the average per capita income 
brought about a higher saving ratio 
—meaning a higher percentage saved 
out of personal incomes ; and that the 
larger national income together with 
the higher saving ratio created a ple- 
thora of capital. By this phrase we 
mean a greater supply of capital than 
was needed by the expansion of do- 
mestic industries. 

This plethora of capital found use 
for itself in a variety of ways: 
About fifteen billions of it overflowed 
into foreign countries, so that the 
American people now own foreign 
investments of approximately this 
amount. Two or three billions of it 
found use in larger sales of automo- 
biles and other products on install- 
ments. But the unused balance of 
this plethora of capital naturally 
flowed into the security marke:s 
seeking investment—with the resul 
that stock prices were greatly stim- 
ulated. 


Y the early part of 1928 the stock 
market had given so many demon- 
strations of strength that interest in 
it had become nationwide. People 
had become convinced that pre-war 
bear movements were a thing of the 
past and that stock values were per- 
manently established on a_ higher 
plane. Indeed many were and are of 
the opinion that the secular trend of 
the market, on account of the new 
era and our new financial system, is 
now permanently upward, subject 
only to occasional sharp reactions 
like that of 1926. This optimism, re- 
gardless of its merits, greatly facili- 
tated the sale of investment trust 
units, representing as they do well 
diversified lists of security holdings. 
Only one other factor than those 
already mentioned was necessary to 
complete the foundation for great 
prosperity on the part of investment 
trusts; and this factor was faith or 
confidence—faith in the captains of 





industry and finance and confidence 
in the investment quality of common 
stocks. Fortunately this faith and 
confidence now has a pretty good 
foundation in our new system of 
business ethics. I believe I am with- 
in the truth as speaking of it as a new 
system of ethics; for whether we 
like it or not, candor is obliged to in- 
dict the corporation ethics of pre-war 
times in some respects. The farther 
back one looks, the stronger the in- 
dictment becomes. If we look back 
as far as Jay Gould’s Gold Corner, 
it becomes very strong indeed. 


OWEVER, let us not enumer- 

ate. It is unnecessary. Suffice 
to say that the old conception of 
financial ethics might be called the 
divine rights of financial kings. This 
conception at times was pretty bluntly 
expressed in the public utterances of 
the captains of industry and finance, 
wherein they virtually claimed the 
right to own, control or manage the 
great property interests of this coun- 
try on behalf of the nation. They 
were self-appointed guardians of the 
people, or industrial commanders. 
They talked of the higher realm into 
which the public might not enter ; and 
at a stockholders’ meeting one of the 
old type, divine right financial kings 
bluntly told an inquiring stockholder 
that “in the meetings of this corpora- 
tion we vote first and discuss after- 
wards.” There was a narrow code of 
property rights for the common man. 
a higher and broader code for the 
magnate and there was no point of 
contact between the humble stock- 
holder and the great captain of in- 
dustry. 

Now, however, these two codes 
have been merged, the higher realm 
has been abolished and stockholders 
enjoy equal rights. All this came 
about too as the natural result of the 
growth of corporations and of the 
corporate form of ownership. In 
proportion as new security issues ex- 
panded and corporations depended 
more and more upon public subscrip- 
tion to huge blocks of capital—it be- 
came necessary to take the public into 
the confidence of managements. 
Thus it happened that the outsiders 
entered the boards of directors; the 
rights of stockholders became estab- 
lished; annual reports which had 
been made to conceal were filled with 
frank information; and the industrial 
magnate, the banker and the stock- 
holder became co-directors instead of 
contestants for the lion’s share. 

At the present time, therefore, we 
have every condition necessary for 
continued growth of investment 
trusts. Common stocks have been 
raised to the plane of investments; 
corporations have so multiplied that 
the need of a diversified list of stocks 
and bonds has become almost univer- 
sally recognized; the annual savings 
of the American people have so in- 
creased as to double and re-double 
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the flow of new funds into new se- 
curities ; and our investment banking 
system has been expanded to take 
care of this large volume of business. 
Meantime, our commercial banking 
system has been so improved that 
stock values can no longer be jeop- 
ardized as they were in 1907 and on 
other occasions by the immobility of 
bank reserves and bank credits. 

Hence I see nothing whatever to 
prevent a great and permanent 
further growth in the sphere and use- 
fulness of investment trusts. They 
may have to learn from mistakes; 
some of them may suffer whenever 
the stock market has a bad break; 
and others doubtless will suffer 
from the inexperience of their man- 
agers. But the idea is sound; it is 
the idea of diversified investing for 
all. American securities are sound: 
expansion on the part of corpora- 
tions is bound to continue; the earn- 
ing power of the American people 
will doubtless keep right on growing 
subject only to occasional short re- 
actions; and the improvement in 
business ethics has created such faith 
in corporation managements as to 
greatly increase the attractiveness of 
a diversified investment. 

Possibly the rate of growth of in- 
vestment trust business may slow 
down a bit ; but every five-year period 
for a great many years is likely to 
witness a large and permanent fur- 
ther expansion in this business. 


INANCIAL America is _pro- 

gressing. We invented the stock 
exchange prior to the Civil War. 
From 1860 to 1880 we established the 
factory system, and entered upon 
large unit production; and from that 
time to 1909 we greatly enlarged the 
units and converted them into cor- 
porations. The National Bank Act 
gave us our first real banking system; 
and the Federal Reserve Act put into 
that system the accumulated skill of 
400 years of banking. Next, we aban- 
doned the old pernicious principle of 
the divine rights of financial kings; 
and during the World War, the great 
standing army created here was the 
army of American investors. 

Thus credits and capital have been 
mobilized, the watered values of 
former times have been displaced by 
sound balance sheets, and the new 
ethics of common welfare have 
united for mutual support the banks 
and corporations and financial houses 
of America. So it is that the invest- 
ment trust is the fruition of a cen- 
tury of prosperity, the outstanding 
achievement of post-war American 
finance—an achievement not merely 
for what it does but also for what it 
is. It is an institution which simply 
does not thrive except in the soil of 
financial soundness, in the air of 
abounding wealth, and in the light of 
good faith—an institution, therefore, 
whose mere being extols American 
progress. 
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By Agnes C. Laut 


HE Union Pacific was sold on 

the auction block of bankrupt 

rails at the paltry price of 

$57,000,000. Morgans would not 

touch it, its shares had been kicked 

round the market for three years at 
$15 to $20. 

When Harriman proposed buying 
it, his bankers took cold chills. One 
of the heads of the line’s great bank- 
ing houses confessed later that when 
he went out to examine the system, 
he walked the floor of his room in a 
little Western hotel all night in a 
sweat of fright. Harriman—yes, 
they knew the “little fellow” had been 
right in his judgments; but this 
looked like insanity. He wanted not 
only $57,000,000 to buy the line but 
$25,000,000 to restore it and another 
$25,000,000 to extend it. 


HE line was bankrupt. Its 

equipment was obsolete and 
worn out: Track, beds, cars, locomo- 
tives, sidings, round houses, water 
supply—was there a blessed thing 
along the whole two streaks of rusty 
rails that didn’t need replacement ; 
where was revenue coming from? 
Everyone knew rails had been notori- 
ously over-built in the 1890’s. This 
line had never been built as a rev- 
enue line. It had been built as a na- 
tional necessity to unify East and 
West after the Civil War. How 
could it ever pay? 

And yet, its assets to-day over and 
above its capital and bond values are 
nearer a billion than $57,000,000. 
That $15 stock is selling closer to 
$215 than $115; and it is among the 
best dividend payers in the world. 

Many people are asking is the 
grand old Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul going to repeat the come- 
back of the Union Pacific; or is it 
going to repeat the feat of other 
roads, which bump out of one re- 


ceivership only a few years later to 
bump into another. Its stock stood 
for years at an earning value of $165; 
and for forty or fifty years it un- 
brokenly paid dividends. There 
never was a road running through 
the Central, Middle and North West 
held in higher esteem along its line. 
It was almost personal affection 
among employees and patrons. When 
the crash came, its stock, too, kicked 
round the market at from $15 io 
$20. When it emerged from re- 
ceivership and assessments on stock, 
it came above the dead line of rails 
backed by the same bankers, who had 
upheld the Union Pacific. 

But the strongest bankers can’t 
sustain a non-revenue producing line. 

What is the status of the St. Paul 
and what is its future? That is the 
question interesting patrons and in- 
vestors. 

The question can be answered in 
two ways. One is in terms of the 
railroad and bank man. The other 
is in terms of the traveling and ship- 
ping public. 


S THE last extension to th 

Pacific Coast has been blamed 
for the failure, I was glad to get on 
the line from the Pacific and study 
out why the extension was built at 
all. In the Civil War era, the St. 
Paul crept like a growing hand from 
Central Wisconsin south to Chicago, 
north to the Peninsula of the Great 
Lakes, northwest to St. Paul, di- 
rectly west across the Mississippi, 
and up the Missouri across Iowa and 
the Dakotas to the foothills of the 
Rockies. 

It paid its way as it went because 
this Middle West was then doubling 
and trebling in population every ten 
to twenty years. It began as a little 
farm road. It progressed to become 
an ore, timber and almost transcon- 
tinental line. 

Meantime, four other lines had 
practically become transcontinentals. 





“Electrical” Recovery 


of the St. Paul 


Hv Sums Spent 
in Transform- 
ing Road Reflected in 
a Growing Surplus— 
The West’s Promise 


For the St. Paul to stop growing 
meant the retrogression that would 
have left it sitting on the curb while 
progress shot past. It would have 
been as delinquent to its investors not 
to have gone ahead now as if it had 
stopped, a little granger road in the 
middle of the last century. Especial- 
ly was this true after it became ap- 
parent that Panama was going to 
change the back door of America 
into a front door—Pacific develop- 
ment as swift as the Atlantic devel- 
opment when the Great Lakes were 
linked by rail to the Eastern Sea- 
board. The Pacific Coast was doub- 
ling and trebling its population every 
ten to twenty years; and it has only 
begun. 

To accuse the men, who spon- 
sored the extension to the Pacific 
Coast of “big business graft”—well 
when you meet them it is to laugh. 
Were they the old rail czars, or mod- 
ern buccaneers? Neither. Frugal in 
their spending and private life as the 
old Quakers, spare in figure, unosten- 
tatious in dress, shy and retiring out- 
side their own vocation of railroad- 
ing as a college professor or dom- 
inee frontier clergyman. They loved 
the St. Paul and its crash broke 
their hearts and in the case of one— 
caused his death. 


ie then, the enormously ex- 
pensive experiment of the 
largest electrification system in the 
world? Eight-hundred and _forty- 
eight miles of electric trackage, 648 
miles of main line trackage. 

In the first place, electrification 
was not enormously expensive. It 
was enormously economical. Of the 
St. Paul’s capitalization, the electri- 
fication cost represented only 4 per 
cent. It was a necessity—to over- 
come terribly steep grades, across the 
Cascades, the Bitter Root and Rocky 
Mountains ; to render safe thirty-six 
mountain tunnels, to avoid “the 


freezing” up of steam engines in 40 
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THE 


Jiftieth Anniversary 


of the world’s greatest 
business machine 





The cash register of 1879 


N 1879 a merchant of Dayton, 

worried by increasing losses 
in his business, invented a ma- 
chine to check the carelessness 
and inaccuracy of his_ sales- 
people. 


It was a crude affair, but it 
increased his profits. The infor- 
mation it rendered was limited, 
but it was at least accurate. 


From this beginning, fifty 
years ago, was born the National 
Cash Register. 


Since then, millions of these 


accurate, dependable business 
machines have been built. 

Today, The National Cash 
Register Company is serving 


more businesses in more ways 
and with a greater variety of 
machines than ever before. 


Wherever records are kept and 
money handled, National Cash 
Register products prevent losses 














One of the National Posting Machines of today 


from carelessness, indifference 
and temptation. They give 
quicker, better service to cus- 
tomers. They furnish the infor- 
mation needed to build business. 


They save time, money and 
labor wherever they are in use. 


Every function that is today a 
part of a cash register mechanism 
was developed and perfected by 
The National Cash Register 
Company. 


The cash register of 1879 was 
built to meet the needs of 1879. 
The National Cash Register 
products of today meet the 
needs of every business, in this 
age of business machinery. 





A 1929 National Cash Register for 
the retail store 


The National Cash Register Company 


Dayton, Ohio, and principal cities throughout the world 


Modern machine systems for business, priced from $60 up in the U. S. A. 
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below Winter climates, when every 
one of four other transmountain sys- 
tems has been paralyzed in traffic 
from three days to a week. 


In the ten first years of its electri- 
fication, the St. Paul saved over 
what the cost of steam operation 
would have been—more thar $12,- 
000,000. That is a tidy rate of in- 
terest for investors when you figure 
it up; and those were the worst traf- 
fic years Western rails ever knew. 
War had doubled and quadrupled 
cost of operation. War hit the 
farmer. 

What are the conditions to-day— 
the second largest wheat crop the 
Northwest has ever had, copper 
back to the best prices since the War, 
lumber though called “‘the sick man 
of the Northwest” still selling al- 
most double what it did during the 
War--West Coast water shipments 
to the Atlantic Coast for 1917 were 
6,811,000 feet, for 1927, 1,027,046,- 
030, which means traffic, and that 
means instead of a deficit as in 1927, 
the St. Paul can point to a surplus 
for eight months in 1928 of almost 
$9,000,000. Saving in coal has been 
265,000 tons, in oil, 35,000,000 gal- 
lons. 

Harriman’s first two years operat- 
ing the Union Pacific could not beat 
this record. Harriman began with 
a wrecked road. The St. Paul has 
begun its new lease of life and serv- 
ice with what a great French ex- 
pert has described as the most per- 
fect system of electrification in the 
world plus road-bed and equipment 
equal to any in the West. 

Now let us try to see the St. Paul 
through the layman’s eyes. 

Though the St. Paul has terminals 
at Tacoma, it also has terminals in 
Seattle and connections out through 
the Olympic Peninsula more than 
three-quarters of the way to Cape 
Flattery and down South three-quar- 
ters of the distance to the mouth of 
the Columbia. As the St. Paul was 
a late comer to all these strategic 
points, it had to pay a higher price 
for its terminals than its competitors 
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but even that price did not bring its 
total cost per mile up to Atlantic 
roads, which had to have such con- 
nections on the Eastern Seaboard. 
All rails which have lagged making 
sea shipping points first, have had to 
pay for their delay. 

The Middle West, both North and 
South, has almost exhausted its own 
lumber supply. This applies to Min- 
nesota and the hardwood areas of 
Arkansas and Northeastern Texas. 
Yet the Middle West always has 
been and always will 
be the great user of 
lumber tor small bun- 
galows. 

The forests on the 
Western slopes of the 
Cascades can never 
be exhausted. Never 
is a long time; but 
emphasize it. Re- 
growth East of the 
Cascades owing to 
long Winters, gravei 
soil and less rain, is 
slow—a century, a 
two-century process. 
Owing to moisture 
from snowy peaks, 
warm climate, abun- 


hours less. 


HE railroads are 

offering speed as an 
advantage in coast to 
coast travel—four days 
and five nights. 
Spring it is to. be ten 
Electrifica- 
tion makes this possible. 
The St. Paul, with one 
of the most perfect sys- 
tems, has shown a sur- 
plus of $9,000,000 in 
eight months during 
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for big department and mail order 
houses—one an importer of finest 
Scotch and Irish ready-to-wears. 
His trip to Eastern markets amazed 
me; for everyone knows you can 
ship from European points via Pan- 
ama cheaper than rail in the ratio as 
one is to seven; but he told me that 
now the rails East had clipped time, 
it was cheaper for him to go East 
and shop frequently, say every month 
or two months, than ship from 
Europe, tie up his money for six 
months and then per- 
haps through a shift 
in fashion have a lot 
of left-overs. 

That’s what speed 
means to traffic. You 
can now go from At- 
lantic to Pacific in 
five days and four 
nights, or five nights 
and four days? And 
that time is to be 
clipped from eight to 
ten hours next year. 
The shining steel rail 
can now deliver fast 
freight or passengers 
within one-third of 
the time schedule for 


Next 


dant sunlight and : : the fastest air trans- 
rich soil, forests on 1928. Savings in fuel, portation. Comment 
- — Slope _ wages and maintenance in terms of traffic is 
Jack to primeva ie : unnecessary. 

growth in fifty years. 4°€ astonishing. Rail- Sixty-one freight 


This is evident if you 
look up Lewis and 
Clark’s old fort site 
at Astoria. This 
means traffic! 

As you journey East the best thing 
you notice is that the train doesn’t 
start with a jerk. It slips out like a 
ship at sea. Electrification! As Edi- 
son says—‘‘no grinding, no jerking, 
no puffing, no pulling—just moving 
swiftly!” Less wear and tear on 
rails, track-bed, bridges. Smaller cost 


for maintenance. More than that! 
Speed ! 


What’s speed to traffic? To fruit, 


it is everything; and fruit is one of 
the big traffic items to all Western 
rails. On our car were five buyers 


roads can deliver freight 
within one-third the 
time of airplanes. 


and passenger electric 
locomotives now do 
on the St. Paul the 
work of 162 steam 
engines. Saving in 
crews, saving in cars, saving in re- 
pairs. 

But it is when the trains begin to 
giide through the tunnels, you real- 
ize what electrification has done for 
the St. Paul. No cinders. No smoke 
fumes. No plunge in darkness. The 
longest tunnel—and there are thirty- 
six in the electric zone—is light as 
day and “the stop” and “go ahead” 
signals render accidents as nearly 
impossible as human device can fore- 
fend. At the rear of the observation 
car as the tunnel recedes—you have 
no sense of rushing—the opening 
shrinks to the size of a wheel, then 
a dinner plate, then a saucer and 
presently looks like the bore of a 
rifle, when out you are again in full 
daylight. 

The Coast section of electrification 
is over 200 miles of the 600 miles 
electrified on the St. Paul, or 800 
miles if you count sidings and switch- 
ings; and you ‘should count sidings 


and switchings, for sidings and 
switchings are what cause most of 
the delays. 


By the tonic air I realized we were 
climbing. Yet never a snort from 
our electric steed. Put in railroad 
terms, I believe the facts are these: 
changes of engines are not required 
for steep grades. The electric en- 
gine can go up the hardest grade at 
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fifteen miles an hour and down at 
seventeen—without jolting. 

Looking at the connection with 
overhead wire, it suddenly struck me 
—where was the old time brakeman, 
who used to run along icy car roofs? 
He doesn’t need to risk his life any 
more. The automatic signal does one 
of his old jobs. The automatic 
coupler does another and the auto- 
matic brake a third. 

You miss the water tanks, where 
the old engine used to pause for a 
drink at intervals of thirty or more 
miles. The engine doesn’t need these 
frequent drinks any more. The haul- 
ing radius of the engine has been 
doubled. This means a saving—$2,- 
500 at least for each tank—in wages, 
in repairs, and in round houses. 

The pulling power of these new 
electric giants is three times as mueh 
as steam. An electric rail man had 
guardedly told me electric power 
could haul thirty-five to fifty cars at 
fourteen miles an hour, where steam 
could haul only thirty-five cars at 
eight miles an hour. A fast express 
freight Eastbound shot past. We 
counted cars. They were all loaded. 
There were ninety-eight; and two 
short coal roads farther East do bet- 
ter. They haul 100 to 150 loaded 
cars. In the early history of several 
big lines now centering in Chicago, 
their little engines with smoke stacks 
like chimney pots or huge plug hats 
upside down cost from $2,500 to 
$7,000. These new flyers with the 
streamer lines of an airplane cost 
from $115,000 to $200,000. Which 
is the cheaper? 


HERE is an unelectrified area 

between the Coast section and 
the long Bitter Root—Rocky Moun- 
tain section, which will probably some 
day be electrified. It isn’t now for 
local freight there is light and the 
grade flat. 

Have the Western rails had justi- 
fication in expending such huge 
amounts on what can only be de 
scribed as luxury trains? They had 
to. Distances in the West are sv 
great for travel, comforts must be 
provided, or travel will go elsewhere. 

The question now recurs—coul¢ 
the St. Paul now in the first flush 
of a new life ever again go to bank- 
ruptcy? 

Yes, it could— 

(1) If in the middle of another 
$200,000,000 extension, it was upset 
by another war. 

(2) If from any cause, wages as- 
cending 300 per cent. for factory and 
mill work lured people from farms. 

(3) If another drought cycle hit 
the North West for an indefinite 
time. 

What are the facts? 

(1) There can’t be another $200,- 
000,000 extension. 

(2) Wages can’t ascend that much. 

(3) Irrigation projects for the In- 








Let’s Put the “Alibi? Out of Business! 


By JAMES EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


Alibis here, ay and alibis there ; 

Alibis, alibis—filling the air! 

Excuses for failure; for making a “flop,” 
Clear from the office-boy up to the top! 
“Didn't have time,’ or “it couldn’t be done;” 
Sidestepping jobs that were never begun! 
Duties neglected, with sorrowful sigh— 
Putting them off with the old alibi! 


Alibis, alibis—made just to flout 

Even the fellows who figure them out; 
Putting things off ’til the future, they say; 
“Have to look after that some other day;” 
“Some other day’—and they foolishly wait, 
Finding that “some other day’ was too late! 
“Big deal” is lost, and a chance has gone by 
All on account of that darn alibi! 


Alibis, alibis—some of them great; 

Excuses for failure in keeping a date; 

Excuses for this, and excuses for that; 

Some sound convincing, and others fall flat! 
Millions are lost ev’ry day in the week, 

That makes us disguise the plain truth with 


“white lies,’ 


And sidestep our duties with fool alibis! 


WwW 
Artistic Products Pay 


By Forrest Dunne 


ACK in the middle ages the 

Feudal lords of various Euro- 
pean countries made up with art for 
what many of their fabrics lacked in 
craftsmanship. It was the custom 
then to hire a famous painter to 
decorate various fabrics for decora- 
tive uses, and certain rich colors 
which lent themselves particularly to 
this purpose became so_ identified 
with it that in many instances they 
were named after the fabric. 

A few months ago Pacific Mills 
revived this custom to the extent of 
employing two famous artists—an 
American and a Frenchman—to cre- 
ate designs for one of this company’s 
cotton dress fabrics. The resulting 
product was labeled “Toile du Jour” 
and when it was offered for sale at 


the Wanamaker New York store a 
new price record for this character 
of cotton was made at $1.35 a yard. 
Representatives of the company 
watched the buyers and discovered 
that women who evidently were com- 
pelled to make their own clothing 
were willing to pay this price for 
merchandise creatively styled. 

The designs in this instance de- 
picted typical scenes from the life of 
Paris and New York, and the toiles 
were sold in large quantities not only 
in New York but in all other large 
cities of the country. Results of the 
experiment confirmed the assertion of 
Edwin Farnham Greene, treasurer 
of Pacific Mills, that buyers of mer- 
chandise are willing to pay for origi- 
nality. 





land Empire are robbing dry sea- 
sons of their menace. This year the 
Northwest has the second largest 
crop in its history. 

(4) The Interstate Commerce 
Commission no longer permits one 
rail or a combination of rails to 
throttle another. Whether the St. 
Paul consolidates with a Hill line or 
with the Union Pacific, it makes a 
fine complete circuit from the Middle 
Northwest to the Pacific Coast and 
back to Chicago, through territory, 
east of the Rockies, where traffic is 
dense and, west of the Rockies, 
where it doubles every twenty years, 
as Harriman foresaw when he bought 


the bankrupt Union Pacific lines. 

As we were speeding East, a 
neighbor in the car leaned across to 
me. “My husband made his fortune 
in the West, she said. “Do you know 
what I wish this railroad would do?” 

““No—what ?” 

“The deserted shacks along the 
tracks,” she said. “They give a 
wrong impression. It wasn’t the 
country’s fault the farmers left dur- 
ing the War. The country is all 
right. I wish the railroad would buy 
up these gaping, empty window, 
doorless signs of hard times and 
ruin—and burn them.” 

So do I, with all my heart. 









WIFT economic de- 
velopment advances 
third largest country in 
Europe—The six re- 
forms under de Rivera 


By D. A. Del Rio 


Assistant Vice-President 
Central Union Trust Company of 
New York 


RADITION, legend, history, 

trade and personal contact 

with the country or its citi- 
zens, make Spain a close reality to 
millions of people in the United 
States. Geographically and economic- 
ally less important than a number 
of other nations with which we have 
close and daily relations, Spain, 
nevertheless, preserves a special and 
particular significance for all of us. 
The country and the people are a 
part of our own history. Columbus, 
Balboa, Ferdinand and Isabella, De 
Soto, Pizarro, Ponce de Leon, and 
many other Spanish names are 
household words with us, 


HE reverse is also true. In spite 
of being a member of the Con- 
tinental group, Spain has always 
manifested deep interest in the af- 
fairs of the United States; part of 
the very life of the country is the 
consciousness that in the new world, 
America, Spain reached the zenith of 
her power, that in the Western 
Hemisphere her subjects carved rec- 
ords on the pages of history that will 
endure as long as man himself. 
With this common bond, men of 
the Americas will always feel that in 
the history of their race Spain has 
traced an ineffaceable background, 
while the people of Spain look upon 
us not strictly as a product of Span- 
ish civilization, but as a great racial 


Old Andalusia near 
Cadiz 


development to which Spain made no 
small contribution. 

There is no other way of account- 
ing for the sympathy which exists 
between the people of Spain and the 
nations of the Americas. Only in 
this way can we understand the visits 
to this country, from time to time, of 
members of the Spanish royal family, 
of the deep interest taken in Spanish 
affairs by our literary and artistic 
circles, and, indeed, by our business 
men. 


N spite of this widely general in- 
terest, our ideas of present-day 
Spain are in the main romantic. 
Comparatively little attention has 
been given to the economic position 
of Spain, and the agricultural, min- 
ing and industrial development of the 
country. The expositions to be held 
this year at Barcelona and Seville are 
therefore particularly timely and will 
do much to bring Spain forward in a 
constructive way. 

Spain, with an area of 505,208 
square kilometers, is the third largest 
country of Europe. Its population 
is estimated at over 22,000,000 in- 
habitants. 
place as a world producer of olives 
and olive oil. In Europe it ranks 
first as the producer of oranges, sec- 
ond in rice, third in barley, and 
fourth in the wheat trade. Spanish 
vineyards are world famous. 

In place of the warriors of the 
past 70 per cent. of the population 
to-day devotes its energies to ag- 


The country takes first 





‘Turbulent Spain 
Reaches Out 
Or ‘Trade 


© Burton Holmes (Galloway) 


riculture. Mining and metallurgical 
industries are second only in im- 
portance to agriculture, these indus- 
tries employing 165,000 workers 
directly, with an annual production 
valued at about 1,390,000,000 pesetas 
($280,000,000 at par of exchange). 

Among the nations of the world 
Spain is fifth in the production of 
super-phosphates, seventh in that of 
copper and fifth in iron smelting. 
The coal beds of the country are 
estimated to have reserves of 5,500,- 
000,000 tons. 

Spain’s industrial wealth is chiefly 
represented by the Catalonian textile 
industries with 2,400,000 spindles 
and 68,000 looms, although there are 
numerous industrial plants engaged 
in the manufacture of locomotives, 
railroad equipment, automobiles, 
airplanes, structural steel, ships and 
so on. There are 500 canneries with 
150,000 people deriving their liveli- 
hood from the industry. Spain’s 
industrial enterprises are valued at 
48,000,000,000 pesetas ($9,600,000,- 
000 at par of exchange). 


ARTICULARLY notable are 

the advances made in _ hydro- 
electric development; in 1917, 381,- 
287 H.P. were in operation, while 
in 1921 this development had in- 
creased to 662,365, with 1,420,375 
H.P. under construction. At the 
close of 1925 the latter work had 
been practically completed. The po- 
tential hydro-electric power is esti- 
mated at 3,199,903 H.P. 
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‘Iransportation 


BY RAIL....HIGHWAY....AIR....WATER 


ERE, in Kansas City, is the center of 
inland transportation... mighty rail- 
roads, running east, west, north and 

south; organized truck service operating 
over hundreds of miles of improved high- 
ways; air mail, passenger and freight ser- 
vice of steadily increasing range; a soon- 
to-be-completed navigable Missouri 
River channel. 

Railroads: ‘Thirteen trunk lines and 
thirty-two subsidiaries serve the Kansas 
City trade territory...21 million people... 
adequately and economically. 


Highways: Within a few hours by motor 
from Kansas City are many millions of 














Chamber of Commerce of 


KANSAS CITY 
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Industrial Committee, Room 352 
Chamber of Commerce, Kansas City, Mo. 
Please send me, without obligation, ““The Book of Kansas City Facts.’” 


Literature will be 
sent only when this 
coupon is attac 

to your business let- 
terhead. If not de- 





people linked to this market entirely by 
all-weather roads, and serviced by organ- 
ized trucking and bus facilities. 


Airways: Kansas City is a terminal on the 
Chicago-Dallas air mail route, with day 
and night service. It is a transfer point on 
the New York-Los Angeles air-rail route. 
It is the eastern terminal of an air-rail 
route to and from the Pacific Coast. It is 
on the Omaha-St. Louis air mail route. It 
has daily air passenger service to and from 
Wichita and Omaha. It has direct air mail 
connections with MexicoCity on the newly 
established line. Kansas City has Ameri- 
ca’s most convenient airport. Ask the flier! 





} Not just a city 
Pe but an empire 


Kansas City advertising does not confine 
itself to corporate limits. Within the terri- 
tory are raw materials and manufacturing 
advantages of a highly diversified nature 
. » . many within the city itself, many 
in the smaller cities of this rich area. 
Kansas City undertakes to tell the story 
of the entire territory to interested manu- 
facturers, realizing that the city prospers 
only as its outlying territory prospers. 

















Water transportation: Engineers estimate 
that by the end of 1930 revetment and 
dike construction will be completed to 
assure a 6-foot channel in the Missouri 
River to St. Louis. Kansas City thus will 
become the breaking-up point of rail and 
water shipments from east to west and 
west to east. 

: v 7 7 


“The Book of Kansas City Facts” gives 
detailed information on transportation, 
raw materials, market, labor and all of the 
factors vital to industrial success in this 
vast territory. A copy is free to interested 

_ executives for the asking. 


Opportunity Here 
. Awaits These Products 


Men’s and Women’s Clothing +++ Aircraft 
and Accessories +77 Hosiery +77 Dairy 
Machinery +7 Steam Fitting and Heating 
Apparatus ’7r Furniture 77 Porcelain Ware 
Perfumery and Cosmetics+++ Millinerys+* 
Wallboard ++: Insulated Wire and Cabler1s 
Moulding of Bakelite’’» Radio Equipment 


Kansas City. Mo. 











sirous of revealing ° * a 
identity at present, Name Business Title 
pet te a Address Nature of Business 
= may obtain the , 
ook for you. City State 
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Under the regim . of Generai Primo 
de Rivera, six factors have been 
mainly responsible for the present 
favorable economic and financial 
conditions of the country. First, the 
conclusion of the Moroccan War, 
which caused the many cabine: 
changes and much of the political 
unrest in Spain prior to the advent 
of the present government. These 
evils, together with strikes and un- 
employment, failures, uneasiness in 
trade and financial circles, were the 
picture the Spanish nation presented 
seven years ago. Furthermore, the 
flower of the youth of the country 
was being killed by the Arabs. 

The second achievement has been 
the complete suppression of radical 
propaganda and, as a natural con- 
sequence, a decrease in the number 
of strikes and other disturbances, all 
of which has restored confidence. 

The third constructive factor has 
been a bugetary balance. Against 
a deficit of 1,110,000,000 pesetas in 
1921-22, there was a budgetary sur- 
plus in 1927 of 12,000,000 pesetas, 
and during the first eleven months 


of 1928 the surplus amounted to 
183,000,000 pesetas. 


NE of the principal reasons for 

this financial showing was the 
cessation of military activities in 
Morocco, carried on at a cost of over 
2,000,000 pesetas daily. War expen- 
ditures were largely responsible for 
the enormous increase in the public 
debt of the country, which nearly 
doubled in the last eighteen years. 
The total debt of Spain at present 
exceeds 18,300,000,000 pesetas, and 
the annual services for interest and 
sinking fund is in excess of 850,- 
000,000 pesetas, more than 26 per 
cent. of the country’s revenues. This 
means an annual tax of 38 pesetas 
per capita. 

With the internal situation under 
control and order established, how- 
ever, the Government was able to 
consolidate, in 1927, its floating in- 
ternal debt of 5,225,000,000 pesetas, 
which had been steadily increasing 
for fifteen years. This may be con- 
sidered the fourth achievement of 
the Government. 

The fifth achievement has been the 
stabilization of the peseta. During 
the Great War the Spanish Treasury 
added heavily to its gold stock, which 
amounts to-day to considerably above 
2.600,000,000 pesetas or over $500,- 
000,000 compared with a little more 
than 545,000,000 pesetas 
($105,000,000) in 1914. 
This large holding of 
bullion gives a gold re- 
serve for the country’s 
note circulation of nearly 
62 per cent. with a legal 
ratio of 40 per cent. 

At the end of last June, 
the Spanish Government, 
as a preliminary measure, 
in order to prevent fur- 


PAIN is getting beyond the 
period of which the recent 


ec > 33 
revolution” was a sample. 


A disaffected admiral seizes a 


ship, sails away. surrenders 


and is forgiven. An officer 
does not like the way things 
are going, marches his com- 
pany away in protest, and 
then returns to quarters. A 
governor secedes momentarily 
and then calms down. A 
national economy, vast public 


enterprises, concentration on 


putting the nation in line for 
trade is turning a great na- 
tion’s back to the past and to 
a new road. Tranquility and 
progress are making unpopu- 
lar “opera bouffe” escapades. 


ther fluctuations, obtained extensive 
credits in New York and London 
through the Bank of Spain. The 
New York credits were arranged 
through a syndicate organized by 
Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Company, 
and the London credits were fur- 
nished by a group of British banks 
headed by the Midland Bank. 

Another step towards stabilization 
was the recent shipment of £2,000,- 
000 in gold to the Bank of England, 
while a third measure was the de- 
cision to raise to 50 per cent. the 
proportion of customs duties payable 
in gold. Spain can well afford to 
employ her gold reserves to protect 
exchange in view of the large gold 
stock, and it is surprising that she 
had not done so before. 

To further protect the peseta and 
prevent a seasonal depreciation, when 
Spain buys grain abroad to cover her 
crop shortage, the Government ar- 
ranged last November with the 
Argentine Government, a six months’ 
credit up to 50,000,000 Argentine 
pesos (about $20,000,000) to cover 
Spain’s purchases of Argentine 
wheat and corn. Spain consumes a 
little over 4,000,000 tons of wheat 
and this year’s shortage is placed at 
700,000 tons. In addition to this, it 
is estimated there will be required 
at least 200,000 tons of corn. 
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The sixth achievement is the 
notable development of export trade. 
The foreign trade of Spain has in- 
creased 75 per cent. during the last 
fifteen years, amounting, in 1927, to 
4,481,000,000 pesetas. During this 
period exports from the United 
States to Spain increased nearly two 
and a half times; we rank first in 
sales to Spain, while Great Britain 
is first as a buyer. The total value 
of United States exports to Spain in 
1927 amounted to $73,800,000. The 
chief products imported from the 
United States, in the order of their 
importance, are cotton, automobiles 
and trucks (7,500 Annerican pas- 
senger cars and 3,200 trucks were 
purchased by Spain in 1927), gaso- 
line and naptha, lumber and timber, 
rubber goods, hides and leather, and 
agricultural implements. Spain ships 
us cork, olives and olive oil, almonds, 
goat and kid skins, copper ore, 
onions, rice, red pepper, canned food- 
stuffs, etc. 


HE Government has approved 

a vast program of public works 
spread over the next ten years, which 
calls for an expediture of 3,500,- 
000,000 pesetas on railroads, high- 
ways and hydraulic works, and other 
notable projects are in the making. 
Conditions in Spain may be con- 
sidered favorable in view of the 
improvement in the economic struc- 
ture during the post-war period. 
The potential resources are many and 
Spain would be an attractive field 
for foreign capital, were it not for 
the fact that there is a_ strong 
tendency toward nationalization of 
all industries. 

Shortly after the war, there was 
a move on the part of Spanish cap- 
italists to nationalize all transpor- 
tation companies, among others the 
principal railroads as well as the 
electric tramways of Madrid and 
Barcelona. Last year over 200,000,- 
000 pesetas were invested in this 
way, as well as for the purpose of 
acquiring control of the more im- 
portant mining enterprises of the 
country. Up to the begining of the 
war, transportation companies were 
chiefly in the hands of Belgian and 
French capitalists, while the most 
important mining enterprises in 
Spain had been financed by British 
capital. 

The nationalistic program was 
advanced recently when the Govern- 
ment established an oil monopoly, 
motivated according to re- 
cent statements, by a de- 
sire to insure the country 
against domination by 
foreign trusts and to pro- 
vide for an adequate 
supply of oil products; 
to reduce sales costs, pro- 
mote prospecting within 
the confines of the country 
and increase government 
revenues from the impor- 
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Spending 
Capacity 


DVERTISING’S best prospects have regular employ- 
ment, good incomes and money in the bank. 


They have plenty of wants and the spending capacity to 
satisfy them. 


They are located in thriving communities and metropolitan 
areas where prosperous industry has a long and steady pay 
roll—where selling and distributing costs leave ample room 
for profit. 


They are readers of the American Weekly. They are over 
twenty million strong! 


What is the American Weekly? 


The American Weekly is the magazine distributed through 
seventeen great Hearst Sunday newspapers from seventeen 
principal American cities.* It concentrates and dominates in 
485 of the nation’s 784 towns and cities of 10,000 population 
and over. 


In each of 153 cities it reaches one out of every 
two families. 
In 119 more cities it reaches from 40 to 50%. 


In an additional 108 cities it reaches from 
30 to 40%. 


In another 105 cities it reaches from 20 to 30%. 


And in thousands of other thriving communities, almost two 
million additional families buy and read the American 
Weekly—constituting a colossal national total circulation of 
5,646,898 families—a mammoth group of advertising’s best 
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How Does Your Employer 





r 


earning power? 





4 promotion. 


O MANY employes wonder why they 
stick at the same old salaries year 
after year! 

‘Just an old tight-wad,’’ that’s the way 
they speak of the boss—when heisn ’ t listen- 
ing—and in their dreams they see them- 
selves stepping into his office and laying a 
curtly worded resignation on his desk. 
‘‘I’m leaving to go with So-and-So,”’ reads 
the ultimatum, ‘‘and they’re paying me 
twice as much. Zhere’s a place where my 
services are appreciated.” 

How dumbfounded such employes would 
be if someone in authority should ask them 
the three questions at the top of this page 
—and what a revelation if they could see 
themselves as their emfloyer sees them! 

Little they dream how eagerly he watches 
the man who is able to cut costs and in- 
crease profits—who possesses the capacity 
for growth—who in spare time is striving 
to increase his earning power! 

Does the average employer favor such 
a man—promote him rapidly? 

You bet he does—and by way of proof we 
are going to tell you about two men who 
put their employers to the test! 


How G. Roy Eshelman Said 
Good-bye to $16 a Week 


G. Roy Eshelman, of Decatur, Illinois, 
was earning only $16 a week when ambition 
prompted him to enroll for Higher Ac- 
countancy training with LaSalle. 

“Through my training,’’ writes Mr. 
Eshelman, ‘‘I- became interested in the 
Auditing Department of my company, and 
often remained after hours watching the 
auditor at his work. 

“Observing my interest, he soon placed 
me in his department at a 50% increase in 
pay, and as I progressed with my LaSalle 
work, I was shortly rewarded with an ad- 
ditional 40% increase. 

‘‘My studies rapidly equipped me to 
strike out for myself, and at present I 
have an extensive practice as a Public 
Accountant. It is sufficient to say that my 
present income is many times greater than 
when I enrolled.’’ 


Size You Up? 


How much are you actually earning 7 
for your company? 


How much are you capable of earning? 
What are you doing to increase your 


Answer those questions—as your em- 
—— answers them—and you will 
now exactly how he grades you for 








A “Raise’”’ of 137 Per Cent 
in Fifteen Months! 


For four years Philip S. Blessing, of the 
Lancaster Brick Company, Lancaster, Pa., 
worked hard as a clerk and got nowhere. 


During that time plenty of opportunities 
came his way—and passed him by. He be- 
gan to realize what every successful man 
knows—that opportunities without trained 
ability mean nothing. He decided to get 
ready. 

Within 15 months after he started train- 
ing with LaSalle, Mr. Blessing was made 
Assistant Treasurer of his company, and 
his salary was increased 137 per cent. It 
has now been increased 250 per cent. 


His employer, Clarence B. Horning, 
General Manager, adds the vital point: 
“We believe he has many successful years 
ahead of him.’’ His business progress has 
only begun. 


Send for Free Book 
**Ten Years’ Promotion in One” 


How does your employer size you up? 


Does he perceive by your interest in 
some special field that you are capable of 
discharging greater and greater responsi- 
bilities? Read again how Eshelman said 
good-bye forever to $16 a week! 


Can he say of you—by reason of your 
spare-time efforts to increase your earning 
power—‘‘We believe he has many suc- 
cessful years ahead of him?” Read again 
how Philip Blessing won the position of 
Assistant Treasurer at a 250% increase in 
salary! 

The business world is crowded with un- 
thinking fellows who are forever looking 
to hard work and faithful service to put 
them ahead—forgetting that these are only 
the deginning of what the boss wants. 


‘‘Merely a loyal worker’’—is that the 


way your employer sizes you up? Or does . 


he rate you as a first-class business man— 
a future leader? 


Prove that you have the will and the 
stamina to win success—by what you do 
with this coupon NOW! 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


ee ee ee oe oe = Find Yourself Through LaSalle= == — — — = 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 3364-R CHICAGO 


I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle training plan, together with 
a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” ali without obligation. 


Law: LL.B. Degree 
Industrial Management 
Modern Foremanship 
Personnel Management 
Banking and Finance 
Stenotypy 


Credit and Collection 
Correspondence 


Modern Business Correspondence : Business English Effective Speaking 





Busi M g t: Managerial, 
Sales and Executive positions. 


a Higher Accountancy 

Expert Bookkeeping 

C. P. A. Coaching 

Modern Salesmanship 

Traffic Management 

Railway Station Management 


Stenography: Training in the new 
machine shorthand— Stenotypy. 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


Commercial Law 
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tation and sale of such products. The 
monopoly was granted to a syndicate 
composed of thirty-seven of the 
principal Spanish banks, the State 
receiving 30 per cent..of the capital 
stock in return for the concession 
and being represented on the board 
of directors. 

With reference to the international 
movement of capital the policy of 
the Government has been two-fold. 
On the one hand, the Government 
has been opposed to the investment 
of foreign capital in Spanish indus- 
tries, and no foreign issues may be 
quoted or traded in on the various 
Spanish exchanges without special 
consent of the Government. This 
attitude has been consistently main- 
tained, although a few exceptions 
have been made recently, such as 
the credit granted to the Argentine 
Republic to cover the cost of two 
Spanish cruisers for the Argentine 
Navy was financed by an Argentine 
Government peseta bond issue sold 
in Spain, and the purchase by a 
group of Spanish banks of a $3,000,- 
000 issue by the Mortgage Bank of 
Costa Rica, which was successfully 
floated in Spain. 


On the other hand, the Govern- 
ment. has been equally opposed to the 
participation of Spanish capital in 
foreign financing, but this attitude is 
being modified, a change that is. in- 
dicated by the formation, toward the 
end of last year, of The Foreign 
Bank to facilitate the export trade 
of Spain with Latin-America and the 
Philippines. The new bank is au- 
thorized to open branches in these 
geographical sections. 


NOTHER example of Spanish 
investment abroad is to be 
found in the Compana Hispano 
Americana de Electricidad, S. A., a 
Spanish public utility company, hav- 
ing extensive interests in Argentine, 
Uruguay and Belgium and operating 
with a capital of 260,000,000 pesetas. 
American shares representing stock 
of this company were recently of- 
fered in this country. 


Spain therefore presents two dis- 
tinct phases in her present develop- 
ment, one entirely in accord with our 
economic views and the other op- 
posed to them. On the one hand 
we have a most satisfactory advance 
in the matter of government 
economy, suppression of agitation 
that was making progressive evolu- 
tion impossible, ending of the dis- 
astrous war in Morocco, a definite 
fiscal program, notable forward 
movement in exploiting the resources 
of the country and construction of 
highways, hydro-electric plants, rail- 
roads and industrial establishments. 
All of this is in entire accord with 
what we believe to be sound econ- 
omics. 


The nationalistic plans of the gov- 
ernment and citizens of the country, 
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Means toYou 








To the business executive charged with the responsibility of new building, Mahon 
Steel Roof Deck means Permanence, Firesafety and Economy in roof construc- 
tion. . . . Permanence, because Mahon Steel Roof Deck is rolled from special, tight 
coat, galvanized steel to insure long life. . . . Firesafety, because Mahon Steel 
Roof Deck is manufactured entirely of steel —no combustible material being 
used. ... Economy, because Mahon Steel Roof Deck weighs only five pounds 
per square foot—including insulation and roofing material, and consequently 
permits an appreciable saving in supporting steel throughout the entire struc- 
ture. @Steel Deck Roof Construction has become general practice for all 
types of industrial or commercial buildings — particularly for buildings em- 
ploying clear span trusses. {Do not overlook this important item in your 
building program — know the advantages of this type of roof construc- 
tion and the exclusive features incorporated in the Mahon design. 


Write for complete catalog and our folder “Facts and Figures.” 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Branch offices in New York, Chicago and Pittsburgh — Representatives in all principal cities 
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STEEL 
: 20 Gauge 


Illustration above shows 130,000 
square feet of Mahon Steel Roof 
Deck installed on the new 
Foundry Buildings at the Oak- 
land Plant, Pontiac, Michigan. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





OPERATING RAILWAYS + STEAMSHIPS 
TELEGRAPH AND EXPRESS SERVICE - 


CANADIAN NATIONAL—TO EVERYWHERE IN 








Land of Gorgeous Scenery Where the 
Romanceof Gold Rush Days Still Lives 


Come north this summer. Cruise a thousand miles through 
the calm waters of the “Inside Passage” to Alaska—land 
of sky-piercing mountains, giant glaciers, valleys ablaze 
with wild-flowers—land of romance and gold. A delight- 
ful ten-day voyage; stops ashore at Ketchikan, Wrangell, 
Juneau and Skagway, with their quaint native homes 
and grotesque totem poles. 


From Skagway follow the “trail of °98” through the once 
dreaded White Pass, across Dead Horse Gulch to Lake 
Bennet and Whitehorse; on to Dawson and Nome if time 
permits. See the “ghost towns” which stand as silent and 
deserted reminders of the Klondike gold rush. 


Make this glorious tour to Alaska over the Jasper Park- 
Pacific Route across Canada—stopover at Minaki in the 
Canadian Lake and Woods Country and at Jasper Na- 
tional Park in the heart of the Canadian Rockies. 


The whole trip is one of comfort and relaxation—de luxe 
train service across the continent—palatial Canadian 
National Steamers with large airy lounges and smoke 
rooms—dancing and music—excellent cuisine, deck 


sports, promenades. Put Alaska on your program this 
summer. 


For information on Alaska tours —con- 
sult the nearest Canadian National office. 


[-ANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Railway System in America 


OFFICES 
_ CINCINNATI DULUTH NEW YORK PORTLAND, ME. 
Dixie Secminal elds. 430 W. Superior St. 506 Fifth Ave. Grand Trunk Ry. ita. 
- Four’ . KANSAS CITY PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND 705 Walnut St. Burlington Arcade PT Ae 
925 Euclid Ave. LOS ANGELES = 1420-22 Chestnut St. 302 Yamhill St. 
607 So. Grand Ave. PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 505 Park Building ST. LOUIS 
1259 Griswold St. 518 Second Ave. So 355 Fifth Ave. 
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Oo WASHINGTON, D. C. 
814.No. Broadway 901—i5th St., N. W. 
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are not in accord with our business 
Sr economic views, but judgment 
must be reserved in this department 
until the actual working out of many 
of these schemes can be tested. Dur- 
ing the past decade, Spain has really 
had a new birth, and it is inevitable 
that under these circumstances a cer- 
tain number of experimental moves 
should be made that later may be 
abandoned or strongly modified. 
For the business man or banker 
of this country, Spain will well bear 
watching. The country has splendid 
potentialities and her people are very 
capable. Spain will need increasing 
quantities of foreign products and 


her productive capacity will steadily 
expand. 





Truckless Streets 
By A. P. Andrus 


NE of the reasons why traffic 
congestion in the large cities 
of the United States never 

gets quite to the point where all 
motion halts, despite the continuous 
increase of population, industry and 
motor cars, is revealed in a series of 
figures compiled recently by public 
utility interests. 

The fact is that the utilities, ap- 
plying mass production principles to 
such everyday necessities as cooking 
and heating, are taking vehicles off 
the streets almost as rapidly as in- 
dividuals and other industries put 
them on. This is one of the invisible 
developments that has made possible 
the extraordinary growth of Ameri- 
can cities. 


AKING Chicago as an example, 
the figures show that in one 
year the manufacture of gas alone 
accounted for the equivalent of 
434,000 truck loads of coal which 
otherwise might have been hauled 
through city streets. Chicago’s manu- 
factured gas requirements in that 
year called for two million tons of 
coal and 41,000,000 gallons of oil, 
the oil being equivalent to 2,170,000 
tons of coal. The figure of 434,000 
trucks is based on an average load 
of five tons. 

In addition to this result, the mass 
production idea in gas manufacturing, 
it is estimated, also eliminates 91,140 
tons of soot and cinders from the 
city’s atmosphere within the year, al- 
though the utilities have not yet ap- 
plied to all their plants equipment 
for reducing the smoke nuisance. 

The possibility in this direction 
and also in the reduction of present 
heavy traffic for the future may be 
indicated by the statement that as 
compared to the four odd million 
tons of coal used annually in Chi- 
cago for gas manufacture, more than 
36,000,000 tons are burned by in- 
dividuals and small plants in the 
area served by the city’s railroad 
switchyards. 
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Built in Akron, Ohio, by the General Tire and Rubber Co. 
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A dream c 


How LONG 
would you wait? 


F you saw a fire start in your plant; if you had a 
hoseline right there, how long would you wait to 
turn onthe water? You couldn’t wait. Every moment 
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Quartz Bulb 


Sprinkler Head.” : 


“The New Grinnell 
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« wastedeat the start means savage fire fighting later. 
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—This new automatic sprinkler invention WS 
deluges fire quicker than ever 


ROGRESS has a way of pausing and 
Pi making an enormous forward 
stride. Today, Science announces a sur- 
prise to the business world—a new inven- 
tion to combat the terrific yearly loss by fire. 


The automatic sprinkler invented by 
Frederick Grinnell nearly fifty years ago 
releases water on the fire as soon as heat 
melts its fusible solder. It has put out 
tens of thousands of fires, and saved 
property worth hundreds of millions. But 
all experts know that the saving of sec- 
onds and sometimes minutes is desper- 
ately needed at the very start of any fire. 


Fire hazards are multiplying beyond 
anything imagined by Frederick Grinnell. 


Quantity production with high speed 
machinery in vast open areas demands a 
super - sensitive device to check fires. 
Quantity distribution and the crowding 
of buildings with combustible goods also 
demands quicker action. Knowing this, 
Grinnell scientists have searched for a 


GRINNELL 


Executive Offices: Providence, R. I. 





metal, chemical, mineral or gas 
which would act quicker than the 
solder-sealed sprinkler head. 


Endless experiments yielded not 
a ray of hope..... Then came a 
flash of genius—the invention of 
a quartz bulb containing a bubble 
of air in a sensitive liquid. Ata 
temperature as low as 135°, it 


automatically detects a fire, flashes 
open, releases water and rings an 
alarm. Not only that, but the bulb 
cannot corrode or deteriorate. 


Thousands of fire chiefs and in- 
surance experts greet the new 
Grinnell Quartz Bulb Sprinkler 
head as the crowning invention 
of the Grinnell laboratories. 


Grinnell Pioneering in other fields 


| begets leading engineers wel- 
come the new products and proc- 
esses produced by other divisions of 
Grinnell Company. In steam heating 
—the “Thermolier” is a development 
in unit heaters with fourteen points 
of definite superiority. 


In Power—the development of the 
Triple XXX line of 100% pipe joints 
and fabricated materials for pressures 
up to 1,000 lbs. 


In fire protection—a Simplex Dry 
System without the use of the usual 
differential air valve, and in special 


hazards the Lux System of Carbon 
Dioxide protection. 


In general pipe work —a line of 
unusually perfect cast-iron fittings and 
adjustable pipe hangers. 

In Humidification—through its sub- 
sidiary, the American Moistening Com- 
pany, the most unique humidity control 
ever known and a full line of products 
for maintaining desired air moisture. 

Write today for further information 
on any of these products. Let us show 
you how Grinnell pioneering may put 
money in your pocket. 


COMPANY 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
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country no longer are tied to 

the apron strings of banks. 
As needs grew, corporations turned 
from local commercial banks to na- 
tional commercial paper houses and 
from them, when the public de- 
manded_ securities, to investment 
bankers. Corporations now are turn- 
ing from investment bankers direct 
to shareholders for funds. 


In 1928 corporations received more 
than $1,000,000,000, a record-break- 
ing sum, direct from their share- 
holders through the offering of 
“rights.” These “rights” not only 
proved valuable to shareholders, but 
saved companies millions of dollars 
in bankers’ commissions. 

Industrial corporations alone—ex- 
cluding utility and rail companies— 
got more than $500,000,000 in 1928 
through the sale of stock “rights,” 
as contrasted with approximately 
$150,000,000 in 1927. Tripling of 
industrial privilege subscriptions, 
which does not include the millions 
of convertible bonds offered in this 
manner, within a year, partially ex- 
plains the 45 per cent., or $483,- 
000,000, decline in industrial bonds 
publicly offered in the first eleven 
months of 1928 compared with the 
same period of the preceding year. 


What does this corporate financ- 
ing change mean? 

It is making concerns independent 
of commercial and investment bank- 
ers. It is giving more profits to the 
investor, because, in effect, there is 
no sales commission. It may be creat- 
ing greater corporate loyalty in share- 
holders. The firm’s direct-to-the- 
public appeal for funds is one of the 
many healthy changes constantly tak- 
ing place to improve the machinery 
of capital. 


(county ‘no long of this 


HAT are bankers doing about 
this corporate financing ten- 
dency ? 

Bankers are adaptable. Change is 
the law of banking as well as busi- 
ness. Bankers, therefore, are chang- 
ing their technique. They are form- 
ing investment trusts, management 
concerns, and holding companies. 
jankers are handling increasing 
amounts of foreign corporate financ- 
ing. 

The road was paved for this 
direct-to-the-public corporate fund 


appeal by Liberty Loan drives, cus- 
tomer-ownership campaigns and em- 
ployee-ownership plans. This series 
of sales activities made the nation 
security-minded. Fifteen years ago 
American security holders numbered 


Getting Capital Direct 


By John Anthony 


perhaps 500,000. To-day they are 
estimated at 15,000,000. 

Contributing factors to the success 
of privileged subscriptions in the last 
two years were: easy money; active 
and advancing stock markets ; widen- 
ing distribution of shares, brought 
about by stock dividends and split- 
ups; confidence in the ability of 
managements to use additional capi- 
tal profitably, and belief that relative 
national prosperity will not only con- 
tinue but increase. 


AILROADS in the last two years 

obtained more than $400,000,000 
from their shareholders through the 
use of stock “rights.” This sum does 
not include the convertible bonds of- 
fered by Atchison Topeka and Santa 
Fe, and St. Louis and San Francisco. 
Public utilities, in this manner, got 
nearly $700,000,000. Industrial cor- 
porations, through the use of priv- 
ileged subscriptions, received more 
than $650,000,000 during the last 
two years. 

There are three different conditions 
a corporation must meet to secure 
capital successfully from its own 
stockholders. They are: a price 
spread, between the market quotation 
of old shares and the new stock, wide 
enough to make subscriptions profita- 
ble to the stockholder ; present shares 
must have a wide distribution; and 
the new capital must be properly 
used. 

One of the richest “right” offer- 
ings in American industrial history 
was made in 1928 by Montgomery 
Ward & Company. It sought $82,- 
512,500. The old shares were selling 
around $292. Each old share was 
entitled to subscribe to two new 
shares at $17.50 a share. “Rights” 
had a current market value of $183 
or an aggregate value of $433,422,- 
500. Montgomery Ward “rights,” 
however, were decidedly unusual, be- 
cause usually the price spread be- 
tween old and new shares is much 
narrower. 

Success of the record-breaking 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
stock offer amply illustrates the ne- 
cessity for a wide distribution of 
shares. It asked for $185,863,000 
and received from its shareholders 
$185,158,600, or 9914 per cent. of the 
sum sought. Such a response is not 
probable from a small group of stock- 
holders. 

Frank statements about the use of 
the new capital also were notable in 
1928. Montgomery Ward said it was 
changing from a mail-order business 
to a national chain-store system and 
would use the new capital to expand 


its chain. American Telephone was 
no less explicit about the use of new 
capital. 

Besides the three essential condi- 
tions, for the success of “right” of- 
ferings just cited, might be men- 
tioned general market conditions. 
Stocks at the present moment are 
more popular than bonds because: in- 
vestors are demanding large income 
returns; investors desire to share in 
the relative prosperity of corpora- 
tions ; and investors are accepting the 
somewhat fallacious theory that 
stocks are better long-term invest- 
ments than bonds. 

General market conditions, like- 
wise, explain the composition of 
privileged subscriptions in the last 
two years. Rail rights in 1928 were 
less than in 1927 due to the sidewise 
movement in rail securities. Indus- 
trials in 1928, because they had the 
widest market swings, show the 
greatest increase over 1927. Chain, 
motor, motor accessory, and aero- 
planes led in industrial “rights,” as 
such issues enjoyed the greatest mar- 
ket activity and appreciation. 


FEW of the corporations who 

used the direct-to-the-public ap- 
peal for capital funds during 1928 
follow: 


Railroads 
Corporation Amount Sought 
SIDR, 5. cnnccdaudcenen $ 62,408,250 
New York Central.......... 42,158,300 
Pacific Gas & Electric....... 5,287,000 


Consolidated Gas of N. Y..... 163,200,000 


Public Utilities 


Public Service Corp. of N. J... 11,930,000 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 50,000,000 
Brooklyn Edison ............ 15,000,000 
American Tel. & Tel. ...... 14,424,000 
American Tel. & Tel. ....... 185,863,000 
Blackstone Valley Gas & 


ROMS. i cccuekasauesia ee 86,620,000 
Shawinigan Water Company.. 15,885,000 
Industrials 
Borden Company ............ 8,749,905 

Fox Film Company.......... 375, 
Du Pont de Nemours........ 11,781,000 
PAIRS CONN sos & os aciaiaw sioce 10,000,000 
Chrysler Corporation......... 26,038,703 
Wright Aeroplane Corporation 5,000,000 
Curtiss Aeroplane ........... ,149,000 
Se. eee 2,219,000 
Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass... 9,200,000 
Shem Waton' (Om... < sicoeccses 30,000,000 
Texas Corpotation .......... 56,360,000 
Montgomery Ward ......... 8B2,512,500 


Possible disadvantages in this type 
of borrowing are: corporations may 
not be able to obtain funds from 
shareholders at a time capital is most 
urgently needed ; concerns usually are 
not as well informed about money 
and security markets as are bankers 
and therefore may not get favorable 
interest rates ; companies may alienate 
the advice of bankers. 
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The tats ssful 1h dle 


—Its Essentials 


OT long ago, the oldest mem- 

N ber of the New York Stock 
Exchange celebrated his sev- 
enty-eighth birthday. Perhaps it 
would be nearer the truth to say that 
he did not celebrate it, for, as far as 
anyone knows, he allowed the anni- 
versary of his natal day to pass 
without doing anything that indicat- 
ed that he regarded it as unlike any 


other. He was, of course, inter- 
viewed by representatives of the 
New York newspapers. One of 


these gentlemen asked him when he 
intended to retire. His answer was 
“Never! I’d die in a year if I quit.” 
Undoubtedly, he told the truth. 
The strong probability is that if he 
gave up his membership in the 
Stock Exchange, he would lose 
interest in life. And when a 
man loses interest in life, he is 
dead. His funeral may not have 
taken place. Nevertheless, he is, 
to all intents and purposes, as 
dead as though grass grew over 
his grave. For he gets no joy 
out of life, nor does he give joy 
to others. And that, it seems 
to me, is the yardstick by which 
to measure success in life. To 
earn enough to live decently and 
to provide for old age is the first 
essential. But it is not the only 
one. Equally important is it 
that one be interested in life. 


OW, there are some men 
who find in money-making 

an outlet for all that is in them. 
To their way of thinking, the pil- 
ing up of dollars is all that mat- 
ters. But most of us do not agree 
with them. We want not only a 
vocation—a means of making a 
living; we want an avocation— 
something to which we can de- 
vote ourselves in our leisure 
hours. And if we are truly wise, 
we will want a hobby. 

One’s vocation is one’s calling, 
one’s occupation; it is the trade 
or profession or business which, 
if we devote ourselves whole- 
heartedly to it, provides us with 
our bread and butter. 

Vocation and avocation used 
to mean pretty much the same thing. 
But in recent years, the word avoca- 
tion has taken on a new meaning. 
A man’s avocations are “the things 
he devotes time to—his pursuits or 
engagements in general, the things 
he has to see to.” 


By James M. Campbell 


The meaning of the word hobby is 
“a favorite pursuit.” 

Let us assume, without discussion, 
that you have a vocation and that it 
keeps you pleasantly and profitably 
employed so many hours a day and 
so many days a year. Very good! 
But you must not forget that for 
every hour you work, there are, 
roughly, two hours when you do not 
work. What are you going to do 


with them? 
Eight hours or thereabouts, you 






HE following is a list of the twenty- 

five members of the New York Stock 
Exchange who have owned their seats for 
the longest time: 


Name Admitted 
William B. Wadsworth.....May 3, 1869 
Michell C. Bouvier........ June 25, 1869 
Fromk W. Sevin.......... May 24, 1872 
Doe OA. CE... -......- Apr. 4, 1873 
David A. Freed.......... Apr. 26, 1878 
Davis Barnes ............ July 2, 1879 
William Fahnestock ...... Dec. 9, 1880 
Henry G. S. Noble........ Apr. 20, 1882 
John D. Rockefeller....... Mar. 15, 1883 
Charles P. Noyes......... Oct. 9, 1884 
Harry Content .......... Oct. 8, 1885 
William Strother Jones....Oct. 29, 1885 
Frederick H. Prince....... Dec. 10, 1885 
Edward W. Clark......... July 29, 1886 
Albert E. Goodhart....... Dec. 2, 1886 
Jefferson Seligman ........ July 26, 1888 
Henry M. Hume........ Sept. 6, 1888 
Henry S. Sternberger..... Oct. 25, 1888 
Leonard D. White........ Mar. 28, 1889 
S. A. Cruikshank......... Sept. 26, 1889 
Astle Piewmog .......... Sept. 26, 1889 
John M. Shaw........... Oct. 3, 1889 
Jonas M. Townley....... Sept. 11, 1890 
Alfred L. Norris. ... Oct. 2, 1890 
James B. Mabon......... Dec. 10, 1891 


spend in bed. Meals consume, say, 
two hours more. There remain six 
hours, more or less, which are yours 
to do with as you please. What will 
you do with them? 

Well, there are lots of things you 
can do. You can go automobiling. 


You cau golf. 


You can play bridge. 
You can read. You can work in 
your garden, if you are lucky enough 
to have a garden. You can listen in, 
on the radio. You can write letters. 
Oh, yes, there are lots of things you 
can do in the six hours or so a day 
which are your own. And no fair- 
minded man has any right to find 
fault if the things you do are as 
harmless as those listed above. But, 
after all, they are diversions—all 
very well for a time, but not at al! 
the sort of thing you care to do, 
continuously. Back of them and in 
addition to them should be something 
solid—something that stirs you, 
something you can put your heart 
into; in brief, an avocation. 

The late E. H. Harriman, | 
am sure, had this in mind when 
he identified himself with a boys’ 
club in one of the most poverty- 
stricken parts of New York. 
Hard as steel in business, he 
softened and became as human 
as any of us when he was 
brought face to face with young- 
sters whose only playground was 
the sidewalks of the metropolis. 
That was his hobby. It may 
also have been his avocation—it 
is difficult to say where one ends 
and the other begins. But as I 
see it, an avocation is something 
which has in it an element of 
duty, whereas a hobby is pri- 
marily for pleasure. 


HE president of a $60,000,- 

000 corporation operates, 
as a side-line, a 600-acre farm. 
It is his avocation. His hobby 
is raising Jersey cattle. 

A prominent business man in 
a Pennsylvania city owns a dairy 
farm in the Catskills. He makes 
it pay. That is his avocation. 
His hobby is horses. 

A Cincinnati man, who for 
many years carried an unusually 
heavy business burden, found 
that the best way to get rid of it 
—only temporarily, of course— 
was by interesting himself in 
birds. With two or three sand- 
wiches in his pocket and a pair 

of powerful binoculars over his 


shoulders, he would spend his Satur- 
days, Sundays and holidays in the 
wonds, studying and noting down the 
habits of birds. That was his hobby. 
His avocation, if he had one, was 
book-binding. But birds came first. 
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In this swift age 


save yourself investment time and 


~ 


An airplane rushing a busy ex- 
ecutive to an emergency engage- 
ment is but an outward indica- 
tion of the fast tempo at which 
we live today. In other ways— 
less dramatic, perhaps — you 
try to make every working hour 
count for more. But possibly you 
haven’t realized how much time 
and worry you can save in the 
all-important matter of invest- 
ing your money. The National 
City Company, for instance, 





worry this way 


maintains offices in over 50 
American cities to furnish quick 
investment contact with busy 
men. At any of these offices our 
representatives will gladly help 
you check over your present 
holdings or select additional in- 
vestments. Their recommenda- 
tions are backed by over 115 
years of National City experi- 
ence and all that this implies 


‘in the way of financial knowledge 


and sound judgment. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS. 





























| Two Rector Street 


E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 


panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated 1905) 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $150,000,000 


New York 
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He was, I believe, more interested in 
them than in the business that gave 
him a comfortable living. 


The editor of a trade journal finds 
in amateur theatricals—particularly 
in directing and staging them—an 
outlet for his surplus energy. It is 
his avocation. His hobby is collect- 
ing posters. 


One of the partners in a New 
York Stock Exchange firm devotes 
his leisure hours to genealogy. Not 
long ago, he surprised one of his 
customers by placing before the client 
a record of his ancestry, which 
showed that he was descended from 
Edward III of England. 

An advertising man, whom I know, 
writes books about Shakespeare ; and 
when lie goes abroad, which he does 
every few years, he spends a large 
part of his time in the British Mu- 
seum to unearth hidden information 
about the Bard of Avon. That is his 
avocation. It is also his hobby. 

These men lead more rounded, 
fuller, better-balanced lives than 
most. They are not interested in 
only one thing, but in two or more. 
And when the time comes, as it will, 
that they decide—or are forced—to 
give up business, they will not feel 
that they have nothing to look for- 
ward to. 


A. vocation, an avocation and a 
hobby—they are all necessary to a 
successful life. 





Repaid in Kind 

a years ago an ambitious 

young man named Nelson en- 
tered a business as an office clerk 
without any particular idea of what 
line of specialization he wanted to 
follow. However, he soon became 
fascinated with the advertising end 
of the business and thought that he 
would like to learn more about it. 


Now it happened that Lloyd, the 
advertising manager, was a man who 
thought he was the Great God Ad- 
vertising himself, and so he did not 
encourage Nelson’s attempts to find 
out what it was all about. 


Nelson studied all he could about 
advertising and from time to time 
sent suggestions and ideas to Lloyd 
and also made a number of acceptable 
contributions to the company’s house 
magazine; but mever received so 
much as a word of encouragement 
from the head of the department. 


Years passed and Nelson became 
advertising manager of a large con- 
cern. In the meantime Lloyd had 
formed an agency of his own. Learn- 
ing that Nelson’s company was look- 
ing for an agency, Lloyd sought out 
Nelson, hoping to land the business 
on the strength of their former ac- 
quaintance. His selling talk fell 
upon deaf ears, however, as the feel- 
ing of resentment which he had built 
up in Nelson’s mind was too much 
to overcome. 
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SPEEDING THE WORLD’S WORK 























ALL OF THE BUILDINGS SHOWN 


HERE ARE 





DRAWN FOR WESTINGHOUSE BY C. P. HELCK 








WESTINGHOUSE EQUIPPED 


Electricity gives a building life 


It has long been possible to build a towering 
structure. But not until electricity was developed 
to its present-day usefulness could buildings such 
as we have today be made livable. And many of the 
notable contributions which have aided architects 
and contractors in making the modern business 
building possible have come about through 
the work of Westinghouse engineers. 
Halls, auditoriums, reception rooms in ‘vs 
today’s buildings can be windowless. West- 
inghouse motors ventilate them ... as well 
as every other part of the structure. West- 
inghouse luminaires replace darkness with 
glareless light, in offices and factories. 
Water flows hundreds of feet 


Westinghouse 
Ja frasatitectiteye 


: Wiring :- 


wi 


Br 
The Sign of a 
Westinghouse Dealer 





cause Westinghouse motors drive pumps which 
raise it there. Heat circulates . . . elevators rise. 
Again because there are Westinghouse motors 
and control equipment for these vital services. 

For any building, anywhere, of any size or type, 
Westinghouse through its widespread organiza- 
tion supplies a complete range of electrical 
equipment in every class—from panelboard 
and MAZDA lamp to a complete modern 
automatic elevator system. 

The completeness of Westinghouse serv - 
ice in the modern building field is matched, 
moreover, by its complete electrification 
service to mills and factories, mines and 

power plants, railways and 


above surrounding levels be- Westinghouse ships, homes and farms. 
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Business Sagacity 


Good common sense is just another mark of 
understanding. It is not rare in business. 
Only is it uncommon when it is so good that 
it is prophetic. But then it drops its maiden 
name and business knows it as Sagacity. Its 
ready, far-reaching, accurate inference from 
observed facts and figures, is a dependable 
power. It visions the human motives in con- 
duct, and foresees results. With Integrity it 
is the most valuable of all human qualities 
in business. 


Once, Sagacity considered itself a special gift 
of Providence—an inheritance from the family 
“Sage” tree, and only those who dropped 
therefrom had it. 


But Modern Accountancy has changed even 
that. Business Sagacity today is just another 
mark of understanding business. And 
understanding business is largely the mark 
of Modern Accountancy. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS And AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA WHEELING AKRON MILWAUKEE JACKSON 
BOSTON ERIE CANTON MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE ATLANTA COLUMBUS ST. PAUL FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE MIAMI YOUNGSTOWN INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 
RICHMOND TAMPA TOLEDO FORT WAYNE SAN ANTONIO 
WINSTON=SALEM CINCINNATI ST. Louis DAVENPORT waco 
WASHINGTON DAYTON MEMPHIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
BUFFALO LOUISVILLE KANSAS CITY GRAND RAPIDS LOS ANGELES 
ROCHESTER HUNTINGTON OMAHA KALAMAZOO SEATTLE 
DENVER 























Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago 


and principal poinis throughout the South 


FENNER & BEANE 


Member New York Stock Exchange 
and principal commodity Exchanges 


60 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 


Fenner & Beane Building - - New Orleans 
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The 


Customer 


Has Rights 


By Herbert N. Casson 


USTOMERS have rights, as 

against advertisers. They must 
not be plagued by uninteresting cir- 
culars and form letters. The fact is 
that nearly all form letters, circulars, 
leaflets, etc., go straight in the waste 
basket. They are not advertisements. 
They are only irritations. 

Many an advertisement is wasted 
because it is intrusive and unwel- 
come. It is often a nuisance, such 
as a handbill forced into your hand 
in the street. 

Customers have feelings, too, as 
well as rights. They are absorbed in 
their own affairs and they resent be- 
ing disturbed in any rough manner. 

In a neighborhood of rough people, 
a peddler may shout at passers-by 
without offending them; but the art 
of advertising is to attract the atten- 
tion of people without shouting. 

Few things are more difficult in 


_business, or more profitable, than the 


persuasion of people by publicity, 
without conveying any sense of co- 
ercion. 

An advertiser, of the better class, 
must not be noisy. He must not 
thrust his wares in people’s faces. 
The old methods of glare and shout- 
ing still survive in advertising. They 
are often very effective. But they 
are not best in the long run. 


ANY customers do not believe 
t many advertisements—that is an 
important fact that might be expressed 
much more strongly. Certainly very 
few people believe the bragging and 
self-praise that are contained in most 
advertisements; and if they do not 
believe it, of what use has it been? 
An advertisement must be creditable. 
It must not be what you want people 
to think. It must be only what they 
are likely to believe. It is better to 
understate than to brag. Braggarts 
are not popular; at any rate, not out- 
side of the political world. And the 
time has come, in the evolution of 
advertising, when we can do better 
than brag and exaggerate. 

The keynote of all effective adver- 
tising is this—“You will be pleased to 
know.” 

Advertising is news — pleasing 
news. That is the central fact that 
must never be forgotten. Always we 
ask ourselves: “What does the cus- 
tomer want to know about these 
goods ?” 

People will pay to go to a play that 


FO: 
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You can buy 
Statler Service 


only at 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


in 

Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
St. Louis 


New York 


{Hotel Pennsylvania} 


« e e and more for your 
money, always: radio when 
you throw a switch — ice- 
water when you press a valve 
— the morning paper under 
your door—a good library 
at your disposal — a reading 
lamp at your bed-head — 
your own private bath — all 
these things, whatever the 
price of your room, at no 
added cost... Fixed rates 
are posted in every one of 
the 7700 Statler rooms ... 
And each hotel offers your 
choice of restaurants, from 
a lunch-counter or cafeteria 
to formal a la carte or ban- 
quet service of the first class. 


The y organization o 
Oo Latle, 


RADIO IN 


EVERY ROOM 
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has an unhappy ending. They will 
throng to see a play that is horror 
piled on horror. But in advertising 
they demand always to be pleased. 
No advertisement must, for any rea- 
son, be disagreeable or tiresome or 
unwelcome. It must be good news. 

In its highest sense, advertising is 
scientific publiculture. It is the cre- 
ation of respect and goodwill in the 
minds of the customers. For that 
reason, advertisements must not in- 
variably be comic or small or odd. An 
advertisement may attract attention 
by being queer, but it will fail to win 
respect. A grocer might paint his 
name on the sides of a white cow, 
and drive her through the streets. 
That would attract attention, but it 
would not win his fellow-citizens’ re- 
spect. A _ street-seller, who moves 
from town to town, may attract at- 
tention by turning handsprings and 
may sell his goods; but no resident 
could do as he does without losing 
more than he gained. There is good 
taste in advertising, as truly as there 
is in dress; and it does not pay, in 
the long run, to be known as clowu- 
ish or vulgar. 


N advertiser who has cheapjack 

competitors is actually protecting 
his customers by his advertising. One 
well-known firm constantly advertises 
“This Trademark is Your Protec- 
tion.” 

If you are selling goods of high 
quality you have a right to warn cus- 
tomers against cheap _ substitutes. 
Whenever you can prove superiority, 
you should make the most of this idea 
of protection. By doing this, you 
put yourself entirely on the side of 
your customers, and educate them 
into the habit of buying from you 
regularly. 

The central idea in selling goods is 
the service of customers—keeping 
those you have and steadily gaining 
others. The public appreciates 
courtesy and reliability. A wise 
seller, who wishes permanent cus- 
tomers, makes himself practically a 
customer’s agent. 

He writes his advertisements from 
the point of view of his customers ; 
and he does all else he can to make 
them well pleased. 

First the right goods to sell. Then 
have well-trained and courteous sales 
people, together with an efficient sys- 
tem of delivery. Then tell as many 
prospective customers as possible of 
your goods and your service—that is 
the right method of procedure in 
starting an advertising campaign. 
Advertising comes last, not first. 





SUCCESSFUL man is not a 

remarkable thing. The thing 
that is remarkable is the man not a 
success. The man who fails in this 
land of opportunity should take a 
thorough check of himself. He'll 
find something wrong inside of him. 





—Adolph Ochs. 
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In these 


ways your 
Company 
gains time 


—the time of your ex- 
ecutives — (anyone who 
dictates) about an hour 
a day, each, for the av- 
erage dictator. 


— the time of your ste- 
nographers — about two 
hours a day, each. 


— the time of your cus- 
tomers by prompt re- 
plies to correspondence. 


— when you 

“Say it to the Ediphone” 
Let us prove this at your desk. Tele- 
phone “The Ediphone,” your City, 


and ask for the book “An Easy Way 
to Chart Your Correspondence.” 


Ask for Travel Service 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 


ORANGE, N. J. 





Radio Program Monday Evenings 
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Why the Chains Cannot Dominate 


those wno remain are stronger be- 
cause of their study of chain-store 
methods. 

“Further, chains have done a good 
deal to increase demand. For ex- 
ample, variety chains such as Wool- 
worth, Kress, Kresge and others, 
have given immense popularity to 
popular-priced specialties, increasing 
the general demand for such goods, 
and independents have shared lib- 
erally. 

“So, pessimists to the contrary, lI 
am not discouraged over the outlook 
for the independent merchant. 
Macaulay in one of his histories says 
that when Harvey announced the 
discovery of the circulation of the 
blood, nobody then living who was 
over forty years of age, really cred- 
ited it. Belief had to come through 
younger, more flexible minds. 


és MONG many of the older in- 

A dependent merchants there 
has grown up an inferiority obsession 
that they cannot survive. They can. 
But logic and economic fact do not 
convince them. 

“Frankly, I do not see much hope 
for the independent merchant in this 
older, discouraged group. But a 
younger, fighting generation is com- 
ing along, men in their twenties and 
thirties, who have begun to appreci- 
ate that the advantages after all are 
not wholly with the chains; that an 
independent who uses his head, and 
exerts himself, often has advan- 
tages which no amount of chain-store 
system and organization can over- 
come. 

“T look to see two things happen. 
The chain-store field, I believe, is 
rapidly nearing saturation. Others 
apparently believe so too, and this 
accounts for the rush we see at pres- 
ent to get locations before they are 
all gone. After a while, perhaps in 
not more than a year or two or three, 
chain-store owners will try the ex- 
periment of putting in two or three 
stores where they now have one. 
There will not be enough business 
for the extra stores to earn needful 
profits. With rival chains doing the 
same thing, it will be a case of dog 
eat dog. The smart independents 
who have kept their heads, will pick 
likely profits out of the scrap. 

“If these are our convictions, why 
are we flying in the face of them, 
apparently, by going into chain-store 
operation and ownership? The ques- 
tion is natural, the answer is not far 
to seek. 

“We aim to cover as nearly as 
possible every community of our 
kind: that is, principally the smaller 
cities and country retail trading cen- 
ters. The method that we believe in. 
and wish to use, is the independent 


(Continued from page 15) 


store. In some localities, however, 
after exhausting every effort, we 
have been unable to secure adequate 
outlets, even reasonably capable in- 
dependent representatives. 

“In such communities we will op- 
erate our stores. There are enough 
of them to enable us to open as many 
stores as we can for years to come, 
without directly competing with any 
co-operating merchant. We plan to 
locate principally in towns of 10,000 
or under. 

“The pledge we made to our cus- 
tomers upon announcing this step, 
was in part as follows: 

There are two features of our new 

policy to which we call special attention: 
_ First: The primary purpose is to make 
it possible to merchandise more under- 
standingly and more efficiently for the 
quarter million independent merchanis 
whom we are in business to serve, and 
whose interests will always be our first 
concern, 
_Any stores we may own will be used 
for contact with “laboratory” purposes. 
Through them our buyers can study con- 
sumer demand at first hand and be better 
able to know what goods will be “sellers 
in independent stores. : 

Second: Any stores we may acquire 
will be in towns where there is no inde- 
pending variety store, or none which in 
any real sense is capable of coping with 
to-day’s competition. 

No customer who is running even a 
fairly good store need have the slightest 
fear that we will enter into competition 
with him. Our purpose is to help him to 
do more business and make more profit. 

We propose to help our customers in- 
crease the attractiveness of their stores by 
making those we own “object lessons” in 
fixtures, equipment and display for all in- 
dependent merchants in surrounding com- 
munities. To this end our stores will be 
operated by the best trained retail experts 
we can employ. 

To the furthest extent possible, every 
regular and special item offered in our re- 
tail stores will be made available to our 
independent customers at advantageous 
prices. 


66 ERTAIN special advantages 
s that we possess will enable 
us to enter the chain-store field more 
rapidly than is commonly possible. 
The buying organization we now 
have, with some 100 buyers perma- 
nently located in New York, will 
serve our chain stores; the ware- 
housing and operating organizations 
in our six branches will do l’kewise ; 
and owing to extensive contacts. we 
have exceptional opportunities for 
securing or training the right men to 
create the necessary organizaticn. 
“We are going into chain-store 
operation to make money, to sell 
more goods, to secure new outlets. 
We are not going into it because of 
any conviction that chain stores, in 
the near future, are going to domi- 
nate the field. We do not believe 
they are. 
“We realize that many of the 
changes in distribution during the last 
thirty years have been inspired by a 


desire to do away with the wholesale 
function. But the wholesale func- 
tion cannot be done away with. It 
may be disguised, but not eliminated. 
Large chains and others which per- 
form the function for themselves, 
and assume practically every expense 
that the wholesaler has, except his 
selling expense, have simply proved 
that that function need not be per- 
formed by the wholesaler. 

“IT judge that there are too many 
wholesalers at present. Competition 
is furnishing the usual remedy, and 
the least efficient are being forced out. 
This is particularly noticeable in the 
drug and grocery fields. 


66 Y and large, it is a healthy 

movement. The psychology 
of the wholesaler, taking the indus- 
try as a whole, has been rather pecu- 


liar. Many wholesalers have been 
unprogressive, tight-minded, unre- 
sponsive to new conditions. As 


early as 1912, chain stores and large 
department stores became formidable 
competitors, of concern to thinking 
men, but perhaps nobody realized 
until after the war that radical 
changes in distribution were shaping. 

“Following 1915, volume of busi- 
ness was so great that nobody wor- 
ried until the boom burst in 1920. 
Meanwhile, chain stores and depart- 
ment stores had been gaining mo- 
mentum. 

“For at least six years, the pro- 
cess of eliminating the unfit whole- 
salers has been at work. It is now 
at a critical stage. and will doubtless 
continue until only about as many 
remain as can operate at a profit. 
That does not mean that all will go, 
nor a majority. We shall have a 
chastened, perhaps, but healthy 
wholesale industry, supporting a 
large body of independent merchants, 
for a long time to come.” 





A Leader's Duties 


M* conception of my job is 
this: That there are three 


groups of people who have an inter- 
est in that institution. One is the 
group of fifty-odd thousand people 
who have put their capital in the 
company, namely, its stockholders. 
Another is a group of well toward 
100,000 people who are putting their 
labor and their lives into the busi- 
ness of the company. The third 
group is of customers and the public. 
Customers have a right to demand 
that a concern so large shall not only 
do its business honestly and proper- 
ly, but, further, that it shall meet its 
public obligations and perform its 
public duties—in a word, vast as it 
is, that it should be a good citizen.— 
Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
board, General Electric Company. 
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It was not what you'd call a beau- 
tiful piece of real estate that B. G. 
Dahlberg and his associates looked 
over and decided to purchase one day 
back in 1925. A flat, desolate tract, 
partly covered with water, with a soil 
black as pitch and almost as sticky 
when you tried to pull one foot after 
another through the muck. 


But these men knew what they 
were doing. They were assured by 
government authorities and by most 
competent engineers and sugar ex- 
perts that the swamp could readily be 
transformed into sugar plantations of 
tremendous productivity. The land, 
built up by centuries of lake overflow, 
deposit of silt and decay of vegetable 
matter, was known to be among the 
most fertile on earth, and ideal for the 
growing of sugar cane. 


The Southern Sugar Company has 
acquired 125,000 acres of these lands, 
in the Florida Everglades, border- 
ing Lake Okeechobee on the south. 
Through its own drainage and pump- 


DAHLBERG SUGAR 


Mills and Plantations in Louisiana 





Executive Offices: 645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Why a Swede Bought a Swamp 


ing system in addition to that of the 
State, it has brought nearly 40,000 
acres under complete water control. 
It has constructed, and is operating 
at Clewiston, a sugar mill of 1,500 tons 
daily grinding capacity,and has a 
second mill of 600 tons daily capacity 
at Canal Point. The company has 
about 6,000 acres in cane, and plant- 
ing of additional acreage is rapidly 
going forward, with a large fleet of 
tractors working day and night pre- 
paring new land for seeding. T'wo 
railroads, the Atlantic Coast Line and 
the Florida East Coast Railroad, have 
recently built extensions through the 
Southern Sugar Company’s proper- 
ties, while Lake Okeechobee and 
canals connecting with the sea pro- 
vide water transportation. 

In short;the swamp purchase has 
resulted in a great new industrial de- 
velopment, the Florida“sugar bowl”’, 
a thing of deep significance to state 
and nation. The story is told in an 
illustrated booklet which will be sent 
upon request. 


CANE INDUSTRIES 





Mills and Plantations in Florida 
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F orbes Time-Saving News 


HERE appears to be 
no very definite change 
in industry and business 


to report and they continue in 
the generally prosperous con- 


A Digest 
for 
Busy Business Men 








dition noted for the past sev- 
eral months. There are a few 
lines that at least give signs of 
question in current irregu- 
larity, but the most important 
classifications are still running 
strong. 

The steel industry is per- 
haps the best general business 
barometer as well as_ the 
nation’s most important indi- 
vidual business classification, 
and this industry continues to 
flourish. Production and prices 
have both been at compara- 
tively high levels for nearly 
six months and so far as ad- 
vance inquiries and unfilled 
orders are concerned the out- 
look seems to promise con- 
tinued good business. 





I NDEPENDENTS have 
pushed operations up 
slightly to around 83 per cent. 





The News Summary 
Washington Set for Inauguration.. 70 


1928 Rail Net Near Record......... 62 
Reserve Warns on Speculative Credit 63 
Young Heads Debt Commission.... 72 
Longest Air-Mail Route in World.. 66 
Few Tariff Changes Expected...... 70 
Copper Reaches New High........ 68 
Canadian Parliament Convenes...... 70 


satisfactorily. The United 
States Steel Corporation has 
reported still another increase 
in its unfilled tonnage, this 
time a gain of over 100,000 
tons. The figures are now the 
highest turned in since March 
of last year. 

The motor industry con- 
tinues to improve after ‘its 
usual slump early in the new 
year and current production is 


well ahead of 1928. Advance 


estimates for total motor car 
production in the United 
States and Canada indicate 
output of over 400,000 units 
for the month of January, a 


Holy Roman Empire 
Labor Strikes for Five-Day Week. . 
Congress and the Cruiser Bill 
Automatic Stock Board 


England Checks Flow of Gold to 


America by Bank Rate Advance. . 
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New Trans-Continental Speed Rec- new high record for this 

| Pree 66 month in automotive history. 
Tire Prices Recede Further........ 63 Last year January output was 
Oil Output Sets New High........ 67 || only 240,000 units and the 


previous high record was set 
up in January of 1926 with a 


64 total of 325,000 units. 

69 UILDING trade _ reports 
70 continue irregular but in 
69 general it seems that January 





was considerably lower than 





The Corporation has gained a 








little more rapidly and is now 
at about 87 per cent. 


time last year. 

















Net Income Shows Record Gain With 
1928 Second Best Year on Record. 
Loadings Stable 


NEt operating railway income of all 
Class I systems for the last month of 
last year stands somewhere around a total 
of $85,000,000. The month of Decem- 
ber, 1928, therefore shows a decline from 
the $113,694,000 reported in November but 
also shows a gain of about $35,000,000 or 
around 60 per cent. over the $55,476,000 
turned in for the corresponding month of 
1927. 

This is by far the largest increase in 
net income over the previous year reported 
by the railroad systems of the nation in 
several years. 

It still, however, falls below 1924 and 
1925 and the record of December, 1926, 
with net of $94,608,000, is still the largest 
final month ever turned in by Class I 
systems. 


Average for the entire industry i iS 
calculated at not far from 85 per cent. of capacity. Cur- 
rent operations no longer show the large gains over the 
previous year, however, due to the rapid increase at this 
The present rates of operation are only 
about 3 per cent. higher than at this time last year. 
Despite the continued high rate of output prices hold 
firm to strong and advance orders are still coming in 


last year. 


W ITH reports for the last month of 
last year, the 1928 returns of Ameri- 
can railway profits are now complete. Total 
net operating railway income for 1928 is 
placed at $1,190,000,000 or a gain of more 
than $100,000,000 over the previous year. 
The year 1928, therefore, shows the high- 
est net returns of any previous year in 
railway history with the single exception 
of 1926, when a grand total profit of 
$1,231,790,000 was reported. 

Last year’s gross railway income will 
probably show a large gain over the 
previous year but will not compare with the 
ratio increase in net income. 

The comparatively smaller percentage 
gain in gross than in net income gives 
adequate testimony of the increased effi- 
ciency in railway operations for 1928. 


Capital Earnings 


Net operating income of the Class I 
railroad systems for last year was at the 
rate of about 4.80 per cent. on capital in- 
vested, on a basis of railroad’s claimed 
valuation, compared with a return of 4.40 
per cent. in the previous year, 5.13 per cent. 
in 1926, and with 4.83 per cent. in 1925. 


that month last year. Con- 
tracts awarded in 27 Eastern 


states amounted to $410,000,000, a decline of 5 per cent. 
from December and 4 per cent. from the same month of 


Building permits issued during the first month of the 
year in the district around New York City dropped to 
only $90,000,000, according to F. W. Dodge reports. This 
figure shows a drop of 25 per cent. from the preceding 
month and a like decline from last year. 


OADINGS of revenue freight on Class 

I railroad systems have been follow- 
ing their approximate seasonal trend rather 
closely thus far in 1929 and are currently 
just about even with the same weeks of 
last year. Such a showing is nothing to 
brag about, however, since the early weeks 
of 1928 were far below those of the pre- 
vious year. 


Car Loadings Steady 


Latest weekly reports show freight car 
loadings at about 925,000 cars, just about 
the same as in the corresponding week of 
last year but still far below the same 
weeks of 1927 which were still running at 
around 960,000 cars per week. 

Baltimore & Ohio has finally taken its 
first step toward a new Eastern trunk line 
consolidation by announcement of its in- 
tention to acquire control of the Reading 
and the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 
The plan appears in opposition to the 
trunk line ideas of Pennsylvania, New 
York Central and Nickel Plate but con- 
sent of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion must, of course, first be obtained. 
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Commodities Irregular After Reaction, 
Copper Spectacular Performer. 
Tire Prices Reduced, 


A FTER the strength and rapid advance 
in general commodity prices which de- 
veloped in January, a considerable amount 
of irregularity came into the market around 
the middle of the past month. Moderate 
reactions were apparent especially in those 
classifications which had shown the largest 
previous advances. Prices have steadied 
once more and the general level is not very 
materially changed from prices early in 
February. 


Commodity Price Index 


Mo. Year 

Latest’ Prev. Prev. 

ic a. reer 194.165 192.365 191.884 

Bradstreet’s ........... 12.9828 12.9651 13.5263 
Bureau of Labor....... © 4 96.7 96.8 


Professor Irving Fisher’s weekly index 
figure, based on 100 as the 1926 average, 
shows the intermediate movements a little 
more clearly than the monthly figures and 
is back around 97 once more, compared 
with a figure of 97.7 early in February. 


HE metal market appears once more 

to have assumed the important role of 
leader. Steel prices have been holding 
their advances very well and some classi- 
fications have even added to their previous 
gains. The miscellaneous metals have also 
been a little firmer as a group, with tin, 
lead and zinc all ruling somewhat higher 
than a few weeks ago. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

PEND sc0ke0eses s0scne $1.27% $1.27 = $1.31 

UR ccc insnsscssccase 98% 1 96 

Oats, May sph Saledaadascaaaies 5214 55% 
AEE Oe Ree 40 





OEE, Wisc essccsssscees 27.50 31.00 34.00 
oe ae RS eee 20.25 20.25 20.25 
Steel, 1 33.00 33.00 
Lead 6.65 6.35 
Copper 17.00 14.12 
— me: BOMB. vieas 6.35 6.35 5.62 

Le err 49.62 48.88 52.25 
Rubber, errr 22.40 22.60 34.20 
Crude Oil, Mia RRsisecene 1.11 1.11 1.22 
TRUER Sh ccunkusaandwscaas 17 Af 17 


The spectacular performer, however, has 
been copper. During the past month activ- 
ity and strength have been so marked that 
on some days it appeared that the copper 
market had actually gotten out of hand. 
Both the trade and speculators are now 
bidding for the red metal at constantly ad- 
vancing prices. Preuducers are sold well 
ahead and are beginning to express un- 
willingness to guarantee future delivery. 

In a series of rapid advances the price 
has gone from 17 cents around the begin- 
ning of the past month to current prices 
over 18 cents per pound. The market is 
excited and mixed, but in general pro- 
ducers are asking 18% cents per pound, 
though in many cases it is a nominal price, 
because they cannot guarantee delivery for 
near-term dates. 


ESPITE the recent recovery in the 

price of crude rubber, manufacturers 
of automobile tires and tubes have cut their 
quotations once more. Latest declines 
range from 2% to 10 per cent. on balloon 
and high pressure tires, the types which 
are meeting with the greatest amount of 
competition. The reduction by manufac- 
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turers follows by about two months similar 
reductions made last December by the lead- 
ing mail order houses. 


























Credit Holds Firm. Gold Imports from 
Abroad Checked. Brokers’ Loans 
Still High. Bank Debits Jump 


HERE has been a good deal more talk- 

ing, writing and anxiety over money 
rate changes during the past month than 
there have been actual changes in the 
various types of credit accommodation 
themselves. There has been some slight 
easing in thirty-day time money and call 
money has also retreated at various in- 
tervals but in general the important rates 
continue at their previous levels, levels 
which must be termed unusually high even 
though they have now been in effect for 


several months. 2Wks. Year 
Ruling Ago Ago 
ee eee 62% 6%4% 4% 
60-90 day time......... 7% 7% 4%, 
Commercial paper..... 5% 5% 4 
New York Rediscount.. 5 5 4 


Perhaps the most important news of the 
past month has been issuance of another 
and seemingly important “warning” by the 
Federal Reserve Board that it views with 
disfavor the abnormally high volume of 
credit which has been absorbed by the 
speculative security markets and that it 
feels its duty to be discouragement, either 
directly or indirectly, of further diversion 
of such credit into speculative channels. 


HE latest “warning” is taken by most 
authorities as merely a “historic docu- 
ment” to be offered in defense of the 
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Back of the Answer 


In determining the economic 


value of an industrial enterprise 
The American Appraisal Com- 
pany brings the same reliance 
upon facts alone, the same me- 
ticulous consideration of every- 
thing relevant, the same unbiased 
judgment that for years has dis- 
tinguished American Appraisals 


as the most authoritative. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
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A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
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greets trans-continental travelers in 
its new $75,000,000 Union Station 

































—monumental in character, the 
ultimate in terminal facilities. 
Powered and lighted electrically _ one 
by Edison Service, this fifth Public Utility Investing Corp. 
largest rail terminal in the United 61 Broadway, New York City 
States achieves fullest expression of Please send me_ information about 
modern travel convenience. Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Class A Stock. 
Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
















































































BN cc ncchsedebecansesaaacagemakeananaiee 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 
157 consecutive dividends to its stockholders. 
Send for Year Book This stock is listed on MINE 25 5 cid cmsaneaccanpetiheccarseabens 
the Chicago Stock Exchange. , F3-1-29 
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Federal Reserve System at some future 
date when Congress shall try to find out 
who was responsible for the “misdirected 
optimism” of the bull market. The state- 
ment may also be a substitute for any 
actual action or further increase of the 
Reserve Bank rates for authorities can find 
little actual justification for any further 
advance of the Eastern bank rates at this 
time except to check speculation. 


7:0 





BROKERS LOANS 22 
NEW HIGH RECORD 
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It is also felt that such further advance 
would simply embarrass the Bank of En- 
gland in its attempt to keep gold from 
coming from London to New York. Ster- 
ling has recovered rapidly on the recent 
London bank rate rise and is now well 
above the gold export figure, so that the 
flow of gold from England appears to be 
at least temporarily checked. 


_— that check, however, exports 
of gold from London to New York 
had been gaining momentum at an alarm- 
ing pace under stimulus of weakness in 
Sterling exchange. Exports rose to as 
much as $15,000,000 in a single day, the 
largest for several years, and the entire 
movement is estimated to have reached a 
figure of nearly $30,000,000 from the time 
it began around the middle of January 
until it was checked last month by action 
of the Bank of England on its discount 
rate. 

Meanwhile, New York has been receiv- 
ing small shipments of gold from Canada 
and exports have not been substantial. The 
gold movement balance for February gives 
promise, therefore, of reaching a figure 
well over $30,000,000 in favor of the 
United States. 


Brokers’ Loans 


ROKERS’ loans continued their rapid 

advance during the first half of the 
past month and reached a new high record 
of $5,669,000,000 in the week ended Febru- 
ary 6th, according to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York compilation. This 
figure showed a. gain of over $100,000,000 
in a single week with the grand total about 
$1,800,000,000 above the corresponding 
week of last year. Following the mid- 
month reaction in security prices, such loan 
reports have displayed a wide reduction 
and are once more well under the recent 
high record. 

The New York Stock Exchange com- 
pilation of brokers’ loans also set up a new 
high record. The latest report shows a 
grand total of all brokerage loans at 
$6,735,000,000, an advance of nearly $300,- 
000,000 in a single month and the highest 
figure ever recorded. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
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The Co-ordination of 
Industry 


Leaders Takes Up Plan 


done to bring about steadier employment throughout the year in 

different industries. The problem of peaks and valleys of em- 
ployment must be taken up by the ablest representatives of industry 
who are alive to the issue. If and when enough study has been devoted 
to the subject to make possible the formulating of a practical plan, then 
a great deal of educational work may have to be done in order to bring 
home to the public the necessity for their co-operation. 


| MERICA will not be truly prosperous for all until much more is 


The task calls for co-operation and co-ordination of effort by 
industry on a nationwide scale. Already certain industries have made 
some progress in this direction, but to obtain maximum results, results 
commensurate with the need, American industry as a whole must evolve 
a co-ordinated plan and then put it into action. 


Industry more and more must regard its workers as members of its 

family, as its dependents as well as supports, and must exert itself to the 
utmost to discharge this responsibility so satisfactorily that, no matter 
what may happen in other nations, our industrial civilization will be 
looked towards as the hope of the wage earner. Since more and more of 
our wage earners and other employees are becoming financially in- 
terested in business, they are more and more anxious to help to level the 
peaks and raise the valleys of unemployment. The number of wage- 
earners and other employees is multiplying so much more rapidly than 
the number of “independent” business men that the day is not far distant 
when the ballots of the “workers” will determine how this common- 
wealth shall be governed. 
FORBES has reprinted in convenient booklet form such articles as have 
been published in the magazine on the subject up to this time, together 
with opinion of men such as Jeremiah W. Jenks, Daniel Willard, Hubert 
T. Parson, L. J. Horowitz, William O’Neil, William T. Grant, C. E. 
Mitchell, William Green, Edward A. Filene, W. R. Basset, Magnus W. 
Alexander, Matthew Woll, Rush C. Butler, George M. Verity, Stuart 
Chase, Irving Fisher. 


This booklet will be sent free to any executive writing for a copy. 
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periods of the previous year. Latest clear- 
ings show an increase of over six billion 
dollars per week over 1928. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





District 1929 1928 
i eo $13,703,185,000 $8,760,418,000 
MEI. Neniaic so cdisisissie 826,867,000 908, 
Philadelphia .......... 777,194,000 567,777,000 
a eae 890,074,000 751,859,000 
DS eee 349,924,000 304,316,000 
MEER  aibincnces sacdawan 343,528,000 304,911,000 
ey rere 1,724,970,000 1,443,927,000 
ee See 4739, 326,273,000 
Minneapolis .......... 190,873,000 156,010,000 
eee | ere 380,545,000 315,932,000 
_ | ERSRe 240,819,000 204,742,000 
San Francisco........ 1,021,043,000 799,809,000 
TRS. csdsececinccasd $20,816,761,000 $14,596,882,000 




















New Trans-Continental Speed Record. 
Longest Air Mail Route in World. 
Hudson Night Boats Take the Air 


A kinds and shapes of airplanes and 
accessories, large, small and medium, 
were gathered for display during the past 
month at the Aviation Show in New York 
City. The show was not only well patron- 
ized but reports indicate that a consider- 
able volume of business was done, to say 
nothing of contacts and leads that may 
result in future orders. 

The past month has witnessed several 
interesting and important flights. Perhaps 
the most significant was Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s long trip from Florida to the Canal 
Zone, inaugurating the regular air-mail 
line over that route. The flight was made 
rapidly and successfully, the first mail be- 
ing delivered exactly on schedule time and 
this new service is now on a regular basis. 


Longest Air Mail Route . 


OSTMASTER GENERAL NEW 

has announced opening of bids on 
February 28th, for operation of an air 
mail route across Colombia, Ecuador and 
Peru to Santiago, Chile. When connected 
with the present route this will form one 
continuous service from Montreal, Canada, 
to Santiago, Chile. This will be the long- 
est air-mail route in the world. 

Another speed record was_ shattered 
earlier in the past month when Captain 
Frank Hawks sailed from Los Angeles to 
New York in 18 hours and 22 minutes, 
thereby setting up a new time record for 
trans-Continental flight. He used a Lock- 
heed Vega Air Express plane with a Wasp 
motor. The flight was attended by stormy 
weather part of the distance but Captain 
Hawks succeeded nevertheless in break- 
ing by 37 minutes the previous record 
established last year by Art Goebel and 
the late Harry Tucker. 

The first large company organized ex- 
clusively for financing of time airplane 
purchases has been chartered with a capital 
of $5,000,000. The new concern is the 
Aviation Credit Corporation, affiliated with 
Commercial Credit Corporation, and begins 
its activities under favorable banking spon- 
sorship. 


“Albany Night Plane” 


HE Hudson River Navigation Corpor- 
ation, which operates the famous 
Albany Night Boats, has laid plans for 
seaplane service to begin next Summer 
with two trips a day from New York to 
Albany. Coastal Airways, Incorporated, 
will operate the service. 
Fairchild Airplane Manufacturing Cor- 
poration has purchased the exclusive 
American rights for manufacture of the 
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British “Genet” motor. The engine is the 
lightest per horsepower in the world, is 
air-cooled, five cylinders and rates 80 
horsepower. 

The Army’s Advanced Flying School at 
Kelly Field, Texas, is graduating 82 flying 
cadets and four officers. This is the larg- 
est class graduated from the flying aca- 
demy in any term since the World War. 














Cotton Firm as Takings and Exports 
Increase and Supply Declines. 
World Wheat Crop Higher 
b=: cotton market has been generally 

quiet and shows no large changes dur- 
ing the past month. Exports continue well 
ahead of last year, however, and the gen- 
eral tone in the market has been firm to 
strong, with latest quotations slightly 
higher than a few weeks ago. 

Spinners’ takings are running about 350,- 
000 bales per week, an increase of 30,000 
bales over earlier weeks in the present 
year and of about 40,000 bales over figures 
at the same time last year. The total thus 
far in the season is nearly 9,650,000 bales, 
or approximately 250,000 bales higher than 
a year ago. 

Exports for the season to date are about 
5,900,000 bales, or well over a million bales 
larger than the total to the same date last 
year. Visible supply has been reduced 
moderately and stocks of American cotton 
are only a few thousand bales larger than 
they were at the same time in 1928. 

Representatives of the domestic cotton 
growing industry have presented a strong 
case for tariff protection against cotton im- 
ports in their recent arguments before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives. Protection is being 
sought chiefly against cotton imported from 
Egypt and Peru. 


World Crop Figures 


| Pipisiesat reports to the Department of 
Agriculture have resulted in an esti- 
mate of the world wheat crop, exclusive of 
Russia and China, at 3,730,000,000 bushels, 
compared with 3,565,000,000 bushels last 
season. The increase is therefore com- 
puted at about 4.6 per cent. over the 
previous year, compared with a gain last 
season of 4.2 per cent. over the world crop 
for 1926-27. 

On the other hand some individual re- 
ports showed declining yields anticipated in 
foreign crops. Wheat acreage in India 
and France has declined moderately from 
the previous season. In Roumania it is 
estimated that 7,173,000 acres have been 
planted to Winter wheat, compared with 
only about 7,109,000 acres last year. 
Alarming reports come from Russia to the 
effect that cereal condition is unsatisfac- 
tory and preparation for Spring has been 
very poor, since at least 20 per cent. of the 
country’s tractors are out of commission 
due to a lack of spare parts. 











Oil Output Advances to New High 
Record. Copper Sets New High 
Mark as Consumption Jumps 
P ETROLEUM—tThe upward trend in 

production of crude petroleum in this 
country continues and recent gains have 
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Investment Sagacity 


Leading insurance companies have earned an en- 
viable reputation as consistently successful investors 
Since 1920, American stock fire 
companies alone have gained approximately 
$813,000,000 in assets as against an increase of 
only $129,500,000 in capital—due in no small de- 
gree to their investment sagacity. 


HOLDERS OF 


Insuranshares Trust Certificates have a pro rata 
interest in the stocks of more than 50 leading Fire, 
Y Life, Casualty, Fidelity, Marine and other insur- 


ness is national or international in scope. 


This ownership is based on thousands of under- 
lying securities, selected by recognized experts and 
representing a cross-section of the outstanding 
commercial, industrial and financial activities of 
4 the United States and foreign countries. 


Investment in Insuranshares Trust Certificates is 
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Readjustments of finance have rendered 


obsolete many old-fashioned economic 
theories. Regardless of technical re- 
actions, proper selection should now un- 
cover many opportune issues with bright 
futures. 


Be guided in your selection by our 
famous Weighted Average of authorits 
tive opinions—each weighted according 
to the past, demonstrated »ccuracies of 
the 35 individual forecasters represent- 
ing America’s foremost financial counsel. 

Send for this week’s copy of the 
Digest free containing valuable infor- 
mation on the probable trend of secur- 
ity prices. 
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been running at the rate of around 15,- 
000,000 barrels per day. 

Latest estimates of the American 
Petroleum Institute place daily average 
production at 2,690,000 barrels, or a gain 
of 13,000 barrels over the preceding week. 
The latest figures show an increase ot 
about 315,000 barrels per day over the 
same period of last year and are the high- 
est in the history of the industry. 


Bp omg advance in the copper 
market which developed over a year 
ago has gradually been gaining momentum 
until during the past month it has been 
characterized by some authorities as a 
runaway market. 
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Copper Prices Highest in ManyYears 
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1926 1927 
Future prices have been raised in suc- 
cessive steps a total of over a full cent per 
pound during the past month. Current 
quotations are 18% cents compared with 
17 cents per pound around the beginning 
of February. 


Production Advancing 


Production of refined copper in North 
and South America last year amounted to 
1,628,000 tons or a gain of 10 per cent. 
over the 1927 output of 1,477,000 tons. Con- 
sumption last year is estimated at nearly 
4,000,000,000 pounds, or a gain of nearly 
500,000,000 pounds over 1927. 

Producers are speeding up production in 
an attempt to meet orders and keep the 
advance from growing too rapidly, but de- 
mand is so large that deliveries are some- 
what indefinite and more talk is again be- 
ing heard about use of substitutes. 
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Shipping Board Sells Two Big Lines 
Pending Results of Congressional 


Inquiry. Red Cross Line Sold 


HEN it appeared that some action 

might finally be taken in the long- 
postponed selling of the two large lines 
put up for sale by the United States Ship- 
ping Board, maritime circles were again 
disappointed by action of the United States 
Senate. 

The Shipping Board has postponed bids 
on its sale offer of the United States Lines 
and the American Merchant Lines at least 
once before in recent months and finally 
it appeared that a very attractive and ac- 
ceptable offer had been made from P. W. 
Chapman & Co., Inc. with a bid of 
$16,300,000 for 11 vessels. 

The Senate suddenly requested postpone- 
ment of the sale pending an investigation 
but apparently with the President’s tacit 
backing the Shipping Board voted to ac- 








cept the bid and confirm sale subject to 
further Senate action. 
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EANWHILE, it appears possible 

that the shipping board will place 
part of its $10,000,000 fighting fund at the 
disposal of the Barber Line, somewhat as 
it has in the fight against English interests 
in the Cuban trade. Swedish interests 
have recently entered the field to get traffic 
in the African service away from the 
Barber Line which purchased the service 
from the Government last year. 

At least something is being accomplished, 
however, in the way of actual sale of 
Shipping Board fleets, for the Board has 
approved sale of nine freighters and 
ordered bids on 250 other vessels of the 
laid-up fleet. 

Furness, Withy & Company have ac- 


| quired the Red Cross Line, operating a 


service between New York, Halifax and 
The line will be known as the 











Copper and Rail Men Get Increase. 
N. Y. Electrical Trades Fight 
for Five-Day Week 


ee 16,000 employees 
of the New York Central Railroad 
have received a general wage advance of 
about 40 cents a day, under provisions of 
an arbitration decision by the Railway 
Board of Arbitration. 

Wages of mine workers and smelter 
employees in the copper industry of the 
West have been raised another 5 per cent., 
coincident with continued advance in the 
price of copper. A rise of 10 per cent. 
in mine wages was made last October when 
copper crossed the 15-cent level. 


Five Day Week Strike 

A temporary injunction by the employers 
in the electrical industry dispute, raging 
in the New York district, has been set 
aside by the courts. The employees unions 
have recently placed in effect an agree- 
ment with the electrical trade workers for 
a five-day week and $13.20 a day, as 
against the previous schedule of a 5% 
day week and $12 a day. 














Automatic “Board Boys” for Broker- 


age Offices. Wireless Pictures 
Come From England 


ola the general public heavily in- 
terested in speculative security mar- 
kets and paying close attention to the 
advancement of science in corporation 
methods, the brokerage world has been ex- 
ceptionally slow in receiving any very ma- 
terial benefits from the world of invention. 

Announcement has been made in recent 
months of a new and improved ticker 
which will print quotations much faster 
than those now in use but it will be a 
year or two before complete installation is 
effected. 

Now comes the announcement of trials 
on a device which posts the changing quo- 
tations for individual stocks automatically, 
performing work which now requires the 
services of two to 20 “Board Boys,” who 
do the work by hand. The device has re- 
cently been tested in a New York broker- 


age office with apparently satisfactory re- 
sults. 
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WRITING 


Became Effortless 
On February 21st 


On that day anentirely new kind of writing, 
instrument, beautifulin lineandcolor, was 
announced in modern national adver- 
tisin?, by Sheaffer. As business leaders, cre- 
ators of style and mouldersof custom, you 
areentitledtoknowthattheyarecailed the 
Balanced Lifetime® fountain pen and pen- 
cil, so balanced as to make writin}, effort- 
less. Thepenisunqualifiedly}uaranteed for 
the lifetime of theowner. Leadin3 jewelry, 
dru, stationery, optical and department 
stores will demonstrate them for you. 


Every worthwhile contribution to the fountain pen 
industry since 1913 has been Sheaffer's. 


Sheaffer's has Brown five times faster than the indus- 
try. In 1913, less than three per cent of total volume 
—in 1929, also in 1928 and 1927, American leader! 


SHEAFFER’ 


PENS-PENCILS-DESK SETS*SKRIP 
W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO. 


Fort Madison, Iowa 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


“Lhe 
Water-Well Jar 


Affords the Only 


Conventent and — 
Practical Way to 
Use Paste 
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wonderfully scenic 


Northwest 





Parks 


one low round trip fare! 


You’ve always wanted to see the 
tremendous mountain grandeur of 
Glacier National Park, Montana, 
and Waterton Lakes National Park, 
in the Canadian Rockies; also the 
snow fields and flower-carpeted 
meadows of Mt. Rainier National 
Park and Mt. Baker National 
Forest . . . Special low round trip 
summer fares enable you to enjoy 
the varied scenic beauties of all 
four parks on one low-cost vaca- 
tion ticket; liberal stop-overs at 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma and 
Portland with free side trip to 
Vancouver and Victoria. Diverse 
routes, returning, enable you to visit 
other national parks. Travel on the 
Oriental Limited and see the new 
electrified Cascade Tunnel, longest 
on the Western Hemisphere .. . 
For descriptive books and full 
information write— 


A.J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 726, Great Northern Railway 


St. Paul, Minn. 
on theGreat Northern Railway 
fune in Broadcast every Monday, 10:30 
P. M., Eastern Time, over Coast-to-Coast net- 
work of National Broadcasting Company. 
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SUCCESSFUL demonstration of the 

transmission of pictures and writing in 
facsimile by beam wireless from America 
to England was given by the Marconi com- 
pany at the Somerton beam receiving sta- 
tion in Somerset, England. 

The pictures and messages were sent 
from Rocky Point, L. I., and included a 
photograph of the Woolworth Building, 
New York, cartoons and a hand-written 
letter. 

Some of them were received in a few 
minutes but the atmospheric conditions 
were not the best for the demonstration 
and in other cases transmission took much 
longer. 














Sixteenth Parliament Convenes. Power 
Production Gains. Exports Increase. 
New Paper Mill 


HE Sixteenth Canadian Parliament 

has opened its session with the usual 
speech by Viscount Willington, Governor 
General, which indicates that little new 
legislation is planned for this session. The 
program calls, among other items, for 
ratification of the Kellogg anti-war pact 
and another treaty with the United States 
for preserving the natural beauty of 
Niagara Falls. 

The Governor General’s opening speech 
also called attention to the gains of the 
Dominion, and indicated recommendations 
for legislation supplementing findings of 
the Fishery Commission. It also appears 
that the Government favors taking over of 
several branch and short railroad lines in 
Eastern and Western Canada as feeders 
for the nationally owned system. 


Commerce Report 


DP pecearate the past five years Canadian 
production of electricity has almost 
doubled, according to a recent report, while 
in the past six years it has increased 136 
per cent. Power output of central stations 
for last year was nearly 16 billion killo- 
watt hours, a gain of 11 per cent. over the 
previous year and of 96 per cent. over 1923. 

The Dominion report on commerce for 


1928 shows export increases for practically | 


all important items of trade, including cat- 
tle, beverages, fish, furs, grain, leather and 
paper. Among the few declines were coal, 
meats, sugar and wood. Some of the 
figures for individual export items are as 
follows: 


1928 1927 

OMI aloe uot cemasien $558,000,000 $448,000,000 
ME winbae cdi. sce cmuaaeeree ,600, 22,500,000 
8S EERIE SOE 23,600,000 15,000,000 
DME ( sekcviaunciceredsssaaere 10,500,000 7,900,000 
| RR rere 147,000,000 130,000,000 
ee | re 70,600,000 67,800,000 

on the 


— freight loadings 
Canadian railway systems have shown 
moderate decline thus far in the new year. 
January loadings were nearly 20,000 cars 
under the same period of 1928. 

The paper industry is one of the few 
Dominion lines that is not prospering to 
any fair degree. Manufacturers are trying 
to cope adequately with the problem of 
competition and overproduction. To com- 
plicate the picture further the MacLaren 
Company, lumber manufacturers, have an- 
nounced plans for a new bag paper mill 
at Buckingham, Quebec, but have given 
assurances that they will not enter pro- 
duction until the Fall of 1930. 
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Capital All Set for Inauguration, 
Cruiser Bill Becomes Law. Tariff 
Changes to Be Restricted 


» HERE have been some exciting times 
in Congress during the past month but 
interest has been divided between what was 
going on in Washington’s legislative circles 
and what was going on in Herbert 
Hoover’s “thought” circles. No definite 
announcements of the new Hoover Cabinet 
are expected until after his inauguration 
but there have been some pretty good 
guesses and several of the posts seem to 
be fairly definite, such as Henry L. Stim- 
son, mentioned as the new Secretary of 
State. 

Arrangements are practically completed 
for the inauguration ceremonies to take 
place March 4th and several new features 
are expected for the occasion, including 
new style uniforms for the Army escort as 
well as a squadron of airplanes which will 
participate in, but far above, the cere- 
monies. 


CRUISERS BUILT om AUTHORIZED Sy NATIONS 
_(CIF U.S. BILL BECOMES EFFECTIVE) 
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Plans for the extra session of Congress 
are taking shape rather gradually but Farm 
Relief and tariff will certainly be the chief, 
if not the sole topics. 


A Bigger Navy 


HE famous Cruiser Bill, authorizing 

the construction of 15 new cruisers 
for the United States Navy, has stirred 
up a good deal of criticism but both 
Houses have finally passed the Bill and it 
has been made law by the President's 
signature. 

The only important objection which 
President Coolidge had to the bill, appar- 
ently, was on a basis of the time limit 
clause. This section of the Bill not only 
authorizes the 15 cruisers but makes their 
construction mandatory in a certain length 
of time, stipulating that all of the new 
ships shall be begun within three years, at 
the rate of five each year. 

Both the Army and Navy Appropria- 
tion Bills have been passed in recent ses- 
sion, the Army receiving nearly $450,000,- 
000 while the Navy supply bill carried 
about $350,000,000. 


bbe Tariff hearings are finally closing 
after many weeks of long and weary 
testimony. It will take still longer and 
still more hard work to get the committee 
report in shape and it will probably be 
submitted at the start of the Special Ses- 
sion of Congress in April. Official state- 


ments attributed to members of the com- 
mittee, however, indicate that changes 
the tariff will not be very widely granted 
and only farm and other needed rates will 
pe molested. 
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How to Accumulate 


$75,000 — 


“W°VE made over $75,000 in the last five 
years by following the Babson Plan. If I 
had taken your Service 15 years ago I 

would be worth many thousands of dollars 
more.” (Extract from client’s letter on file.) 


Correct Planning | 


Behind every record of successful invest- 
ing you find a continuous working plan. 
A plan carefully fitted to the individual’s 

circumstances, conditions, and require- 

ments. A plan that is complete, conser- 
vative, and constructive. Correct plan- 
ning is the way to $75,000. 


You Need a Pian 


To know what to do with your funds 
as each investment change brings 
new dangers, new adjustments, and 
new opportunities you need a plan. 
One that during the past four years 
has enabled our clients to enjoy a 
71 % profit exclusive of dividends. 
A plan by which you can know 
just where we are located in the 






The Babson 


Babson’s Reports 
Babson Park, Mass. 


Largest Statistical Community in America 
The only Statistical or Economic Service which has 
been under the same management and without 
any change in ownership for twenty-five years. 


oe, pe 


present market movement and whether or 
not it is time to sell securities or hold them 
for further advance. 


A Continuous Working Plan 


Thousands of today’s keenest executives 
follow this plan. Our 25 years as invest- 
ment specialists have permitted a close 
and intimate contact with investment 
problems——a practical and first hand 
knowledge of its dangers, as well as its 
possibilities. Our plan should enable 
you to enjoy an increased annual return 
without the risk, worry or loss of 
time involved in ordinary investment 
and speculation. 


os FREE Booklet 


The application of this plan resulted in 
the accumulation of $75,000. Our Book- 
let “Bigger Investment Returns,” ex- 
plains how you can fit this same 3 Part 
Plan to your individual investment 
needs. Clip coupon below for Free 
copy. 
No obligation — send NOW! 












Div. 1-1 , Babson Park, Mass. 
Street 


Statistical Organization Name 





Send me, Free, and without 
obligation, a copy of “Bigger In- 
vestment Returns,” alsocomplete City 





details about the “Continuous 
Working Plan.” State 
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This is Number Fifteen of a series of advertisements bearing the general title, “Before the Age of Electricity’ 
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S a center of neighborhood gossip, political debates, 
A and the latest “drummers’ yarns,” the store of early 
days was an established institution. But the stimulation 
of sales through artistic display of merchandise was not 
then even thought of. << In the Age of Electricity, mer- 
chandisers have taken the place of mere “store-keepers.” 
Electricity has become their most faithful salesman. 


Modern merchandising methods would not be possible 
without the versatile aid of electricity. As electricity 
has stimulated trade, so trade has stimulated the produc- 
tion and sale of electricity. Buyer and seller of electricity 
have both profited—as have those investors who own 
the bonds of strong Electric Power Light Companies. 


THOMPSON ROSS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 





NEW YORK 


Underwriters and Distributors of Public Utility, 
Industrial, and Municipal Securities 


BOSTON 





Bank Floor - 








Copyright, 1926. T. R. & Co SAN FRANCISCO 


— 


29 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Telephone Randolph 6380 





























j Booklet 


jor Investors 


UR BOOKLET, “8% and Safety,” 
tells the story of the Orange County 
Building and Loan Association, lo- 

cated in prosperous Orlando and Orange 
County, Florida. Assets have grown from 
$11,000 to $3,340,997.81 in six years. 
$641,633.78 has been paid in dividends to 
over 8,000 stockholders. Has always paid 
8%, payable semi-annually Shares offered 
at par, $100, without bonus or commission 


of any kind. Write for booklet. 
Orange County 
Building & Lean Assn. 
Orlando, Florida 
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Investors’ Inquiries 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the Inquiry 
Department for information 
and opinions concerning in- 
vestments. The fee is $2 for 
each security, or $5 for 
three. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to 

Inquiry Department 

FORBES MAGAZINE 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York 















































Young Named to Head Reparations 
Board. London Advances Bank Rate. 
Italy and the Roman Question 





HE LEAGUE.—With representatives 
of the various interested nations now 
gathered to begin discussions on German 
war and reparations debt funding it is 
announced that Owen D. Young, one of the 
American representatives has been selected 
to be chairman of the commission. 
Meanwhile, Senator Arthur Capper, 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, has sprung into new heroics with 
the world at large by his bill providing 
“teeth” for the Kellogg Multi-lateral anti- 
war treaty. The bill provides for automatic 
embargo of trade with any nations violating 
the treaty and is hailed by Europe and 
a part of America as one of the most 
practical steps toward world peace in many 
moons. 


London Raises Bank Rate 


REAT BRITAIN. — After losing 

around $30,000,000 in gold through ex- 
ports to the United States in less than 
a month, the Bank of London took strin- 
gent action recently in raising its official 
discount rate from 4% to 5 _ per cent. 
The lower rate had been in effect since 
April 21, 1927. 


ERMANY.—Following the increase 

in the Bank of England’s discount rate 
it appears that any further lowering of 
the Berlin rate will at least be postponed. 
Credit conditions have been growing easier 
rather rapidly in Germany but it is now 
felt that, with the higher rate in London, 
the recent cut in the Reichsbank rate will 
be sufficient. 
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TALY.—Reports from official sources 

indicate that Premier Mussolini, acting 
in his capacity as Minister as well as 
representative of the King, has finally ar- 
rived at a settlement of the long-trouble- 
some “Roman Question.” Previous dil- 
ferences between Church and State are re- 
ported to have been settled in a mutual 
pact. 





PAIN.—Strict censorship has made 
the extent of the revolt in Spain a bit 01 
a mystery but it now appears that Premier 
De Rivera has quenched the uprising 
against his autocratic power and has 
emerged from the fray stronger and more 











popular than ever. 
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NNOUNCING 


a New and Improved 


SERVICE 


to Investors 


McNeel’s Financial Service announces a new and improved Service. 


Important changes include printing of the bulletins in an attractive and more 
practical form, increased statistical facilities, larger and improved quarters for 
personal consultation, additional personnel and several new departments, includ- 
ing a “CurrENT Opportunities” feature and a special supplement presenting 
outstanding individual recommendations. 


Members of McNeel’s Financial Service will hereafter receive the following: 








To any investor in- 
terested in becom- 
ing familiar with 
the new and im- 
proved McNeei’s 
Service, we shall 
be pleased to send 
without charge or 
obligation the cur- 
rent issue of these 
bulletins containing 
the latest invest- 
ment recommenda- 
tions. 








Membership rates for this new 
Service are $100 annually or 
$60 for the six months’ term. 


I—Market Advisory Bulletin—a four-page weekly bulletin 
including three new departments: 


[1] Market Analysis and Policy. 


[2] Current Investment Opportunities—presenting specific buy- 
ing recommendations. 


[3] Recommendations Résumé—presenting stocks to buy, stocks 
to sell, stocks to hold. 


II—Investment Guide, every other week—recommending 
securities for safety of principal and income. 


I1I—“Outstanding Individual Recommendation” supplement— 
to be issued whenever unusual opportunities present 
themselves. 


These new bulletin features and additional departments, to- 
gether with increased personnel and enlarged facilities, should 
make McNeel’s Service of maximum benefit to members. 
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In Aristocracy of Su 
126 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 


presenting: 


(1) Market Analysis and Policy, 
(2) Current Investment Opportunities, 
(3) Recommendations Résumé. 
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Please send free current issue of your new Service 
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The term ‘‘Group 
Banking” was origi- 
nated and first used 
by American Finan- 
cial Corporation of 
New York. Likewise, 
the details of opera- 
tion of a group 
banking program 
were first clearly set 
forth by this Cor- 
poration. 
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American Hinancran 


Corporation 


Or NEw YorK 
SOBROADWAY NEW YORK 


© 1929, A.F.C. of N.Y. 
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Fortified 
7 Ways 


Your investment in Diversi- 
fied Trustee Shares, Series B, 
is fortified 7 ways. 













Diversification 
Stability 
Generous Income 
Growth in Value 
Purchasing Power Protection 
Marketability 
Convenience 









Write for Booklet 5 











THROCKMORTON & Co. 
165 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Telephone CORtlandt 6610 
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Prosperity Well Distributed 


R. W. McNeel, Director of McNeel’s 
Financial Service of Boston, interviewed 
by Forses: 


“The business outlook this year is ex- 
‘tremely (promising. 
Not since the war 
has prosperity been 
so well distributed 
among various in- 
dustries including 
steel, motors, rail- 
roads and agricul- 
ture. 

“Only two factors 
seem to hold threats 
for the future: One is the rising cost of 
capital which may tend to slow up new 
building and engineering projects—the 
other is the fact that so many people have 
been benefitting financially by the rise in 
the stock market that a considerable part 
of our population is likely to want to 
work less and play more. 


“Prosperity is only created by and sup- 
ported by hard work.” 


Favorable Outlook 


Frank A. Ketcham, newly elected pres- 
ident of the Graybar. Electric Company, 
interviewed by ForBEs: 

“I have just returned from an extended 
trip through the Middle West, the South 
and the Southwest. I met and talked at 
length with a number of prominent men, 
representing a wide range of business ac- 
tivities and practically every one expressed 
the firm belief that we are facing a highly 
favorable outlook. 

“This position checks with my own 
views and with the budgets we have set 
up for ourselves. In the distribution of 
electrical supplies throughout the entire 
country, we have contact with practically 
every phase of industry and commerce. 
Our salesmen learn of the plans of their 
customers; these facts are compiled and 
reviewed in the district offices; then sent 
in to the executive offices; and thus we 
have some rather authentic information as 
to what business conditions are likely to 
be in each territory. Our budgets call 
for a marked increase in sales and from 
our many years of experience we know 
that our own activities seldom are at vari- 
ance with general business conditions.” 


All Lines Prospering 


H. S. Black, chairman, United States 
Realty & Improvement Company, in an 
interview with FORBES: 

“The outlook for this year is, I think, 
even more promising than 1928. All lines 
of business are prosperous and on sound 
bases. 

“While many people seem to think that 
stocks are too high, high-class industrials 
and railroads are, in my opinion, bound to 
go higher—particularly railroads, as they 
are showing very substantial gains in net 
earnings over previous years. Bank stocks 
have had a tremendous rise, but the great 
financial institutions have expanded to such 
extent that it is impossible to predict the 
levels they may reach. 
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HAT Business 
Leaders SAY 


“The money situation is a very definite 
factor, and as our banks are now finding 
difficulty in placing their vast accumula- 
tions of funds in this country, being com- 
pelled to seek foreign fields, this would in- 
dicate continued prosperity for some time 
to come. 

“The political situation for a while 
looked a bit uncertain and some. consid- 
ered it quite disturbing, but the outcome 
is now apparently satisfactory to all con- 
cerned and I look forward to the next 
four years under President Hoover as 
probably the most prosperous and con- 
structive we have ever experienced. 

“The building industry is now on a 
sounder basis than in former years. Bank- 
ing institutions have taken hold of this in- 
dustry to a large extent and reconstructed 
the financial end. The old system of com- 
petitive bidding is almost a thing of the 
past, important contracting concerns abso- 
lutely refusing to consider competition, so 
this kind of bidding is now confined to 
small firms, or those with less experience.” 


Utility Outlook Excellent 


Frank L. Dame, president, North Amer- 
ican Company, interviewed by Forses: 


“The progress and prospects of business 
in general, and of the public utility indus- 
try in particular, are 
excellent. Equally 
important is the 
growing evidence of 
the public’s keener 
interest in and more 
enlightened opinions 
on business affairs 
and the increase in 
the number of public 
investors: 

“Our own company is representative of 
American business; the increasing output 
of its public utility subsidiaries, serving 
large centers of business population in 
widely separated sections of the United 
States, is a barometer of industrial activ- 
ity. Their electric output is now running 
at the annual rate of more than six billion 
kilowatt hours, an increase of approxi- 
mately 14 per cent. over the previous year. 
Customers receiving electric service in 
these territories now exceed 1,150,000. 

“It is gratifying to review the growth 
of busines and to be warranted in looking 
forward to satisfactory conditions during 


1920.” 
Millions for Research 


J. R. Nutt, president, Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland: “The speed of experi- 
ment and research in industry has under- 
gone extraordinary acceleration in recent 
years. Besides research carrieda on by 
purely industrial organizations, there are 
70 trade associations and 152 colleges and 
technical schools engaged in research. 
About $200,000,000 a year is now being 
spent in activities of this sort by indus- 
tries and by the Federal government. In 
addition, trade associations are spending 
$15,000,000 and colleges and _ technical 
schools well over $1,000,000.” 
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What Outlook, Now, For. 
Chain Store 
Stocks? 
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What’s Ahead Now, at These Prices? 


Which stocks, in view of their advance, are now too high? 





Which, however, will expand further and are a purchase now? 


Buy? Hold? Sell? Exchange? 


S. S. Kresge? Gimbel Bros.? Woolworth? 

Schulte Retail? Drug, Inc.? R. H. Macy? 5 
Asso. Dry Goods? United Cigar Stores? American Stores? 

First Natl. Stores? S. H. Kress? Kroger Grocery? fe 


g All these chain store stocks, and several others, are analyzed in our 
special chain store report, prepared for Clients of this Service. We our- 
selves have none of these stocks to sell in any way but are security market 
analysts with an exceptionally good record for being right. 


A few extra copies of this valuable Chain Store 
Report are reserved for distribution free, as long as 
the supply lasts. Send for your copy. 


Clip Coupon at Right 





AMERICAN SECURITIES SERVICE 
108 Norton-Lilly Building, New York 


American Securities 






I l 
| | 
* : Kindly send me your Special Chain Store Report, | 
Service ' also a copy of booklet Making Profits in Securi- | 
ties, both free. 

108 Norton-Lilly Building | 

ENTE eo Ran cb. ch amiaLmeLs oon yuuins 

New York - | 
| 100 6 0 OU 046 2-026 p60 0,500 6646046 60% 0% 
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Odd Lots 


Apportioning your buying 
among a number of dif- 
ferent securities is an out- 
standing feature of Odd 
Lot Trading. 


In diversification lies that 
great margin of safety 
welcomed by thoughtful 
investors. 


This and many other ad- 
vantages of Odd Lot 
trading are fully ex- 
plained in our booklet. 


Ask for F. 376 


100 Share Lots 


john Muir & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


50 Broadway New York 
Branch office—11 West 42nd St. 

















may have little effect 
upon day to day fluc- 
tuations but are an im- 
portant item governing 
market values over a 
period. 


Consult our Statistical 
Department without 
obligation. 


The 


ODD LOT 


department affords the 
same efficient facilities 
for executing small or- 
ders as those for 100- 
Share Units. 


Write for convenient handbook 
on Trading Methods and 
Market Letter J-14 


(HISHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Market 


52 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Hanover 2500 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Intermediate Advance Possible, but Commitments Should Be Kept 
Small Until Situation Clears 


By R. W. Schabacker 





















































HE reaction of which we warned 

readers last issue came even a bit 
earlier than we expected, precipitated 
largely by an advance in the discount 
rate of the Bank of England and by the 
most definite “warning’ which the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has issued in many 


years. 

Readers should by this time be famil- 
iar with our views that the general price 
of stocks is far too high and that we 
are near the time for a much larger re- 
action than we have seen for a number 
of years, if we are not actually near the 
beginning of an intermediate bear 
market. 


WE. have nevertheless explained that 
with the greatest speculative 
boom in securities that we have ever 
known, with the public heavily in the 
market, enthusiastic and with plenty of 
ready cash, no one can name the exact 
day or hour when the tumble will begin. 
We have therefore allowed the possible 
speculative profits still left in the rapid 
fluctuations at such a time but have also 
counselled paring down commitments, 
keeping them well protected with stop 
orders and holding 75 per cent. of stock 
market capital in liquid position and free 
from the market. 


We have previously suggested that 
the end of the long bull movement will 
be gauged more by psychology than by 
anything else. Gradually more and 
more traders are realizing the excessive 
inflation of prices and the inherent 
dangers in the current market. 


URING the past month the writer 
has sensed more of this unfavorable 
psychology than for many months past. 
The Federal Reserve statement has truly 
had a great effect on sentiment and is 





likely to have even more effect on actual 
credit available for the market. Stock- 
holders are beginning to feel a bit 
nervous and the confident psychology 
of several months ago has abated. 

In the actual market movement such 
confidence has been further undermined 
by two drastic reactions in two months, 
the first time they have come thus close 
together in several years. This factor 
may also be significant. 


O N the other side of the picture are the 
strong positions still held by many 
individual stocks, good business and 
fairly good action of the market itself. 
in the face of the strongest combination 
of bear factors and bearish opinion 
which it has had to withstand in many 
moons. Brokerage house opinion has 
been and is, at this writing, almost unan- 
imously unfavorable but that is not nec- 
essarily a bear argument. 

Rather, a considerable short interest 
has unquestionably been built up during 
the past month which strengthens the 
list. Furthermore, we are always a bit 
dubious of their being right when all 
opinions are unanimous on a certain side 
of the market. 


. summarize our views, we think 
March may witness at least inter- 
mediate strength in the general list, 
whether new highs are reached or not. 
But that strength will, in our opinion, 
continue to be unsound and we would 
not be lured into heavy long commit- 
ments either by the appearance of 
strength or appearance of comparative 
bargain levels. 

The situation may present individual 
and selective possibilities for speculative 
profit but we continue to urge keeping 
commitments nominal and liquid position 
strong. 
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One Outstanding Stock! 


(A New Method in Investment Advisory Service) 





EW individuals are able to invest in one hundred different securities, during the course 
E.: the year. Picking and choosing, at random, from a broad list of recommendations, is 
a burden. The American Institute of Finance has relieved its clients of this handicap—re- 
moved it completely. 


All through 1926, 1927, and 1928, the American Institute of Finance has pointed out to 
its clients, from time to time, the outstanding individual stock to buy, combining safety with 
satisfactory profit possibilities, where the client is in a position to, or wishes to, make only one 
individual purchase. 


In 1926 such stocks as International Harvester, at 127, now selling at the equivalent of 
500, and Air Reduction, at 130, now selling at the equivalent of 318, were recommended for 
purchase, and in 1927 such stocks as Gold Dust, at 46, now selling at the equivalent of 150. All 
such recommendations given in the 1926 and 1927 years had, by January 1, 1928, developed 
an average profit of better than 100% on capital recommended for use. 


The following is a complete record of outstanding individual opportunity recommenda- 
tions for 1928. 


Purchase Present Points Profit 
STOCK Price Price Protection Capital Used 
Missouri Pacific ........... 42 71 25 116% 
Mathieson ................. 120 190 30 233% 
Union Pacific .............. 195 224 40 72% 
Northern Pacific ........... 102 109 30 23% 
St. Louis-Southwestern ..... 80 110 30 100% 
in inana he Gaede’ 125 140* 30 50% 
i Ue Sel we wdalee 88 151*+ 30 210% 
Stewart-Warner ........... 95 135 30 133% 
Chic. R. I. & Pacific......... 126 "135 30 33% 
Se ee 148 190 40 105% 
Colo. & Southern........... 110 120 30 33% 


*Old stock price equivalent. f Profits accepted. 


RESULT:—NOT A SINGLE LOSS—AN AVERAGE PROFIT OF 99.57% 
ON THE CAPITAL INVESTED. 


Place yourself in a position to benefit immediately from this unique and unusual Service. 
The Institute is RIGHT NOW advising clients of a NEW outstanding individual opportunity! 


Send immediately for the Current Advisory Bulletin and explanatory literature. Simply 
sign and return the blank below—no obligations. 


mm eee a ee 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 
260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Institute 
of Finance 


Send me FREE Bulletin FMR-1. 


260 Tremont Street, Boston, ‘Mass. I scant ie tod Sa th tabeneae a aabekcns 


— =>. es 
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Investment Counselors 
for a Quarter Century 


The Break 
In Stock Prices 


- « « What action 
should be taken now? 





































The unprecedented rise in 
prices of common stocks 
for the past few years 
dulled the caution of a 
large percentage of inves- 
tors. Prices had been ad- 
vancing, therefore they 
would continue to ad- 
vance. 


The break in December 
caused only temporary 
misgiving, and January 
saw still higher levels. 
Now, the violent, second 
break has caused real 
worry. Is the ‘‘bull mar- 
ket’’ over? 


Should You Sell Stocks? 


Whether your stocks now 
show a loss or a profit, is 
this the time to sell them? 


The answers to these questions 
are important. Upon the correct- 
ness of your decision will depend 
much. Before taking any steps, 
check your opinion against the 
latest Brookmire analysis. 

This report is typical of the 

Brookmire Service, which since 

1904 has been engaged in advising 
investors. At a time like this an 
authoritative judgment is invalu- 
able to the individual investor. A 
copy free upon request. 


| sameeren." 


BROOKMIRE 
ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me description of 
your Service and Bulletin S.283 














Address 








I SELL PATENTS 


If you wish to add New Products to your 
line, or have a good Patent to sell, write 


“CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established 1900 
773F Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 















E have never taken much stock in 

the favorite dictum of many finan- 
cial writers that the current stock mar- 
ket is “selective” and that profits or 
losses will be dependent upon which 
group or which stock one picks. 


A Selective Market? 


ryeere the past month or so, how- 
ever, we have seen developing a 
condition which makes us lean toward 
the “selectivity” theory for at least the 
time being. Ever since the break of 
early last month the list might almost 
have been divided into two opposite 
groups—stocks which acted as though 
they were merely resting preparatory 
to renewed advance, and other stocks 
which have given indications of being 
entirely worn out and in need of a 
goodly further set-back, or at least a 
long vacation. 


The Groups 


| Woh in the individual groups there 
is a good deal of irregularity but 
in general the copper and utility classi- 
fications have been acting the strongest. 
Railroad issues follow close and it does 
not appear that the upward movement 
in the carrier stocks has seen its peak. 

The groups which do not occupy so 
strong a position include the motors, 
the store stocks and the equipments. 
Specialties, like the chemical, fertilizer 
and shipping issues, still look good. The 
department store issues, also, may only 
be resting, and might make an attrac- 
tive purchase on further reaction, on the 
expectation that by the end of this 
month they will begin to respond to 
gains in Spring trade. 

We discussed the oil group at some 
length last issue. The fundamental 
position is not very favorable for the 
future but these stocks do not look as 
weak as as they might. 


American Metal 


MERICAN Metal Company, Ltd. 

stands to benefit from the better 
conditions in the metal market not only 
through its direct operations in the in- 
dustry but also through its large hold- 
ings of copper and mining interests in 
South Africa. 

The company is supposed to own 
large interests in Roan Antelope, Rho- 
desian Selection Trust and B’Wana 
M’Kuba Copper, all large and strong 
copper companies with tremendous po- 
tential profits in the rich deposits of 
South Africa. 

There are less than 600,000 shares of 
the common stock on a dividend basis 
of $3 per share per annum. The stock 
sells around 78 which is higher than 
justified by earnings of only about $4 
last year, but the issue acts well and 
appears in good speculative position. 


Park Utah 


NOTHER stock which looks as 
though it might have a satisfactory 
gradual upward movement is Park 
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Utah. It does not appear in so strong 
a position as American Metal but has 
the dubious advantage of being in the 
“low-price” class. It sells for around 
12 and pays 80 cents per share per 
annum, giving a yield of not far from 
7 per cent. 

Chief products are silver, lead, zinc 
and gold. Capitalization consists only 
of a little over a million shares of com- 
mon stock. Profits probably fell off 
moderately last year, due to low lead 
prices, but future prospects show im- 
provement. Stock earned 75 cents a 
share in 1927. So long as it holds above 
10 we shall remain favorable toward it 
though it is only a speculative vehicle. 


Old Gold Bonds 


E have previously expressed our 

faith in the future of P. Lorillard 
& Company and its campaign for Old 
Gold cigarettes. We are still favorable 
toward the common stock and might 
also call attention to the favorable posi- 
tion of the company’s bonds. 

Of a. funded debt amounting to 
around $35,000,000, there are $10,000,000 
of prior 5 per cent. bonds now selling 
around 85, to yield 6 per cent. currently 
and about 7 per cent. to maturity in 
1951. Interest charges on these bonds 
were earned seven times over, and 
double on the entire funded debt, in 
1928, despite the decline in profits from 
the previous year. 


Postage Meters 


We. have previously recommended 
Pitney Bowes Postage Meter 
Company but space has forbidden any 
detailed analysis. The company manu- 
factures a machine, licensed by the 
U. S. and Canadian Government, for 
handling “metered permit mail,” as 
well as various machines and devices 
for sealing, opening and general hand- 
ling of mail. It is claimed that the 
meter machines of this company have 
been given favored recognition by the 
Government. 

Total capitalization consists only of 
177,000 shares of no-par capital stock, 
paying 60 cents per share per annum. 
Profits have been advancing gradually 
in the past, with only 40 cents a share 
earned in 1927. Earnings should now 
be going up more rapidly, however, and 
the stock has good possibilities. It has 
already gone from 15 to around current 
prices of 45 on the New York Curb 
Market this year. The advance has per- 
haps been too fast but the stock would 
make a good speculation on any fair 
reaction. 


Electric Investors 


OR the investor seeking a strong 

issue of an investment trust nature 
this stock offers a growing medium. 
There is the opportunity to share in 
the swift growth of the utility stock 
group, combined with splendid manage- 
ment and strong sponsorship. 
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When Authoritative Advice 
...-Is Vital 


W HEN the stock market can break as rapidly and as widely as it did recently, it 

is obvious that a point has been reached where sound, authoritative advice as to 
the action to take is particularly important. The investor who has allowed himself 
to become over-extended finds that a sharp, unexpected decline will wipe out in a few 
days the profits of months. Wise market counsel is then recognized as what it is— 
a constant necessity. Actually, skilled advice is of continual value, regardless of 
whether stocks are advancing or not. Individual opportunities and weak spots are 


always present. 


“Market Action,” the weekly analysis of security price trends 


F you want advice on securities that is timely and ab- the satisfaction of knowing that 300 stocks are studied daily, 
solutely clear, you will find it in “Market Action.” If and only those that warrant special comment are selected, 
you want each week specific recommendations on 50 leading you will find it through having, each week, “Market 


stocks you will find them in “Market Action.” If you want Action.” 





American Can Chi. & Northwest. Goodrich Mo.-Kans.-Texas 
— ee & ie — — Island Goodyear Mo. Pacific 

mer. Tobacco “B” rysler 
Amer. Water Works Columbia Gas & El. ee tc _ rangi 
Anaconda Consolidated Gas upp one Nat'l Biscuit 
Atchison Curtiss Aero Int. Combustion N. Y. Central 
Baltimore & Ohio Davison Chemical Int. Tel. & Tel. Nickel Plate 
Bethlehem Steel Drug, Inc. Kan. City South, New Haven 
Borden Eaton Axle Kennecott 

Norfol 

Canadian Pacific Eng. Public Ser. Kresge (S. 5S.) me olk & West. 
Cerro de Pasco Erie Loew’s ackard 
Chesapeake & Ohio Fox Film “A” Mack Truck Paramount 
Chesapeake Corp. General Motors May Dept. Store Pennsylvania 











“Market Action” holds the answer 


Next Three Issues Free 


—— These are the stocks analyzed this week in “Market Action’==> 


——What should you do? Buy? Sell? Hold?——~=— 


Postum 
Remington-Rand 
South. Calif. Edison 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Railway 
Standard Gas & Elec. 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Union Pacific 

U. S. Rubber 

U. S. Steel 
Vanadium 
Woolworth 











have found greater assurance, less risk, and larger profits. In 


” nt ee order that you may judge for yourself, we will send you without 
F you have not seen a copy of “Market Action” you ‘cannot obligation the current issue and the next two issues of “Market 
appreciate how clearly it is written. If you have not seen Action.” Your request will NOT bring a salesman. 


several consecutive issues, you cannot appreciate how accurate 
are its forecasts. The percentage of accurate advice given is very 





high. “Market Action” is not infallible, but thousands of in- 
vestors invest as “Market Action” advises, because through it they 
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WETSEL MARKET BUREAU, INC. | 


341 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


I should like to take advantage of your 
special offer. Please send me this week's 
“Market Action,” analyzing the trend of 


SH 





50 stocks. Also the next two issues, free. 
Name : 


MARKET BUREAU INc.| ““* 


341 Madison Avenue~New York,N.Y. | ~~ 
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depletion. 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 
676 $28 
2,178 78 
260 160 
2,474 41 
600 140 
770 96 
1,830 53 
450 138 
10,963 120 
450 138 
3,000 74 
2,000 32 
600 24 
2,417 244 
813 245 
2,000 48 
200 211 
2,152 139 
1,236 37 
1,800 168 
1,275 66 
770 66 
511 101 
252 35 
800 43 
977 50 
1,123 54 
1,190 191 
1,160 oe 
361 39 
4,414 27 
2,712 14 
1,000 14 
340 105 
3375 55 
8,640 58 
1,420 32 
1,761 12 
2,530 30 
550 148 
500 = Nil 
1,000 33 
218 5 
400 64 
516 180 
1,688 97 
9,839 20 
1,776 27 
Sil 155 
4,500 11 
100 73 
730 20 
244 «8163 
7,211 42 
43,500 13 
357 30 
2,000 22 
623 m2 
602 40 
831 10 
1,050 7 
2,490 160 
140 127 
400 108 
1,597 ae 
1,055 24 
1,315 160 
350 98 
579 23 
875 23 
4,240 52 
11,380 10 
923 17 
1,003 13 
4,530 44 
3,680 18 


Earns 

1927 
$3.58 
10.02 
10.02 
4.11 
4.16° 
4.80 
6.54 
1.48 
11.65 
Nil 
3.37 

Nil® 
3.38 
18.73 
11.95 
0.44 


5.21 
9.42 
3.64 
5.02 
10.32 
6.308 
7.65 
6.25" 
9.00 
5.17¢ 


3.26 
24.20 
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Nil 
6.23 
3.76 


Earns, 1928 


m=months 


$5.61, 
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3.54, 6 m 
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(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. 
June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. 


(k) Year ended September 30. 
(r) 10% in common stock. 


(s) Partly estimated. 





Div. 

Rate 
Air Reduttion ....0646 06668: $2 
Allied Chemical ........... 6 
TG er a 
Cog Re: re 2 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 6 
Amer. Locomotive ........ 8 
Amer. Smelt. & Refin...... 4 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... .. 
Ager. “TE Ge PGi... ces 9 
ee ee ae 
Anaconda Copper ......... 7 
Aver Gt i. “A”... a 

Assoc. Dry Goods...:..... 2.50 


Atch., Topeka & S. F...... 10 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Atlantic Refining 


Baldwin Locomotive 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 6 


MMS BEN orisits 5s a 3:550) beyare 2 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 4 
Borden Company ......... 6 
Brook-Manhattan Trans.... 4 
Brook. Union Gas......... 
POW BME. 64 ckccreccodes 2.50 


Burroughs Add. Machine... 5a 


California Packing ........ 4 
Cetro dé Paseo. o.oo. eccicsc 5 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 10 
Chic., Masl., St. Paul, pid... .. 
Chics Company ... 2.00... 2.40 
eo ae eee 3.50 
Crryeter GOT. ociecccscas 3 
eo eo ee renee 6 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... .. 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 5 
Conéol. Gas ot Ne Y¥i.<.355% 3 
Continental Can i... ..sseecc 2.50 
Continental Motors ........ 0.80 
Corn Prods. Refining...... 3a 
Crucible Steel ............ 5 
SEs SS UMOP .g cacciecca ccc 
Cuban Amer. Sugar....... 1 
Curtiss Aeroplane ........ 1 
Davison CHeMICAl ....ciecccee ss 
Delaware & Hudson........ 9 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 7a 
Du Pont de Nemours...... .. 
Elec. Power & Light....... 1 
Be MC cen Gasre cach clas” 36 
Fleischmann Co........... 3 
eo 6 ea 
Freeport TOEas .....5.00% 4 
General Asphalt .......... .. 
General Electric .......... 5a 
General Motors ........... 3 
Gen. Railway Signal....... 5 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 5 
ren 
(GOOG, EE, Bes ciciccscscce 4 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 
Graham-Paige Motor ...... .. 
Great Northern, pfd........ 5 


Gulf States Steel .......... 4 
Hudson & Manhat......... 2.50 
Hudson Motor ........... 5 
FU PROVO xiao. sai s.c0:5)s.00 2r 
Tings Comtral onc céisicc sc 7 
Interboro Rapid Transit... .. 
Int. Business Machines..... 5 
089 Combustion Eng...... 2 
Trt. FIAPWOREEE. oi... .. cs. 2.50 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... : 
Int. Paper & Power “A”... 2.40 
Kelvinator Goérp..is...c... s. 
Kennecott Copper ......... 8 
Re is, hawk oak cde badd 1.60 


(c) Year ended February 28. 


(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 





(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 


Long Term 
Price Range 
200- 67; ’24-’27 
170-55; °22-'27 
119- 41; ’24-’27 
78- 39; ’26-’27 
116- 91; ’25-’27 
145- 64; ’23-’27 
189- 45; ’22-’27 
96- 36; ’22-’27 
186-114; ’22-’27 
110- 16; 
67- 28; 
27- 9; 


268- 83; 
140- 79; 


266- 93; 
125- 33; 
56- 10; ’22-’27 
97- 37; ’20-’27 
; ’20-’27 
; °23-'27 
; °24-’27 
; '26-'27 

3 °24-’27 


; ’26-'27 
23; ’20-’27 
; °22-’27 
7; °22-'27 
4; ’25-’27 
; °22-’27 
; °25-’27 
; °24-’27 
; 21-27 
83; ’26-'27 
; 23-27 
; °23-’27 
; 22-27 

"24-27 
; °22-'27 
9; ’20-’27 
; °22-’27 
5; ’24-’27 


81- 20; ’20-’27 
230- 93; ’22-’27 
173-108; ’22-’27 
344-154; ’26-’27 


40- 15; ’25-’27 
70- 10; ’23-'27 


71- 32; ’26-’27 
184- 35; ’23-’27 
107- 7; ’24-’27 


97- 23; ’20-'27 
147- 79; °26-’27 
226- 55; ’24-’27 
153- 60; ’25-’27 
115- 50; ’24-’27 
83- 35; ’22-’27 
97- 17; ’20-’27 
70- 7; ’22-’27 
32- 7; ’25-'27 
104- 50; ’23-’27 
105- 40; ’22-’27 


66- 20; ’24-’27 
140- 19; ’22-’27 
36- 9; ’20-’27 


140- 70; ’23-27 
54- 9: '22-27 
120- 38; °26-’27 
70- 19: 2227 
256- 67; ’20-'27 
90- 10: ’20-'27 
92- 28; °20-’27 
91- 6; ’26-'27 
91- 25; '22-'27 
82- 42: ’26-’27 


"22-27 
*22-'27 


(p) Year ended 
(u) 2/5 sh. United 
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High Low 
9714- 59 
25234-146 
189 -115% 
117%4- 70% 
111%4- 88% 
115 --87 
285 -169 
9314- 55 
211 -172 
323%- 14 
11654- 5334 
231%4- 11% 
75%4- 40% 
204 -1823% 
19114-157% 
63%4- 50 


285 -235 
—"o 


3x4. 51% 
187-152 
773%4- 53% 


235 -139 


825%- 6814 
119 - 61% 
21034-17514 
595%- 37 
64 - 37 
747%%- 37% 
140%4- 543% 
18014-127 
8414- 521% 
1385%- 89% 
113 -74 
6414- 53 
20%4- 10 
94 - 643% 
93 - 69% 
7%- AX 
241%4- 1534 
19234- 53% 


6834- 343% 
226 -163%4 
150 -125% 
503 -310 


4814- 2834 
723%4- 4834 


8934- 65 
57%4- 36% 
109%4- 43 


94%- 68 
212%4-124 
90%- 73% 
1235%4- 84% 
1233%- 97% 
59%- 34% 
1073%- 68% 
140 - 45% 
61%4- 16% 
11434- 93% 
73%- 51 


73¥%4- 50% 
9934- 75 
84 - 29 


1491%4-1314% 
62 - 29 


1663-114 
80 - 45% 
937%- 80 
45 - 41% 
863%- 50 
22%- 7% 
15034- 80% 
9134- 65 


(e) Year ended April 30. 
ovember 30. 
igar Scrip. 


Prices 1928 Approx. Yield 


Prices 


108 
285 
180 
113 
96 
108 
119 
87 
216 
24 
133 
16 
60 
202 
187 
59 
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(q) Before charges for 
(v) 9 months. 
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| 


Weekly 
Market Letter 


F. W. Woolworth 
Company 


Copy on request 


Tobey Kirk 


Established 1873 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Members N. Y. Curb Market 


| 25 Broad St. New York 

















Spot Lighting 
the 


Investment 
Situation 


Back of the kaleido- 
scopic changes that take 
place in the security 
market from year to 
year, and month to 
month, certain basic in- 
fluences are constantly 
at work. To understand 
them is to have a clear 
conception of the pres- 
ent investment situation. 
We have recently com- 
pleted a booklet that is 
full of facts relating to 
this important subject. 
Even the most seasoned 
investors will find “The 
Mystery Market Ex- 
plained” well worth 
reading. Your copy will 
» be sent on request. 











MOODYS stevice 

SERVICE 

65 Broadway New York 

CHICAGO PITTSBURGH BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
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Oil Output Is 
Excessive 


Steady Increase in Production 
and Storage Stocks Again 
Menaces Industry 


By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum Neu's 


poo of the picture of steadily mount- 
ing crude oil production there appears 
the threat of storage accumulation unex- 
ampled since the industry set about cur- 
tailment measures a year and a half ago. 

Beginning with the first week of the 
present year, when daily average domestic 
production passed its earlier all-time high 
mark, increases have been steadily re- 
corded. The year began with an average 
of 2,591,050 barrels daily as compared with 
the earlier high of 2,586,100 barrels estab- 
lished in July, 1927. 

In February, production was nearing the 
2,700,000 barrels daily mark, with the cer- 
tainty that field control measures under 
consideration could not immediately stem 
the tide and turn its flow to ebb stage. 


Storage Stocks Increase 


HE unexampled situation mentioned 

had been reached in the face of an- 
other record established by the petroleum 
industry, that of an accumulation of stor- 
age stocks totaling 614,539,000 barrels. Of 
that total, 485,401,000 barrels consisted of 
crude oil at the beginning of 1929. 

February and March figures, when made 
available by the United States Bureau of 
Mines, will show further accumulations 
to storage, probably at a rate exceeding 
6,000,000 barrels monthly. It has been 
estimated in a public statement by no less 
an authority than President W. S. Farish 
of Humble Oil & Refining Co., that 1929 
will see total additions to storage of at 
least 66,000,000 barrels. 

Continuing, he said that with the known 
reserves of the country now undeveloped, 
and the prospects for new productive 
areas being brought to light by the use of 
modern geological and _— geophysical 
methods, “this period of overproduction 
promises to be long sustained and, unless 
some solution is found, to become more 
and more acute.” 

Fresh Drilling 

E three principal sources of excess 

domestic crude supply continue to be 
California, Texas and the two Mid-Con- 
tinent states of Oklahoma and Kansas. 
Fresh drilling campaigns are getting under 
way in the Valley Center area of Kansas, 
north of Wichita, and at Oklahoma City, 
where prolific new fields were indicated by 
recent discoveries. Drilling up of parts of 
the Greater Seminole district also adds to 
the burden of Mid-Continent overproduc- 
tion. 

In the Mid-Continent states of Kansas 
and Oklahoma, principally the last men- 
tioned, additions to crude stocks recently 
have totaled as much as 150,000 barrels 
daily. California stocks of all grades, 
which totaled 141,057,009 barrels at the be- 
ginning of the year, and which have since 
increased, were then at their highest point 
since February, 1928, and within about 
8,500,000 barrels of the 1927 high of 149,- 
680,801 barrels in January. 








Investors in 
38 countries own 
Cities Service 
securities 


Securities of the world-wide 
Cities Service organization are 
owned by 375,000 investors lo- 
cated in every state and 37 for- 
eign countries. These investors 
include trust companies, banks, 
insurance companies and other 
institutions. 


You get a yield of over 7% in 
cash and stock dividends from 
the 18-year-old Common stock 
of Cities Service Company when 
you buy it at its present price. 


Send for full information 





BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street, New York City 


Please send, without obligation, full infor- 
mation about Cities Service Common stock. 


























Your Boy- 


whats ahead for him 
inBusiness¢ 


Will he spend years as an apprentice and 
possibly never succeed? 


Or will you give him the equipment which 
will enable him to follow the path that 
leads to success? 


Training Him for Leadership 


To meet the demand for administrative 
business training is the purpose of Babson 
Institute. Here your son can obtain a thor- 
ough, practical, and intensive nine months 
course in business fundamentals. He would 
be taught the basic laws of Finance, Man- 
agement, Production and Distribution and 
would be shown how to apply these laws 
to actual business life. 


Send for Booklet 


It explains in detail the work given and the unique 
features of this intensive course. It shows how, follow- 
ing business methods, your son would be thoroughly 
trained for leadership. 


Fill in attached coupon 
BABSON INSTITUTE 


9022 Babson Park, Mass. 
Please send me, without any obligation, your 
booklet, “Training for Business Leadership’’, 


and complete information about your intensive 
business course. : 
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Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 


50 1,211 $102 
25 1,754 28 
No 1,061 38 
25 500 = 36 
100. 1,117 = 164 


No 736 72 
No __1,110 25 
No 408 18 
No 2,317 36 
No __—1,414 46 
No 808 123 
100 828 125 
No 3,423 12 


No 2,730 18 

25 2,048 45 
No 200 29 
No 1,100 27 
No ___ 1,600 19 
100 310 303 
No 2,546 14 
100 4,216 147 
100 3,035 207 
100 1,571 106 








100 1,400 191 
No Pe 22 


































































































50 2,290 72 
50 800 55 

5 2,826 15 
25 3,900 34 








No 300 38 
(a) Partly extra. 

















Earns 
1927 


$3.51 
6.57 
6.353 
2.95 

14.30 


6.60 
5.55 
2.02 

Nil 
1.92 
481 
0.98 
3.42 


8.30° 
7.11 
Nil 
6.40 
6.70 
8.90 
1.83 
15.28 
15.41 
6.12 
21.23 
3.86 
7.48 


2.66 
3.913 
5.03 
4.27 
6.83 
13.31 

2.06 

Nil 
3.20 

Nil 


os 


(b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. 


June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. ( 
(s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


depletion. (r) 10% in common stock. 


Earns, 1928 

m=months 
$5.48 Renton Vaey ociccccsccce 
6.82 Liggett & Myers “B”...... 
5.98 Leow 6; 16. ..2<0 areca 


ee chet Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 
Neate Louisville & Nashville..... 


6.05, 9 m EY. ie ip. 

Eats (ase. CoS | ae 
3.73, 9 m eS eo 
Nil, 9 m es a Gere 


2.12, 6 m9 Mid-Continent Pet......... 
4.52 Missouri-Kans.-Texas ..... 
7.14 Missouri Pacific ........... 


aaresvts Montgomery Ward........ 


4.41,9 m POOR PRGIOER 65.00.0000 
7.31 National Biscuit........... 
rene Nat. Bellas Hess.......... 


4.74, 9 m Nat: Cash Register “A”... 
3.50 6 m National Dairy Products... 
Receyiite Diatienes. LOGE ..icscsccsc. 
sieeaiaes Nat. Power & Light....... 
5.26, 6 m New York Central........ 
12.51 N. Y.;;Ghic. & St. Louis... 

8.00 N. Y., N. H. & Hartford. . 


13.80,9 m Norfolk & Western........ 
atendieints North America .......... 
8.52 Northern Pacific........... 


2.31, 9 m Pace Gas BleC.cscscscs.cs 
8.55 Packard Motor ........... 
1.55, 6 m Pan Amer. Pet. “B”....... 
2.90, 9 m Paramount-Fam.-Lasky ... 
Ribcatieis Pennsylvania R. R......... 
16.17 Pere Marquette ........... 
2.40, 6 m9 Phillips Petroleum ....... 
Nil, 9 m Pierce-Arrow “A’’......... 
2.41, 9 m Postum Company ......... 
areas Pressed Steel Car.......... 


2.72 Public Service of N. J..... 
3.71, 9 m Pullman Incorporated...... 
3.04 Radio Corporation ........ 
is ghee EA eee 


Nil, 6 m Remington-Rand, Inc...... 


2.28, 9 m WOO BROUITS 6.660 sccc cesicccs 
4.25 Republic Iron & Steel...... 
11.00 St. Louis-San Fran........ 
4.68 St. Louis-Southwestern..... 
Nil Seaboard Air Line........ 


eats Sears ROGGE ..o.cccccccc 
eee ae Sinclair Consol. Oil........ 
Eons Sloss-Sheffield Steel ...... 
Nprenee Southern Pacific .......... 
7.45, 9 m Southern Railway ......... 
eh Standard Gas & Elec...... 
aecanats Standard Oil of Cal........ 
sitet Standard Oil of N. J...... 
ere Standard Oil of N. Y...... 
12.92 Stewart-Warner .......... 
6.58, 9 m Studebaker Corp. ......... 


etext Texas Corporation ........ 


5.72 Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 
2.66, 6 m Timken Roller Bearing..... 
3.33, 6 m Tobacco Products ......... 

6.30 Underwood Elliot Fisher... 
2.25, 9 m lose €in Or Cal... ....% 


A ae UGION, PAGO oid ccicsccce 


8.24 pS a 
1.62 U. S. Cast Iron Pipe...... 
3.65, 6 m U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 
4.39, 9 m oe ee ren ree 
8.63, 15 m U. S. Realty & Improve... 
Nil, 6 m RD, i EE wise. b4i0s diesels 
8.17, 9 m Mh Gal EE hos cad boas aeaws 
4.22 Wabash Railway .......... 
yetics Western Pacific .......... 
11.34, 9 m Western Union ........... 
1.46, 9 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 
6.60 Westinghouse Electric..... 
1.45, 6 m White Motors ............ 
2.85, 9 m Willys-Overland .......... 
9.07 Woolworth, F. W......... 


6.64, 9 m Wright Aeronautical ...... 
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Div. Long Term 

Rate Price Range 
$3.50 127- 40; ’22-’27 
5a 128- 4R- ’24-’27 
3a 64- 10; ’22-’27 
1.60 178- 35; ’23-’27 
7 160- 84; ’22-’27 
6 242- 25; ’22-’27 
2 244- 54; ’22-’27 
4 59- 26; ’22-’27 
us 64- 12; ’21-’27 
2 62- 22; ’20-’27 
=. 57- 7; ’22-'27 
ee 62- 8; ’22-’27 
2.50 123- 12; ’22-’27 
6 102- 52; ’26-’27 
6 187- 38; ’23-’27 
= 85- 31; ’23-27 
3 54- 37; ’26-’27 
3 82- 30; ’23-’27 
5 181- 63; ’20-’27 
1 27- 16; ’26-’27 
8 172- 72; ’22-'27 
6 241- 67; ’23-'27 
4 63- 9; ’22-’27 
10a 202- 88; ’21-’27 
10r 75- 22; ’24-’27 
5 102- 49; ’22-’27 
2 50- 31; 1927 
3 61- 9; ’22-’27 
- 96- 34; ’21-’27 
3 128- 40; ’20-’27 
3.50 68- 33; ’22-’27 
141- 36; ’23-’27 
1.50 60- 16; ’20-’27 
ma 83- 6; ’20-’27 
3 126- 62; ’25-’27 
ie 114- 37; ’20-’27 
2.60 46- 31; ’26-’27 
4 85- 73; 1927 
a 101- 26; ’24-’27 
4 124- 51; ’22-’27 
= 47- 20; 1927 
1.50a 30- 12; ’22-’27 
4 76- 40; ’22-’27 
8a 117- 20; ’22-’27 
sf 93- 20; ’22-’27 
a 41- 2; ’22-’27 
2.50 92- 44; ’26-’27 
a 40- 15; ’20-’27 
6 144- 42; ’20-’27 
6 127- 78; ’22-’27 
8 149- 17; ’22-27 
3.50 69- 31; ’24-’27 
2.50 64- 51; ’26-’27 
1.50a 48- 30; ’22-’27 
1.60 47- 30; ’24-’27 
6 125- 21; °20-’27 
St 66- 30; ’24-’27 
3 58- 34; ’22-’27 
4 81- 39; °26-’27 
3 143- 28; ’22-’27 
u 118- 46; ’22-’27 
4 70- 36; ’23-’27 
2 58- 35; ’24-’27 
10 198-125; ’22-’27 
5.50a 150- 98; ’26-’27 
2 250- 16; °22-’27 
6 112- 37; ’22-’27 
- 44- 7; ’22-’27 
4 72- 48; '26-’27 
a 144- 22; ’20-’27 
7 161- 82; ’22-’27 
a 81- 6; ’22-’27 
a 48- 12; ’22-’27 
8 172- 89; ’22-’27 
2 51- 40; 1927 
4 95- 49; ’22-'27 
1 105- 30; ’22-’27 
1.20 35- 4; ’22-’27 
5 199-117; °26-’27 
2 95- 6; ’22-'27 


116 - &% 
123%4- 80% 
77 - 49% 
8834- 44% 
15934-13934 


110 - 83 
18734-134 


76%- 41% 
149 -115% 


112 - 80% 
19514-15914 
24934- 41 
101%4- 47% 
1334%4- 64% 
136 -115 
46 - 21% 
19614-156 


118 - 92% 


56%- 43% 
163 - 56% 


420 - 85% 
1193%- 94% 
3614- 23% 
3534- 22% 
9414- 49% 


122 -109 

1241%- 67% 
30%- 11% 
19714- 82% 


1311%4-1175% 
16554-139% 
813%4- 51% 
80 - 53 


154 -112% 
118%- 93 


883%4- 63 

58 - 42% 
2247-1864 
148 -131% 

53 - 38 
138 -102% 


93 


(u) 2/5 sh. United Cigar Scrip. (v) 9 months. 





Prices 1928 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 
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Investment Trusts 


Edgar Higgins, recognized author- 
ity on investment trusts, recently 
quoted on the floor of Congress by Rep. 
McFadden, Chairman Committee on 
Banking, states: 

“There is on dep¥rtment of invest- 
ment which deserves greater attention 
from the American public than the in- 
vestment trusts.” 








Boston Herald: 


“The growth of investment trusts has 
drawn attention to the benefits which 
shareholders in such trusts enjoy with 
regard to the inheritance taxes. The 
probability of oppressive double taxa- 
tion under the laws of the various 
States is still too great a menace to 
be ignored even by an investor of 
limited means. Although cases have 
been rare in which the taxes exceeded 
the value of the estate, it has fre- 
quently happened that the residuary 
legatees have received nothing.” 





A readily understandable des- 
cription of the investment trust 
idea and its inheritance tax 
features, together with a 1929 
pocket-size booklet containing 
information on the new Federal 
income tax law helpful to every 
taxpayer, has just come off the 
press and will be sent free to in- 
terested investors upon request. 


HARVEY CONOVER 


Specialist in Investment Trusts 


115 Broadway, New York 























In the past three months 
over 25,000 persons have read— 


“A Message to 
Those Who 
Invest Their Funds 
in Public 
Utility Securities” 


It outlines a profitable invest- 
ment policy and refers to a spe- 
cific investment opportunity. 


You are invited to send for the 
third edition just off the press. 


Ask for booklet “MA-8” 


a ae 
DETWILER&CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Financing —Engineerin 
Management of Public Utilities 





11 BROADWAY, NEW YorRK 
Washington Newark New Haven 
| Reading Easton 




















KEI-LAC MACHINE 
EARNED ED 95,040 IN ONE YEAR 
si¢e pn earned One man p laced 300. Re- 
nsible offers ve advertising proposition. 
nlimited possibilities. "Postoated territory. Investment re- 
guired, Experience unnecessary. NATIONAL KEI-LA 
555 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, iMinois: 


BIG ete OPPORTUNITY: 
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Cotton Market 


Is Steady 


Lack of Speculative Operations 
Results in Insignificant 
Price Changes 


By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


HE deadlock in the cotton market, 

which has persisted for upwards of 
three months, was unbroken as this was 
written and there was nothing in sight to 
indicate an early ending of the stalemate. 
During this long period fluctuations cov- 
ered a range of less than one hundred 
points. This unusual condition was due to 
the lack of speculative operations. 

The disposition of small spot merchants 
all over the South to cash in on their 
cheaply bought short grades of cotton by 
delivering it on the future markets acted 
as a damper on speculative operations for 
a rise and deprived the market of the buy- 
ing which usually precedes the periods 
when spinners begin to buy in their hedges. 
The statistical position of the staple, while 
fundamentally bullish, was not sufficiently, 
bullish to stimulate large buying opera- 
tions because there is enough cotton in ex- 
istence to supply spinners’ needs until the 
next crop comes in with no likelihood of 
the surplus being reduced to uncomfortable 
proportions. 

The public also seemed to find more of 
interest and profit in the stock market 
than in cotton and many old-time cotton 
traders, who had shifted their interest to 
stocks, were not disposed to return to their 
former field of activity. 


Increased Acreage a Damper 


HE twelve per cent. increase in acre- 

age last year against the advice of 
State and Governmental authorities is con- 
stantly referred to in trade circles, and acts 
as a damper on outside participation in the 
market owing to fears of another large 
addition to the acreage this season. As a 
result of this combination of events there 
was a very general disposition to wait for 
more light on farmers’ intentions as to 
planting this year. 

Buying in of hedges by spinners and spot 
merchants furnished the chief support to 
the market for many weeks. ‘This buying 
was sufficient to hold the market steady 
but not to advance it, as it was not ac- 
companied by speculative buying such as 
ordinarily occurs under similar conditions. 
In the meantime, however, the crop is 
passing out in the regular channels of dis- 
tribution much more rapidly than during 
the previous season and at a rate that 
indicates the possibility of consumption 
being larger than last year. 


World Consumption 


Sige forthcoming figures of the Inter- 
national Federation of Spinners of 
Manchester are expected to show a mate- 
rially smaller world consumption of our 
cotton for the first six months of the 
season than for the same period last season. 
Its figures, however, are apt to show a 
greater consumption for the current period 
than during the last half of the previous 
season. 

The International Federation made con- 


(Continued on page 85) 











Expanding 


Earning Power 


Is the Sound Basis for 
Profitable Investment 


Crowe Manufacturing 
Corporation 


reports increased earnings 
of 35% in December over 
November; 77% in Jan- 


uary over December. 


Write for complete details 


R. H. McCLURE & CO. 


44 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 
BEEkman 7185 

















Lincoln 
Aircraft 
Company, Inc. 


One of the oldest com- 
mercial aircraft manu- 
facturing companies in 
the United States. ‘ 


Circular on Request 


A. A. DURANTE & Co. 


Incorporated 


117 Liberty St. New York 
Telephone BAR clay 9140 
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$35,000,000 


Commercial Investment Trust Corporation 
5%2% Convertible Debentures 


To be dated February 1, 1929 To mature February 1, 1949 


To be authorized and issued $35,000,000. Principal and interest payable in United States gold coin at the principal office of Dillon, Read & Co., New York, N. Y. Interest pay- 
able February 1 and August 1 without deduction for Federal income tax not exceeding 2% per annum. The indenture is to contain provision for refund of Pennsylvania personal 
property tax not exceeding four mills per annum and Massachusetts tax, measured by income, not ing 6% per annum. Coupon debentures in denomination of $1,000, 
registerable as to principal. Redeemable as a whole, or by lot in principal amounts of not less than $5,000,000, at any time prior to maturity, on 45 days published notice, to and 
including February 1, 1939 at 110% and interest and thereafter at 105% and interest. The Chase National Bank of the City of New York, Trustee. 


Convertible at principal amount into Common Stock of the corporation at the following rates per share of Com- 
mon Stock: to and including February 1, 1931, at $200 per share; thereafter to and including February 1, 1933, 
at $220 per share; and thereafter to and including February 1, 1935, at $240 per share. Conversion privilege expires 
February 1, 1935 or, in case of debentures called for redemption prior thereto, on the redemption date. 


The corporation has agreed to make application in due course to list these debentures on the New York Stock Exchange. 

4a 
The following information has been summarized by Mr. Henry Ittleson, President of Commercial Investment Trust Corporation, from his letter dated February 
4, 1929, copies of which may be oblained upon request, and is subject to the more complete information contained therein: 

BUSINESS 
Commercial Investment Trust Corporation, a holding company, is one of the largest and most successful organizations offering financing service to 
facilitate the distribution of manufactured products on credit. Operations, conducted through the medium of subsidiary companies, are widely diver- 
sified, one of the major functions being the extension of credit in connection with instalment payment sales. Such financing is an important factor in 
the sale of such products as automobiles, machinery, farm implements, hotel, office and factory equipment, electrical appliances, musical instru- 
ments and furniture. The corporation now assists in the distribution of more than 70 different types of manufactured products, carefully selected on 
the basis of usefulness, durability and marketability. A number of leading automobile manufacturers have availed themselves of the service of the 
corporation in assisting distributors and dealers to finance purchases and sales of cars, and contracts have been made with the manufacturers of the 
following automobiles: Chandler, Essex, Graham-Paige, Hudson, Hupmobile, Nash and Reo. A few of the other manufacturers served are the 
American Piano Company, The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, The Hoover Company, Radio Corporation of America, United States 
Radiator Corporation and Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company. 
The corporation acquired during 1928 all of the capital stock of Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc., one of the oldest and most representative institutions 
engaged in factoring service to the textile trade, and in January, 1929, contracted to acquire Fredk. Vietor & Achelis, Inc., a leader in the same field 
for nearly one hundred years. It is planned to mérge these two concerns. 
The business of Commercial Investment Trust Corporation was started in 1908 by the present management with a paid-in capital of $100,000. The 
consolidated balance sheet as at December 31, 1928 shows total capital stock and surplus of $41,697,531. Total obligations acquired during 1928 
(adjusted to include those of Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. for the full year) amounted to $302,543,829. The volume of business of Fredk. Vietor & 
Achelis, Inc., and certain other companies, arrangements for the acquisition of which are nearing completion (payment to be made in cash and 
Common Stock), should increase substantially the total business in 1929. 
PURPOSE OF ISSUE 
The proceeds from the sale of these debentures are to be used to provide additional working capital for the increasing volume of business and are 
to be applied, in the first instance, to the reduction of bank loans of subsidiary companies, thereby substituting long-term funds for short-term bor- 
rowings, and, based on the present cost of bank loans, effecting a saving of interest. , 
EARNINGS 

Since inception of the business in 1908, substantial net earnings have been shown in every year. 
Consolidated earnings of the corporation and subsidiaries for the five years ended December 31, 1928 (adjusted to include earnings of Peierls, 
Buhler & Co., for the entire period), as certified by Messrs. Touche; Niven & Co., have been as follows: 





Net earnings before Net earnings avail- 
all interest and U. S. able for dividends 
Federal income on the corporation’s 
Year taxes Common Stock 
oie kta Siaieatin tke eek $4,571,118 $2,298,800 
MGA sda dakis date ee Semen 6,129,217 3,099,059 
SG 4 sacle Rene oe eeeeear 7,817,291 2,927,607 
cists cin dca gelaiain dense 7,143,727 2,567,962 
Rica. de rasa a biel asSeka oe ab 10,381,508 4,669,812 


Interest and preferred dividends paid by subsidiary companies during 1928, adjusted to give effect to the reduction of bank loans with the proceeds 
of these debentures and the proceeds of 127,429 shares of Common Stock sold in December, 1928, amounted to $720,342. After deducting such inter- 
est and preferred dividends of subsidiaries from the $10,381,508 of earnings shown above for the year 1928, there remains $9,661,166 available for 
interest on indebtedness of Commercial Investment Trust Corporetion and U.S. Federal income taxes. The annual interest requirement on total 
funded debt of the corporation to be outstanding upon issuance of these debentures amounts to $2,998,960. The corporation has no bank loans, all 
bank borrowings having been by subsidiary companies. CAPITALIZATION 

Capitalization of Commercial Investment Trust Corporation outstanding on December 31,.1928, but adjusted to give effect ta the issuance of these 
debentures and the cancellation of $375,000 of 6% Convertible Debentures through operation of the purchase fund, follows: 


514% Convertible Debentures, due 1949 (this issue)......... $35,000,000 
6% Convertible Debentures, due 1948 (convertible into 
644% First Preferred Stock) .............00ccecce 14,566,000 
5% Serial Gold Notes, due 1929-1930................... 4,000,000 
64% First Preferred Stock, $100 par value................ 6,659,000 
7% _ First Preferred Stock, $100 par value................ 4,920,000 
Common Stock, (including 4,675 shares issued as stock dividend 
on January 1, 1929), without par value................. 600,307 shares 


As at December 31, 1928, none of the subsidiaries had any funded debt or capital stock outstanding in the hands of the public except $1,000,000 of 7% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock. As at the same date, there were outstanding purchase warrants entitling holders to subscribe for 41,937 shares of additional Common Stock of Commercial Investment Trust 
Corporation at $90 per share prior to January 1, 1930, and thereafter at $100 per share prior to January 1, 1931. 

EQUITY 
Based en current quotations on the New York Stock Exchange, the indicated market value of the corporation’s outstanding preferred stock and 
Common Stock is approximately $125,000,000. 





We offer these debentures for delivery iJ, when and as issued and accepted by us, subject to the approval of legat proceedings by counsel. It is 
expected thal delivery will be made on or about February 21,1929, in the form of temporary debentures, or interim receipts of Dillon, Read & Co. 


Price 105 and interest 


Dillon, Read & Co. Lehman Brothers 
Cassatt & Co. A. G. Becker & Co. E. H. Rollins & Sons 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Shields & Co. Commercial National Corporation 


INCORPORATED 
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Cotton Market Is Steady 
(Continued from page 83) 


sumption for first half of last season 
8,226,000 bales and 7,181,000 for second 
half, or 15,407,000 for the twelve months. 
The difference is due to the fact that spin- 
ners worked to capacity during the first 
half of the previous season, while produc- 
tion was restricted during the second half 
due to the control exercised by the various 
textile associations. 

Many mills were under restricted pro- 
duction policies during the first three 
months of the current season and did net 
begin to expand again until November. 
Expansion has been greatest in Great 
Britain and Japan, both of which countries 
are endeavoring to furnish the goods to 
reclothe the Chinese people. Exports to 
these two countries are 900,000 bales ahead 
of last year. 


Significant Figures 


HE two sets of figures given below 
T show that distribution is more rapid 
than a year ago. The first set includes 
lint cotton only; the second includes linters 
because they cannot be separated until the 
end of the season. Both are to the end of 
January and cover same period as figures 
of the International Federation of 
Spinners: 








IS LAST 
SEASON SEASON 
Carry-over in U. S....... 2,707,000 3,837,000 
MOND . Sccawkesscennkas cuss 14,373,000 12,783,000 
17,080,000 16,620,000 
Ce nn, ee ee ee 8,882,000 7,966,000 
Undistributed ............% 8,198,000 8,654,000 


The item of distribution consists of the 
following : 





THIS LAST 
SEASON SEASON 
Consumption in U. S...... 3,305,000 3,470,000 
MAMMMGE \Saccechscancaacawe 5,538,000 4,520,000 
We, Gk ecu tacaunece 8,882,000 7,966,000 


NOTE—Foreign cotton is excluded from 
above table. 


Figures on cotton which went to spin- 
ners, and known as spinners’ takings, com- 
piled by H. G. Hester of the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange show: 


THIS LAST 
SEASON SEASON 
Northern mills bave taken 1,149,000 1,250,000 
Southern mills have taken 2,561,000 3,354,000 
Foreign mills have taken 4,648,000 4,657,000 


OER snsicsstenncnccies 9,358,000 9,161,000 





These figures point to the possibility of 
the season’s consumption equalling last 
year’s estimate of The International Fed- 
eration and of the carry-over being any- 
where from 750,000 to 1,000,000 bales less. 
Notwithstanding this outlook, prices are 
about on the same level as a year ago, even 
though the supply available is approxi- 
mately half a million bales smaller. 


Probable Price Trend 

It is probable that the next price move 
of any consequence will be caused by new 
crop developments. There is a “‘good sea- 
son in the ground” as a result of favorable 
Winter weather and preparation for the 
crop is about normal. The first move of 
consequence is apt to be downward if farm- 
ers give concrete evidence of an intention 
to increase their acreage. 

Easter comes very early this year. An 
early Easter is usually followed by an early 
Spring and an early planting season. On 
the other hand, the strong statistical posi- 
tion should come to the front as a factor 
of increasing importance, and lift prices 
materially if future developments delay 
planting or indicate that there will be little 
or no change in the acreage. 
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Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Analyzed in our latest Weexty Review 





Copy F-92 on request 


PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 
New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
25 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 


UPTOWN OFFICE: HOTEL ST. REGIS 
Chicago Cleveland Akron NewHaven Hartford 
Albany Philadelphia Newark NewBritain Reading 
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Invest in a business 
that’s always in season 





Tue demand for money is constant. . . unaffected by 
seasonal changes or other factors that cause periodic de- 
pression commercially and industrially. To invest money 
in the Financial Field is therefore among the surest, safest 
and most profitable ways of assuring a stabilized income. 
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Hodson investments have included during the past 35 ; 
years sound bonds, preferred stocks, common stocks of 
Banks, Insurance companies and Finance coinpanies. Such 
securities — carefully selected, conservative, profitable — 

are offered by correspondent dealers in mas‘; states. ‘ 
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Mail coupon 
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TYPICAL BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


By WILLIAM R. BASSET 





There Are No Profits in Cobwebs 


OBWEBS are out of 

place in business. Ifa 
business method is old it is 
probably obsolete. If it has 
been too long undisturbed, 
it would benefit by being 
shaken up. 


Even after twenty-five 
years of scientific thinking 
and experimenting, busi- 
ness methods are still 
wrapped in cobwebs—cob- 
webs of inherited and tradi- 
tional trade customs—cob- 
webs of antiquated meth- 
ods of producing and sell- 


ing. 


Many concerns have thor- 
oughly house-cleaned their 
production methods, and 
have removed some of the 
cobwebs from the factories. 


But most concerns still look 
with pride upon the cob- 
webs which cover the sales 
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from every department of 
business. 


But there are enough clear- 


sweeping away cobwebs to 
make it hard going for 
those who can’t struggle 
loose. And it will become 


harder. 


Here is 
prophecy: In twenty-five 
years every concern which 
cannot produce at an ever- 
lowering cost and do it in 
the face of increased wages, 
will cease to exist. 


a fact, not a 


You must sweep away the 
cobwebs to exist. How to 
Solve Typical Business 
Problems tells you how to 
sweep away business cob- 
webs. It is clear, penetrat- 
ing and far-sighted. IT 
WILL HELP YOU. And 
the present price of $2.50 
will hold only for copies 
now on hand. New edi- 
tions will be higher in price. 
You can order your copy 
If after 


on space below. 


department. Only a few thinking and far-sighted reading it you don’t care to 
have swept the cobwebs business men who are keep it, return it to us. 
eee ee ------- ON APPROVAL ORDER BLANK- --------—-- -—: 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Please send one copy of “How to Solve Typical Business Problems,” by William R. Basset. I will return it in five 


days if I don’t want to keep it. 





Otherwise I will send you $2.50. 
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Rail Traffic 


Increases 


Volume Indicates Probability of 
Higher Earnings for First 
Half of 1929 


By Glenn G. Munn 


ITH December partly estimated, 

net operating income of Class 1 
roads in 1928 amounted to approximately 
$1,185,000,000. This represents a gain of 
close to $100,000,000, or 9 per cent., above 
results for 1927, and with the exception of 
1926, was the best net performance ever 
realized by the carriers. Aggregate net 
operating income for 1928, compared with 
the five years preceding, is shown below: 


% Change 
Net Oper. Income from Pre- 
(000’s Omitted) ceding Year 

ROE Se *$1,185,000 + 9.2 
CN tk eu oualaean wn 1,086,132 —11.9 
Ree 1,233,003 + 8.3 
ST ReRIRERES 1,138,632 +15.3 
i a ceiescias 986,718 + 0.2 
SIRI Dane: 983,736 +26.5 





*December partly estimated. 


Although 1928 as a whole failed to sur- 
pass the banner year 1926, results for the 
fiscal quarter of 1928 outstripped all pre- 
vious attainments for that quarter. Here- 
with is a comparison of aggregate net 
operating figures for Class 1 roads in each 
of the final quarter months of the past 


three years: 
Net Operating Income 
(000’s Omitted) 
1927 19: 





1928 
a ROd tet Rep $166,315 $134,040 $146,353 
MES gewusacnee hoes 113,695 86,708 114,941 
MS,  aacsdanaansaons * 85,000 55,334 80,130 
Final quarter...... $365,010 $276,082 $341,429 





*Partly estimated. 


Peak earnings in the last quarter of 
1928 were a natural accompaniment of 
stimulation to railroad traffic by reason of 
heavy industrial production and favorable 
crop outturns. 


Prospects for Earnings 


— are entering 1929 auspi- 
ciously. During January, total car- 
loadings ran 314 per cent. ahead of the 
same month a year ago, and since the 
first quarter of 1928 was held back by a 
diminished coal traffic, it is clear that a 
larger volume will be accorded the rail- 
roads during the initial quarter of 1929 
than in the corresponding 1928 period. 
Because of the high level of industrial 
production, and continued heavy coal 
traffic, railroads in the eastern district are 
currently showing the best loadings com- 
parisons with a year ago. During Jan- 
uary, the coal movement was about 15 
per cent. greater than in 1928, which in- 
ures greatly to the benefit of bituminous 
coal carriers in the Pocahontas and Alle- 
ghany regions, as well as to the trunk line 
systems. 


By reason of the large harvest last year 
in Western territory, and heavy grain 
carryover, the next best comparisons with 
a year ago are being made in the Central 
Western and Southwestern regions. Al- 
though still comparing favorably with a 
year ago, the least brilliant spots in the 
railroad picture are in the Southern and 
Northwestern regions. 
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Convertible bonds and preferred stocks offer a practical 
solution to the problem of 
. . . obtaining adequate, fixed income, while 
. +. Securing Opportunity to participate in S 
potential common stock appreciations. 








Convertible 
Securities 


The more desirable common stocks are selling 
at levels at which they yield relatively small 
dividend returns. As a result, it is difficult to 
choose investments with appreciation possibilities 
which give immediate and adequate income. 


A Brochure discussing this problem, and 
the extent to which convertible securities 
help to solve it, has been compiled by us. 


A complimentary copy may be had upon request. 
Ask for Booklet 123 


George H. Burr & Co. 


57 William Street, New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INVESTMENT CENTERS 





























INVESTMENT High Grade Securities 
TRUSTS May be bought on our 


be A ag issued a booklet de- 
scribing several of the better : 
known Investment Trusts now Pr artial P ayment r lan 


in operation, outlining the many 


advantages which this type of Send for explanatory Booklet A 
security offers the individual P d 
investor, Conservative Margin 
Copy upon request Accounts Accepted 
H. B. BOLAND & CO. JAMES M. LEOPOLD & CO. 
37 Wall Street New York Members New York Stock Exchange 
Whitehall 7354 70 Wall Street, New York Est. 1884 
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Steel Shares Reflect Rise 
of Producers Last Year 
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in Profits 


Substantial Improvement Shown by Most Manufacturers Whose Statements for 1928 
Have Been Issued—Outlook for This Season Clouded by Uncertainties 
in Automobile Industry and Building Trade—Credit 


ITH the final month of the first 
W quarter at hand and industry pre- 

paring to accelerate its pace before 
entering the second quarter, the financial 
community and business in general have 
focused their attention on the steel trade 
as an index of seasonal activity. 

March and April usually are the best 
months of the year for steel producers, for 
buyers usually place their orders at this 
time in preparation for Spring and Sum- 
mer operations. The automobile industry 
normally takes large amounts of steel prod- 
ucts in expanding output for early Summer 
deliveries, while demands of the building 
trade usually have been fairly closely 
gauged by the beginning of the second 
quarter. 

Conditions are somewhat abnormal this 
year, however, and steel producers are by 
no means certain what the results will be. 
The greatest uncertainty exists in the 
motor car field, because of doubts in some 
quarters over the prospective sales of auto- 
mobiles this year. Inasmuch as the auto- 
motive industry has grown to be the 
largest single industrial consumer of steel, 
any slackening in the Detroit area is bound 
to be felt in Pittsburgh mills. Moreover, 
the outlook for new construction is not all 
that could be desired. The building trade 
has been complaining for several months 
of high interest rates. 


Favorable Factors 


A* encouraging factor was seen, how- 
ever, in the recent pronunciamento of 
the Federal Reserve Board, banning the 
too extensive use of credit in security 
speculation. If the warning from Wash- 
ington serves to divert funds from Wall 
Street to other channels, building operators 
may be able to borrow funds on more 
liberal terms and continue to absorb the 
usual large quantities of steel. 


Rates a Factor in Business Increase 


By William Russell White 

















Comparison of Independent Steel Stocks 


Common Stock Earned __— Prices, 1929 
Price Div. Yield Shares 1928 High Low 
Crucible Steel...... 88 $500 5.7% 550,000 $7.06 94 85% 
Republic Iron & S... 80 400 5.0 831,336 4.25 8834 79% 
Inland Steel........ 82 3.50 42 1,200,000 7.63 92 7814 
Gulf States Steel... 70 4.00 5.7 300,000 6.28 7434 66 
*Midland Steel Prd: 234 1200 5.1 93,630 (a) 263% 232 
*Preferred shares. (a)Estimated at about $27. 














It is interesting to note, in connection 
with the building situation, that the United 
States Realty & Improvement Company in 
association with the National City Com- 
pany, has undertaken to compete with 
other industrial organizations for funds in 
the stock market through a plan for rais- 
ing capital by means of stock issues. In- 
stead of first mortgage bonds, preferred 
and common stocks are issued for construc- 
tion work. How successful this innovation 
will prove remains to be seen. 


So far as the steel industry is con- 
cerned, it seems reasonable to believe de- 
mands from its consumers will be suffi- 
ciently large to assure a relatively high 
rate of operations for the next several 
months—at least, well into the second 
quarter. If conditions improve in other 
fundamental industries as leaders hope, it 
is possible steel producers will be able to 
do as well this year as in 1928. Last year 
showed a gain of almost one-third in net 
profits for most of the important com- 
panies, judging by preliminary reports al- 
ready issued. 


Earnings Increase 


HE first reports coming to hand indi- 
cate results in 1928 were almost uni- 
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The above chart shows advance business on the books of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation in Millions of Tons, as of corresponding periods in the 


current and preceding years 


versally satisfactory for steel producers. 
The United States Steel Corporation re- 
ported the largest net profit, almost $114,- 
000,000, compared with slightly less than 
$88,000,000 in 1927, equivalent to $12.47 
a share, compared with $8.80. Bethlehem’s 
net profit rose to $18,500,000 from $15,- 
800,000, or to $6.52 a share from $5.02, 
while Jones & Laughlin reported a gain 
to $15,500,000 from $11,200,000, equal to 
$19.99, compared with $12.49 a share. 


Crucible did slightly better last year, 
Republic Steel showed a fair-sized gain 
and Inland, mentioned prominently at one 
time last year in connection with a pos- 
sible merger with Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube, showed a _ notable improvement. 
Gulf States and Midland Steel Products 
also did much better. These companies are 
discussed more fully below. 


Crucible Steel Co. of America 


F  Wpnwnaed 90 per cent. of this country’s 
output of crucible steel and products is 
manufactured by Crucible Steel Company 
of America. Its production of electric 
alloy steel is growing. The company’s 
greatest progress has taken place since the 
beginning of the World War. A large 
part of its war profits went into expansion. 
The program of plant improvement and ex- 
pansion has continued since then. ’ 
There is no funded debt, although the 
company guarantees about $4,000,000 first 
5s of the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Com- 
pany. Capital stock consists of $25,000,000 
7 per cent. preferred and $55,000,000 of 
common of $100 par, of which about $10,- 
000,000 has been purchased in the open 
market and is held by the company. Con- 
sideration has been given to a plan for 
distributing this as a stock dividend. 
Earnings failed to improve as steadily 
last year as had been hoped, and the divi- 
dend on the common was reduced in July 
from $6 to $5 a share annually. Payments 
on the junior shares had been somewhat 
irregular previously, although at least 
— has been paid in each year since 
Net income rose last year to $5,634,000, 
equivalent to $7.06 a share on the out- 
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standing stock, compared with $5,617,000, 
or $7.03 a share, in 1927. 


Republic Iron & Steel Co. 


AR profits contributed to this com- 
pany’s rise to a position of promi- 
nence in the industry in recent years. The 
company’s growth has been marked by ex- 
tensive rehabilitation of centrally located 


b plants and an elimination of scattered units. 


Part of the program included a merger 
with the Trumbull Steel Company, con- 
solidation of which was effected last year. 
A new subsidiary, Steel & Tubes Co., ac- 


| quired properties late last year in round- 


ing out the combination, which now ranks 
as one of the leaders in the secondary 
group of steel manufacturers. 
Stockholders recently authorized an in- 
crease in authorized common stock to 
1,000,000 shares of no-par value from 300,- 
000 shares of $100 par, and there are now 
outstanding 831,336 common shares, in- 
cluding 126,360 offered to stockholders at 
$65 a share. Funded debt amounts to 
slightly less than $33,000,000, and there is 


' an issue of $25,000,000 7 per cent. cumu- 


lative preferred stock. 

Net income rose to $4,710,000 from 
$3,018,000 in 1927, partially as a result of 
acquisition of Trumbull, whose earnings 
were included for the last three quarters. 
The showing for the common stock 
changed little, because of the increased 
amount of stock outstanding at the end 
of the year. The 1928 income was equiva- 
lent to $4.25 a share, compared with $4.23 
a share in 1927, but the amount of com- 
mon stock had been virtually doubled. The 
year-end statement showed about $6,000,- 
000 had been written off since the end of 
1927 in reducing book values of physical 
properties and setting up reserves for 
plant amortization, all of which was calcu- 
lated to strengthen the company’s financial 
position. 

Dividends are being paid at the rate of 
$4 annually on the common, this rate hav- 
ing been established in 1926 when pay- 
ments were resumed after a lapse of about 
five years. Preferred dividend arrears 
were cleared up in 1923 and 1924. 


Inland Steel Company 


NLAND STEEL COMPANY, the sec- 

ond largest producer in the Chicago dis- 
trict, is regarded as one of the strongest of 
the independent group, manufacturing a 
widely diversified line of products, for which 
it finds a market in and near Chicago. Its 
taw material supplies are well covered by 
leases on ore properties in nearby States 
and by coal mines in Pennsylvania. 

Plans for a consolidation with Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube, which were to have 
been voted on March 15, 1928, fell 
through, and immediately thereafter the 
company floated an issue of $30,000,000 
4% per cent. bonds, proceeds of which 
were used to retire $12,000,000 5% per 
cent. bonds and $10,000,000 preferred 
leaving outstanding only 1,200,000 shares 


of common stock junior to the bond issue.’ 


Earnings of the company increased sub- 
stantially last year, rising to $9,334,000 
from $6,806,000 in 1927, equivalent to 
nog a share last year, against $5.16 in 
927. 

Dividends have been paid regularly on 
the no-par common at the rate of $2.50 a 
share annually until recently, when the 
rate was increased to $3.50. Last March 
an extra disbursement of $4.45 a share 
was paid, together with an extra stock 
dividend of 1%4 per cent. 

Land, plant and mines are carried at 




















The Capacity for 
Modern Financing 


MERICAN INDUSTRY moves in giant strides... . To con- 
tinue its advance towards higher levels in public welfare, 
industry requires new capital and sound financial structures 
....L he services of our organization bring more than a quarter 
of a century of successful experience in the adequate financing 
of both large and medium sized enterprises... . Such financing 
involves much more than that of the moment and demands 
a continuation of responsibility towards the protection of 
future requirements . . . ‘ . A . ° 


As underwriters, wholesalers and distributors of general in- 
vestment securities, our capacity and equipment assure prompt, 
efficient and economical financing for any business institu- 
tion for which we accept financing responsibility. A large 
number of investors rely upon our investment recommendations. 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


Incorporated 


Investment Securities 


111 Broadway 231 S. La Salle St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Boston + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh Providence + Detroit 
Minneapolis + St.Paul + Des Moines - Kansas City 
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American Export Trade 
Reaches High Levels 


HE year 1928 produced the 


highest volume of American ex- 


port trade for any year since 1920, 


ageregating more than five billion 


dollars. Our exports exceeded im- 


ports by more than a billion dollars. 


Expanding foreign tradenot only increases 


the opportunities of our producers but also 


their responsibilities in 
handiing this business 
and maintaining good 
will with foreign 
buyers. 


Export houses know 
that in carrying out a 
foreign trade policy a 
banking connection 
can be a most impor- 
tant factor. 


We shall be glad to 
discuss our exceptional 
facilities with you from 
the standpoint of your 
particular require- 
ments. 





How Business 
with Foreign Countries 
is Financed 


This booklet explains 
with many illustrations, 
the methods and forms gen- 
erally used in modern for- 
eign trade financing. It 
will be sent to inter- 
ested executives on re- 
quest. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


NEW YORK 
LIVERPOOL 


LONDON 


HAVRE 


PARIS BRUSSELS 
ANTWERP 
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$53,000,000, after depreciation charges, 
while a surplus was shown as of Septem- 
ber 30 of $20,700,000. 


Gulf States Steel Company 
a" STATES STEEL is one of 


the important manufacturers in the 
South, producing wire rods, wire, nails, 
shapes, bars, etc. The company has been 
engaged for the last two years in modern- 
izing its plants to meet competition from 
other sources, financing for which was ar- 
ranged through the sale of about $4,000, 
000 5% per cent. debentures. Its coal 
and ore resources are regarded as plenti- 
ful, assuring necessary supplies for many 
years. 

The funded debt is followed by $2,000,- 
000 7 per cent. preferred stock and an 
issue of 300,000 shares of no-par value, 
stockholders voting on an increase from 
125,000 shares of $100 par value recently. 

Directors announced their intention of 
offering one new share of common for 
each two shares held at $60 a share. 

The improvement in earnings last year 
enabled directors to resume dividends on 
the common stock by the payment of $1 
a share, placing the stock on a $4 annual 
basis. It was the first distribution in 
more than a year. 

Net income rose to $924,000 from $756,- 
000 in 1927, indicating earnings of $6.28 a 
share on the common, compared with 
$4.93 a share in 1927. 


Midland Steel Products 


HE MIDLAND STEEL PROD- 

ucts Company makes automobile 
frames, four-wheel brakes and other arti- 
cles of stamped, cast, welded or worked 
iron. It has grown rapidly with the auto- 
motive industry. 

It has no funded debt and has two 
classes of stock, $9,363,000 8 per cent. 
participating preferred and 50,000 shares of 
no-par value common. 

Net income rose last year to $3,053,000 
from $2,299,000 in 1927, before taxes, 
equivalent to approximately $27 a share 
on the preferred, compared with $18.34 
a share after taxes and charges in 1927. 

The preferred stock is entitled to divi- 
dends of $8 a share annually, then the 
common receives $1 a share, after which 
the remainder is divided so that the pre- 
ferred stock receives 80 per cent. and the 
common 20 per cent. The preferred is 
receiving dividends currently at the rate 
of 12 per cent., or 8 per cent. regularly 
and 4 per cent. extra. Because of the 
participation feature, the stock has an ele- 
ment of speculation usually attaching to 
common issues. It has moved within a 
wide range on the stock market in recent 
years. 





U. S. Gets British Utility Control 


HE entire common stock of the 

Greater London and Counties Trust, 
Ltd., which controls the entire capital 
stock of seven of the principal British 
power companies and a substantial interest 
in others, with assets of about $150,000,000, 
has been acquired by the Utilities Power 
and Light Corporation. 

The public utility companies controlled 
by the trust, with their subsidiaries, furn- 
ish electricity without competition in three 
large areas adjoining the city of London, 
and extending east, west, south and north, 
serving exclusively ninety-five cities and 
towns in England and Scotland. 
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Ut. 
é portan 
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wk People 


I. PHILP has been elected chairman 
Avi Durant Motors. 








Phillips B. Shaw has been named presi- 
dent of the North American Gas & Elec- 
tric Company. He is 34 years old. 


Willis H. Booth, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company; and William 
Johnston, vice-president of Southern Sugar 
Company, have been elected to the board 
of the Celotex Company. 


Lammot du Pont, youngest of the du 
Pont brothers, succeeds Pierre S. du Pont 
as chairman of the General Motors Cor- 
poration. 

Sir Charles Gordon was appointed a 
director of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company. 

Hollyday S. Meeds, Jr., was elected a 
director of the United States Rubber Com- 


pany. 


RTHUR Batcheller, of Massachu- 

setts, and Cyril N. Jansky, Jr., of Min- 
nesota, have been appointed by President 
Coolidge to membership on the Federal 
S Radio Commission. 

A. F. Carter has been elected president 
of Shell Eastern Petroleum Products, Inc., 
| William J. Filer, vice-president. 

Arthur Roeder, formerly vice-president 
of the American Linseed Company, has 
been elected president of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company, succeeding J. F. 
Welborn, who becomes chairman. 

W. S. Barstow and William Buchsbaum 
have been elected directors of the Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Company. 

J. Howland Gardner has been elected 
vice-president of the New England Steam- 
ship Company, a subsidiary of the .N.Y.- 
N.H. & H. R.R. 

Clarence R. Biting and Carl C. Conway 
were elected directors of the Skelly Oil 


| Company. 


ILLIAM T. MULLALLY, for- 
merly vice-president of Charles W. 
Hoyt Company, has become associated 
with Rudolph Guenther-Russell Law, Inc. 


David H. Lanman, vice-president of the 
Brooklyn Trust Company, has been elect- 
ed president of the Brooklyn (N.Y.) Sav- 
ings Bank, succeeding Crowell Hadden, 
who becomes chairman. 

R. E. Blake and L. B. Jackson have 
been elected directors of the International 
Shoe Company. 


Brig. Gen. Albert Clayton Dalton has 
resigned as vice-president and _ general 
manager of the Merchant Fleet Corpora- 
tion. 


James A. Beha, chairman of the Inter- 
National Germanic Trust Company, was 
elected a director of the Seaboard Fire & 


. Marine Insurance Company. 


Bradford Ellsworth was elected a di- 


| tector of the Acoustic Products Company. 


Charles B. Harding, of Charles D. Bar- 


) ney & Company, was elected a director of 
) D. Emil Klein & Company. 


Hugh W. Davis has been appointed vice- 
President of the Industrial Finance Cor- 


poration. 
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What profit possibilities 
are in the OILS? 


O, securities carried at $9,434,515 on the 
balance sheet of Oil Shares Incorporated for the © 
year ended December 31, 1928 had a market value 
of $10,708,561, an appreciation of $1,274,046. 


This increased market value was equal to $10.81 
per Common share on the average outstanding over 
the period covered by the balance sheet, or equal to 
$14.88 per share on an annual basis subject to ex- 
penses, taxes and reserves. 


The balance sheet of Oil Shares Incorporated also 
shows that the company on December 3 1st had sub- 


Humble Oil & Refining Company 
Prairie Pipeline Company 
Standard Oil of Indiana 
Standard Oil of New York 

Gulf Oil of Pennsylvania 

Union Oil of California 


The securities of more than fifty sound oil com- 
panies are shown as contributing to the profits of 
Oil Shares Incorporated investors. 


Oil Shares Incorporated with the help of the Petro- 
leum Research Corporation should continue to profit 
whether conditions in the oil industry as a whole 
are good or bad. These oil experts know the con- 
ditions in every branch of the petroleum industry 
and in every important company. They know when 
to buy, and more important, when to sell. 


Send for a copy of the First Annual 
Report and Balance Sheet of Oil Shares 
Incorporated, which will prove to you 
the profit possibilities of the oil stocks. 


P. H. Whiting & Co., Inc. 


CLEVELAND MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Houston, TEXAS 


New York 


DETROIT 























8% on Monthly Savings 
Fully Paid 
? Y on 


Certificates 


in amounts from $50.00 to $5,000.00, 
withdrawable on thirty days’ no- 
tice. Secured by First Mortgages 
on Homes not to exceed 60% of 
valuation. 


ALABAMA MUTUAL BLDG. & 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


2004 Third Avenue Birmingham Ala. 
Under Strict State Supervision 


























Next Market Break—When? 


When is the next market break coming? 


Which stocks are going up next? Don’t ask 
us—we don’t pretend to know. But if you want 
facts about corporation earnings, prospects, etc., 
that enable you to decide which stocks are too 
high and which stocks are likely to advance 
for the long pull, you might try THE WALL 
STREET NEWS. To acquaint you with its 
value to investors and finance executives we make 
this half-price introductory offer to new sub- 
scribers: 

% PRICE TRIAL—Next 50 issues, $1 

(Includes also 2 Monthly Tabulations of 

Corporation Earnings on Common Stocks). 


THE WALL STREET NEWS 


Published Daily by the New York News Bureau Assn. 
42 New St., Dept. S-7, New York City 
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would you 
beinterestedin 


An 
Analysis of 
50 Leading 
Stocks— sent 


free? 








ARKET ACTION”, the 
weekly forecast of security price 
trends, is concerned with active 
leading stocks only. From more 
than 300 stocks followed daily, we 
have selected 50 that are in an 
interesting position now. These 
are covered individually in this 
week’s edition. In each case a 
definite recommendation is made. 
So definite that misunderstand- 
ing is impossible. 


SOME OF THE STOCKS 
American Can 


~ American Tel. and Tel. 
American Tobacco “B” 
Anaconda 
Atchison 
Baltimore and Ohio 
Bethlehem Steel 
Cerro de Pasco 
Chesapeake Corp. 
Consolidated Gas 
Drug, Inc. 
Goodrich 
Goodyear 
Hudson Motors 
Hupp Motors 
International Tel. and Tel, 
Kennecott — 
Loew’s 
National Biscuit 
Packard 
Pennsylvania 
Postum 
wv. &. 


Steel 


Vv um 
Buy? Sell? Hold? ! 
Cots of this edition are avail- 
able for distribution as long as _ ! 
the supply lasts. In addition, we j; 
will ae send you the two suc- 
i 


CDOS ODS OC OCS ODS CDS ODS ODE CDS ODS CDS ODS ODS ODO ODE ODE 


ceeding issues—3 in all. Our 
reason for this is to let you judge 
for yourself whether you can ; 
afford not to have “Market ! 
Action” regularly. ; 
“Market Action” 
will prove its 
advice is sound. 


WETSEL ; 


Market Bureau, Inc. i 
341 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


eu SSeeeeseaeseesese 





WETSEL 
Market Bureau, Inc. 
* 341 Madison Ave., New York 
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Send me the next three issues of 
“Market Action”. S-108 


Name. 





Address. 





Please Print 
SSSSSRSSESSESSSEESSEERSESESSESSSSSSSSSeeees 
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American International Cor p.—De- 
clared two stock dividends of 2 per cent.. 


from 5,000,000 to 12,000,000 and split. 





each, payable April 1 and October 1, 
1929. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—Authorized a construction program on 
new long-distance telephone facilities in 
1929 calling for expenditure of $82,000,- 
000. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—De- 
clared quarterly dividend of $1.75, plac- 
ing stock on $7 annual basis, against $6 
heretofore. 

Associated Gas & Electric Co.—Con- 
tracted to acquire all the stock of W. 
S. Barstow & Co., Inc., who control a 
majority of the voting stock of the Gen- 
eral Gas and Electric Corp., bringing 
under a single ownership public utility 
properties in eighteen States with as- 
sets exceeding $500,000,000. Stockholders 
approved increase in authorized Class A 
stock from 4,200,000 to 4,750,000 shares ; 
also granted company’ full authority to 
issue Class A stock for dividends at dis- 
cretion of directors. 

Auburn Automobile Co.—E. L. Cord, 
president, said: “Year 1928 was marked 
by most definite improvement from 
standpoint of retail sales, increased 
dealer organization and rounding out 
of plant facilities of any year in com- 
pany’s history.” 

Celotex Co.—Shipments in three 
months ended Jan. 31, 1929, showed an 
increase of 35% per cent. over corre- 
sponding period of last year, with earn- 
ings showing similar enhancement. 

Cities Service Co—Purchased Com- 
monwealth Oil Co., with eleven stations 
in St. Louis. 

Ford Motor Co.—Employing 130,231 
persons, of whom 94,992 are at Fordson, 
30,272 at Highland Park, and 4,967 at 
Lincoln plant. This is a new high fig- 
ure, showing an increase of about 10,000 
since January 1 and comparing with 
89,758 employed a year ago. 

General Cigar Co.—January, 1929, 
sales were 21 per cent. ahead of January, 
1928. 

General Electric Co.—New York 
Times stated it was believed that Gover- 
nor Roosevelt of New York had dis- 
cussed his water-power policy and more 
tentatively his plan for development of 
St. Lawrence power resources at a cost 
of over $250,000,000 with Owen D. 
Young, chairman of executive board of 
General Electric, and Floyd Carlisle, ex- 
ecutive head of Northeastern Power 
combination. 

Georgia Power Co.—Accepted offer of 
Cartersville to sell its local electric and 
gas properties and franchise for $460,- 
000. 

Goldman Sachs Trading Corp.—As a 
preliminary to merger with the Finan- 
cial and Industrial Securities Corp., de- 
clared a 100 per cent. stock dividend. 

Hartman Corp.— Leased corner for 
store in Milwaukee. 

Hudson Motor Car Co.—Signed up 
750 new dealers during January. 

Kennecott Copper Co.—Stockholders 
approved increase in number of shares 


of stock on two for one basis by giviry 
holders of record Feb. 7 one addition, 
share for each share held. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales for January 
$9,018,932; January, 1928, $8,567,776; in 
crease, 4.2 per cent. 

Lorillard (P.) Co.—It was stated thy 
sales of Old Gold cigarettes approxi 
mated $22,000,000 in 1928, an increase of 
more than 300 per cent. over 1927. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales for Jan. 
uary, $2,692,397; January, 1928, $2,425. 
122; increase, 10.9 per cent. 

Middle West Utilities Co— Announce 
last gap separating major electric trans. 
mission systems of Southwest had bee 
closed with completion of transmissioy 
line at Luling, Texas. 

Mitten Management, Inc.—Philadel. 
phia News Bureau stated this company, 
which operates Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Co., proposed to take over 
operation of all subways and elevated 
railways in greater New York, accord. 
ing to tax plea filed in Washington, 
The plea asked that large outlays of 


.money in certain operations of organiza- 


tion’s business be charged to expense. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales for 
January, $18,128,836; January, 1928, $13; 
225.470; increase, 37 per cent. 

National Bellas Hess Co.—Stockhold- 
ers authorized increase in outstanding 
common to 1,000,000 shares to provide 
for a three-for-one split-up of present 
200,000 authorized and outstanding shares, 

National Cash Register Co—F. B. 
Patterson, president, said: “Net profit 
of company for 1928 should show about 
$6 a share. Fourth quarter of Cash 
Register’s business for 1928, which is 
normally best, held up to expectations 
and completed one of best years in its 
history. Outlook for 1929 is exceedingly 
good and should prove an outstanding 
year for Cash Register’s business.” 

Packard Motor Car Co.—Shipments in 
January reached new high mark, total- 
ing 4,604 cars, against 4,019 in January, 
1928. 

Pere Marquette Railway Co.— De- 
clared extra dividend of $2 and regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.50 on common, 
payable April 1 to holders of record 
Mar. 8. 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway 
Co.—Asked I. C. C. for authority to ac- 
quire the Western Maryland Railroad 
and, together with Wheeling and Lake 
Erie, form a through direct route from 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic. 

Public Service Corp. of N. J.—Budget 
of Public Service Co-ordinated Trans- 
port, subsidiary, provides for purchase 
during year of 267 buses. 

Remington-Rand, Inc.—Placed of 
market a new improved portable type 
writer. 

St. Louis-San Francisco Ry.— De 
clared quarterly dividend of $2, placing 
stock on $8 annual basis, compared with 
$7 previously. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for Jat 
uary, $29,271,280; January, 1928, $24- 
240,148; increase, 20.8 per cent. 
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Standard Oil Co. of Indiana.—Direc- 
yrs declared a stock dividend of 50 per 
ont. Extra cash dividend of 50 cents 
share and regular quarterly dividend 
62% cents a share also were de- 
fared. All dividends are payable March 
5 to holders of record Feb. 16. Repre- 
entatives of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
nnounced that they had obtained 
proxies for 51 per cent. of outstanding 
tock, giving them sufficient voting 
bower to oust Col. Robert W. Stewart 
rom management at meeting to be 
eld early in March. 
Tennessee Copper & Chemical Corp.— 
tockholders authorized issue of up to 
ited thafimes,000,000 6 per cent. 15-year converti- 
approxifMhle bonds. Stockholders of record Feb. 
rease off’ have right to subscribe by March 6 
927. to these bonds in proportion of $100 of 
for JanfMbonds for each 25 shares of stock out- 
$2,425.Mstanding. 
U. S. Realty & Improvement Co.— 
Will offer 244,367 shares of capital stock 
at $80 a share to stockholders, in ratio 
of one share for each three shares 
owned. Authorized capital stock will 
vic be increased from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 
hiladel-M shares. Stockholders of record Feb. 20 
OMpany,H will receive the right to subscribe, with 
Rapid payment to be made on or before March 
€ over 20. In collaboration with National City 
elevated Company, evolved a plan for enlisting 
accord-B participation in realty construction en- 
hingtonM terprises through issuance of stock 
lays rather than bonds, placing real estate 
‘aniza-H financing on a strictly equity basis. 
io Victor Talking Machine Co.—Will 
8, $13. make sound Pictures in conjunction with 
“PB Columbia Pictures Corp. 
ckhold- Brooklyn Manhattan Transit Co.— 
Directors voted to merge with 
Brooklyn City Railroad Company. Two 
present companies operate virtually all surface 
shares les in Brooklyn. 
_F. pf. Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales for 
January, $17,658,408; same month 1928, 
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Bee $17,108,358; increase, 3.22 per cent. 
| Cash 
lich is 7 
-dingh Stock Exchange 
anding EMBERS of the New York Stock 
s Exchange have approved resolu- 


ents inf tion to increase membership to 1,375 
total- from 1,100, and to issue rights to sub- 
nuary,§ scribe to one-quarter of an additional 
seat to each member. 
— De- Increase in membership was voted for 
egular § by 782 members, while 133. opposed the 
mmon, § move. There were 27 defective ballots. 
record B A total of 942 ballots were cast, of 
which 915 were valid. 
ailway This is the first increase in member- 
to ac- B ship of the Stock Exchange since No- 
ilroad vember 12, 1879, when 40 new member- 
Lake § ships were authorized to be sold to pay 
from § for enlargement of the Exchange build- 


ing. 
udget The last move to increase the mem- 
rans- § bership was made a little over three 


chase § years ago. On November 12, 1925, mem- 
bers voted their disapproval of plan to 
d on imcrease memberships by sale of 25 ad- 
type- f ditional seats. Vote was 648 against and 





268 in f- : 
“68 in favor of the increase. 

- De- 

acing = 

with Investment Research Bureau of Au- 


burn, New York, has opened a branch 
Jan- — at 11 West 42nd Street, New York 
$24. og _ The New York territory is under 

the direction of Kenmore Currie as resi- 
dent manager. 
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Town and 
COUNTRY 


THE LITTLE TOWNS of America, founded as the 
farmet’s trade centers, are assuming still a further 
function, a greater destiny. Industry is distributing 
itself, breaking the bands of congestion and con- 
centration. The widespread distribution of electric 
power wherever it is needed enables industry to 
locate wherever it is most advantageous from the 
standpoints of transportation, markets, raw mate- 
rial and labor. And so factories turn more and more 
to the small community. 

This—a profitable course for industry—is 
strengthening the small town and giving it an 
important status in America’s industrial scheme. 
The farmer profits, too —in the strengthening of his 
local markets, in the increased money available for 
public works and education without increasing the 
farmer’s taxes, in the stable and well-rounded 
economic development which results. 

There is, as a result, a closer union of factory and 
farm, of land and industry, of men with the soil 
from which their sustenance comes. In the small 
town, industry and agriculture are joined. 

The Middle West Utilities System, serving town 
and countryside, supplies electric power to three 
thousand small and medium-sized communities 
and more than forty thousand farms. It has pio- 
neered in the widespread diffusion of power upon 
which industry and agriculture are basing their 
new relationship. 


MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES COMPANY 
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“Strong 
Box” 


Bonds 


for Your 


Greenebaum First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds are just the kind you lock up in 
your safe-deposit box, and forget — ex- 
cept on interest and principal-payment 
dates. This exceptionally desirable form of 
investment is protected by every possible 
precaution suggested by 74 years of ex- 
perience. Current ‘‘Strong Box’’ Greene- 
baum Bonds— in $100, $500 and $1000 
denominations—are particularly attractive. 


Send Now 








for Investors’ Guide and current list of 
Greenebaum Offerings, No. 83 No 
obligation. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment_Company 


LaSalle and Madison Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
OLDEST REAL ESTATE BOND HOUSE- 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Greenebaum Sons Securities 
Corporation, New York 













LOS ANGELES-FIRST NATIONAL 
TRUST &SAVINGS BANK 


This Bank is the re- 
sult of a half century 
of development paral- 
leling the growth of 
California. Its serv- 
ices extend over the 
entire Southern half 
of the state through 
conveniently located 
branches in its prin- 
cipal cities. 


New York Representative 
Paut K. Yost, Vice-President 
52 Wall Street, Suite 2003 


ad 


Resources more than 
300 million dollars 
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esting, and is apt ‘to be significant. 


week in the building industry. 


of the country. 


closely-knit areas, the 


five-day week. The 








has been greatly accelerated. 


Movement Makes Headway 


N New York City the movement has as- 

sumed unmistakable importance. The 
labor leaders in the metropolis, while few 
of them have as yet carried the fight into 
the open, discern significant gains in what 
has happened since the new year started. 
In the great majority of the building trades 
in the metropolis the men are working 
under time and wage agreements which do 
not expire until December 31 next, but in 
some trades the agreements already have 
expired, and in others new agreements will 
be due before the Summer season sets in. 

The result is that the fight in New York 
City for the five-day week, instead of being 
postponed until the opening days of 1930, 
has been precipitated now, and has as- 


Readers of Forses have been informed 
from time to time of the gradual widening 
of the demand for the five-day week 
among building workers in various sections 
While this demand has 
not been voiced in contiguous States or in 
support of the 
American Federation of Labor has given 
impetus to the movement and has encour- 
aged local labor organizations in various 
cities to join in the effort to do away with 
the forty-four hour week. As local agree- 
ments between employers and employees 
have been expiring, the policy of the labor 
organizations has been to resist making 
any new agreements unless based on the 
consequence is that 
few new agreements have been reached, 
but the spread of the sentiment among 
workers against the forty-four hour week 


Five-Day Week Movement 


Gains in Building Industry 
By Frank E. Perley 


T the time this article is written 
the only statistics on construction 
in the United States thus far dur- 
ing 1929 cover the month of January. 
What happens during the first month of 
any year in the building industry is inter- 
Es- 
pecially has this been true for the last few 
years. But, as to January figures on con- 
tracts awarded and plans filed and con- 
templated projects reported, the facts as to 
these developments have been crowded into 
a secondary position by the developments 
in the movement to establish the five-day 
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sumed disturbing proportions. A crisis ha; 
been forced by the Electrical Worker 
Union, an organization with less than om 
thousand members in New York City, 
The agreement between this organization 
and the employers expired a few week 
ago, whereupon the electrical workers de. 
manded a new deal on the basis of five 
days work each week and a wage scale of 
$13.20 per day in place of the old scale of 
$12 per day for five and a half days’ work 


Employers Accept Plan 


W HAT makes the developments in Ney 
York City critical is the fact that 
employers of the electrical workers seem 
willing to acept the new plan, regardless 
of its effect on the industry as a whole 
The Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion, whose members carry on their pay- 
rolls the great bulk of the 170,00 men em- 
ployed in the various building trades in 
the metropolis, protested that no one 
branch of the industry (in this instance 
the electrical workers and employers), has 
the right to enter into any such arrange- 
ment. The dispute has been carried to the 
courts, and the first decision sustains the 
right of the electrical industry to make its 
own arrangements independently. Pre- 
sumably the case will be carried to the 
higher courts, as it is of far-reaching 
importance. 

Not infrequently the view prevails that 
what happens in New York City is of no 
especial concern to the rest of the country, 
but these recent developments in the five- 
day-week controversy in New York City 
may affect vitally the building industry 
throughout the nation. Construction has 
achieved an annual volume of eight billion 
dollars in the United States, but this vast 
volume has become possible largely 
through the record-breaking activity which 
has prevailed in New York and vicinity. 
If the battle over the five-day-week be- 
comes immediately acute in the metrop- 
olis the 1929 building program, in the 
judgment of many experienced leaders, 
will be seriously jeopardized, and the ef- 
fect will be widespread. The system of 
collective bargaining and industrial stabil- 
ization under which the amazing volume 
of construction has been carried out dur- 
ing the last few years is declared to be 
at stake. 
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FORBES for March 1, 1929 
Industrial 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


Money Saving Time—This attractive 
pamphlet descriptive of time recording, 
signalling and measuring devices and 
practice, with special reference to their 
product, issued by Stromberg Electric 
Company, 235 West Erie Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. : 

Hendey Machine Tools—The impor- 
tance of modern machines and methods. 
Send for catalogue and descriptive lit- 
erature, to Hendey Machine Company, 
Torrington, Conn. 

Distribution Perfected.—This booklet 
tells how the metropolitan market can 
be supplied with your goods most eco- 
nomically, most effectively, most speed- 
ily—all the difficulties of physical distri- 
bution peculiar to New York overcome 
by the expert planning and remarkable 
facilities of Bush Distribution Service. 
For further information address Bush 
Distribution Service, 100 Broad Street, 
New York. 

A Book on General Building—Execu- 
tives with building plans or problems 
will find the Everett Winters book on 
construction charts and progress valu- 
able. Address Everett Winters Com- 
pany, East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Pointers In Planning An Office—A 
handsome 16-page booklet .giving infor- 
mation on office appointments, harmony, 
furniture, etc., issued by The Clemetsen 
Company, 3419 Division Stret, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Profitable Business Control—A handy 
little booklet giving in detail the advan- 
tages of visible records with special ref- 
erence to their systems, issued by the 
Acme Card Systems Co., 116 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Forging Ahead In Business—Free 


on request by addressing Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, 583 Astor Place, 
New York. 


Budget Control.—What it does and 
how to do it. This revised enlarged edi- 
tion available without charge to those 
interested. Write to Ernst & Ernst, 27 
Cedar Street, New York. 

The “Z” System of Garage Construc- 
tion—Savings in construction costs, re- 
duced operating costs, improved service 
facilities, lighting and ventilation. For 
complete information on this patented 
construction address A. W. Smith, 
Pres’t, Z Corporation, 30 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Modern Executive and His 
Training—This 64-page booklet explana- 
tory of their system, sent free to ambi- 
tious men and women by LaSalle Ex- 
tension University, LaSalle Building, 
Michigan Avenue at 41st Street, Chi- 
cago. 

The Modern Multi-Floor Garage—A 
brochure discussing location, size, de- 
sign, management and financing. It will 
give anyone interested a basis for de- 
ciding the conditions. under which such 
a garage will be of service to the com- 
munity. Write Ramp Buildings Cor- 
poration, 21 East 40th Street, New York. 








The Ultimate Garage 


TREMENDOUS SAVING 


In Cost Per Car Stall 
40% to 70% More Cars per Floor 


Property Values Automatically Increased 
BY USE OF 


Z SYSTEM CONSTRUCTION 


PROTECTED BY U. S. PATENT 


Other Advantages: Reduced Operating Costs—Improved Service Facil- 
ities—More Light and Ventilation—Reduced Taxes and Carrying Charges 
—Perfected Ramp system allowing continuous one-way travel both in 
and out between first floor and top floor, without meeting either on 
ramps or driving lanes; and permitting travel from first to eleventh 
floor with only five comp'ete turns. 

Two Outstanding Facts: 1st—Storage space provided at less capital 
cost per car, by far, than with any other known type of construction, 
either elevator or ramp. 2nd—Far greater speed and economy in 
handling cars; no exceptions. 


Further information gladly given by 


‘A. W. SMITH, President 


Z CORPORATION 


30 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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SPECULATION VS. 
INVESTMENT 


‘THE difference between speculation and 
investment is, briefly, the difference be- 
tween uncertainty and certainty. Speculation 
promises high returns that seldom materialize. 
Investments provide a sure return, safety of 
principal and a steady accumulation of capital. 
















—there is no guesswork about 
Baird & Warner bonds 


Seventy three years of prac- 
tical, everyday experience in 
sales,renting, property man- 
agement and all branches of 
the real estate business en- 
able us to provide the ut- 
most in safety for 
our investors. 



















BUY BAIRD & WARNER BONDS 


You WARNER 
should have o a 

a copy of *‘The ease send me a 
Application of Real A. Ft a... 
Estate Knowledge to ledge to Real Estate Bonds.” 
Real Estate Bonds.”’ 


Name ‘hii 





It will be sent free 





BAIRD & WARNER, Exc. = CHICAGO. 
134 §. LASALLE STREET 


§024444444444444444 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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the Watchword 


It is the aim and pur- 
pose of the Directors 
and Officers of the“Cit- 
izens” steadfastly to 
maintain high stand- 
ards in Banking and 
continuously to build a 
strong and confidence- 
inspiring Institution. 


RESOURCES $120,000,000 


ECITIZENS 


E NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS 


‘BANK: : 
LOS ANGELES 
pesseeeces | 
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Stewart Warner 
Dividend Payable 
Feb. 15, 1929 


ASH dividend of 
$1.50 per share will 

be paid on Feb. 15, 1929, 
to stockholders of record 


as of Feb. 5, 1929. 
Annual report will ac- 
company stockholders’ 


dividend checks and 
copies of that report can 
be obtained on or after 
Feb. 15 by addressing 
the Corporation. 


A list of products manu- 
factured by the amalga- 
mated companies 
together with copy of 
Sept. 30, 1928, financial 
report will be mailed at 
once to any address on 

application. | 


STEWART-WARNER 
SPEEDOMETER CORP’N. 
1826 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
and subsidiaries 


The Bassick-Alemite Corp’n. 
The Alemite Mfg. Corp’a. 


The Bassick Co. 
The Stewart Die Casting Corp 
CS) =) 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Motor Production High 


All Records Likely to Be Broken in First Quarter— 
Ford Sets Fast Pace—Used Car Problem 
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By Walter Boynton 


8 bess a period of several consecu- 
tive years, March has opened a 
six. months’ period of high production 
in the automotive industry, both for 
passenger cars and trucks. Sales begin 
in earnest in March and ordinarily con- 
tinue at high levels up to and including 
August, when an increasing let-up char- 
acterizes the showing made by the sales 
departments. 

This year, the high production pected 
began with January, when with Ford 
excluded, the output of cars and trucks 
was just under 268,000. February sched- 
ules generally exceeded those of Janu- 
ary, and March is expected to continue 
the upward trend. A conservative esti- 
mate of the first quarter’s production, 
including Ford, places the figures at 
about a million cars and perhaps as 
many as 115,000 trucks. If these figures 
are realized, as seems very likely at this 
writing, they will constitute an all-time 
record for any first three months’ pro- 
duction. 


Ford Again Leads 


ORD’S steady march to a front 

place again has been especially note- 
worthy. His domestic plants turned out 
132,078 cars in January and about as 
many in February. Early in the latter 
month, the millionth Model A_ engine 
came off the United States assembly 
lines and there was every indication that 
the daily domestic production of 6,000 
would be considerably bettered by 
March 1. 


Almost without exception, production 
early in the year has considerably ex- 
ceeded the 1928 figures, which played 
their part in establishing last year as 
the industry’s principal twelve-month 
period of production and sales. Opti- 
mism for 1929 is still strong, but there 
have already been periods of slow-down, 
largely caused by failure of the abun- 
dant used cars to move as promptly as 
the dealers would like. Outdoor sales- 
rooms do not attract prospects in severe 
weather and another year should see the 
used cars displayed in warmer quarters 
and in generally more attractive sur- 
roundings. 


If new cars are to be sold in volume, 
used cars must be moved in proportion- 
ate quantities and dealers will probably 
find that the additional investment in 
housing used car departments will work 
out to their ultimate advantage. Under 
present circumstances, the used car 
sales are about the only department of 
automotive activity subject to the ther- 
mometer and this situation will have to 
he changed. 


New Models Coming 


LIMINATION of the Chandler line 

of cars was decided upon by Hupp 
Motor Corporation only after delibera- 
tion. It was at first thought that the 
Chandler line could be continued to be 
marketed and the dealer body kept in- 
tact. But the Hupmobile plans in- 


cluded the placing on the market of 
new line of cars that has been developed 
and that it was originally planned to 
manufacture in Detroit. A_ survey 
showed that it would take too long to 
build and equip a suitable plant in De. 
troit for this purpose; the Chandler 
plants are well built and in shape to 
take on the new line almost at once. 
The result is that the new Hupmobile 
will be made at Cleveland, and marketed 
almost a year sooner than would have 
been possible if the plan of additional 
plant at Detroit had been adhered to. 


The new Hupmobiie will be in the 
$1,000 price class and will be marketed 
sometime in May, probably. Hupp 
Motor Car will service the Chandler 
through its dealer personnel and the 
former Chandler dealers, it is under- 
stood, will be given a Hupmobile fran- 
chise wherever the territory is avail- 
able. 


A new V-type Eight is on the horizon, 
the Viking, to be made by Olds Motor 
Works and marketed as a companion 
car to the well known Oldsmobile. Very 
shortly, too, the Marmon-built Roose- 
velt, a straight Eight, to sell for less 
than $1,000, will be on the market. 
There is abundant evidence of the grow- 
ing popularity of the _ eight-cylinder 
power plant for both passenger and com- 
mercial vehicles. Studebaker very re- 
cently announced the first motor bus 
powered with a straight Eight engine. 


Extending Dealer Forces 


| alee since the first of the year, the 
upbuilding of dealer personnel has 
been going steadily forward. AJ! of the 
most important makers have extended 
their retail forces. Hudson-Essex alone 
added 750 dealers in one period of lcss 
than five weeks, Willys-Overland has 
reported important accessions to the 
sales army and in the single state oi 
Michigan Marmon added 34 dealers to 
its roster in January. The sales depart- 
ments are running neck and neck with 
the factories in preparing for the great- 
est rush of business ever counted on. 


Early in February, Ford Motor Com- 
pany announced a rise in price of $30 
on both the Tudor sedan and the busi- 
ness coupe. This increase was not un- 
expected, for it has been freely rumored 
that Ford was out of pocket on the 
prices originally set for these two 
models, though they are probably the 
biggest sellers in his line. 


No Danger of “Monopoly” 


The growing strength of the so-called 
“independent” makers of motor vehicles 
on a large scale is an apparent insurance 
against the often talked of “monopoly” 
in the automotive industry. It is strik- 
ing that of the ten leaders of production 
in 1928, six were not connected with any 
merger or combination—Ford, Willys- 
Overland, Hudson-Essex, Nash, Gra- 
ham-Paige and Hupmobile. 
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New Issue February 15, 1929 





$15,000,000 
t ofa Berlin City Electric Company 


eloped 
led to INCORPORATED 
survey (Berliner Staedtische Elektrizitaetswerke Akt.-Ges.) 


ng to Thirty Year 62% Sinking Fund Debentures 


n De- 
andler To be dated February 1, 1929 To mature February 1, 1959 
pe to Auth and p ly to be issued $15,000,000. Coupon debentures in denomination of $1,000, registerable as to Fog ten only. Interest payable February 1 
and August 1. Principal and interest payable in United States gold coin at the principal office of Dillon, Read & Co., New York, without deduction for any taxes, 
once present or future, leviei by German 1 horiti Holders may, at their option, collect principal and interest in London at the office of Guinness, 
Mahon i Issoh Co. A dam, i ilders; in Zurich and Basle at the offices of Crédit Suisse 


— 








4 





° & Co., in pounds sterling; in Amsterdam at the office of M O. in g 
nobile and Société de Banque Suisse, in Swiss francs; or in Stockholm at the office of Skandinaviska Kreditaktieb in Swedish kronor; in each case at the buying 
rate for sight exchange on New York on the date of p i for collecti In addition to being redeemable for the sinking fund at 100% and interest, deben- 
-keted tures are to be redeemable as a whole, or in part by lot, on thirty days’ notice, on any interest date, at the following prices and interest: to and including Feb- 
ruary 1, 1934, at 10214; thereafter to and including February 1, 1939, at 101%; and thereafter et 100%. Central Union Trust Company of New York, American 
Trustee. Deutsche Kreditsicherung A. G., Berlin, German Trustee 








have 
tional The city of Berlin owns all of the company’s capital stock and has entered into an agree- 
to ment with the company, extending beyond the maturity of these debentures, empowering 
; the company to fix rates for the sale of electricity adequate to cover all operating expenses, 
1 the interest and amortization of loans, depreciation and other proper reserves, and providing 
keted that, upon termination thereof, the city shall assume all obligations of the company, 
Hupp including interest and amortization of loans. 


ndler The indenture is to provide for a sinking fund, calculated on an accumulative basis, sufficient to retire the entire 
3 issue by maturity, to operate by semi-annual call by lot (first redemption August 1, 1929)at 100% and interest. 








| the These debentures are listed on the Boston Stock Exchange and the company has agreed to make application in due course 
— to list them on the New York Stock Exchange. 
ran- 
vail- The following information has been summarized by Dr. Lange, Treasurer of the city of Beriin, and Dr. Kauffmann and 
Dr. Adolph, Managing Directors of Berlin City Electric Company, Incorporated, from their letter dated February 14, 
; 1929, copies of which may be obtained upon request, and is subject to the more complete information contained therein: 
1zon, BUSINESS 
lotor Berlin City Electric Company, Incorporated was organized by the city of Berlin in 1923 to operate, under lease 
inion from the city, the electric works which since 1915 had been operated directly by the city. The company sells about 
Very 90% of the electric current supplied in Berlin, which, with a population of more than 4,000,000, is the third city in 
is size in the world. Customers, numbering approximately 700,000, include the surface and underground railway 
)0Se- systems of Berlin and German National Railways, as well as purchasers of current for domestic and industrial pur- 
less poses. A large majority of the industrial concerns in Berlin are customers of the company, including the Siemens 
rket. concern and Allgemeine Elektricitaets Gesellschaft (General Electric Company, Germany). In 1928 the company 
aang produced more than 68% of the current sold by it. 
PURPOSE OF ISSUE 
nder The proceeds of the sale of these debentures are to be used to liquidate all current borrowings of the company ex- 
-Om- cept approximately $3,900,000 due during 1929, to make extensions to the leased properties and for other corpor- 
re- ate purposes. CAPITALIZATION 
bus Upon issuance of these debentures, the company’s funded and other long-term debt and capital stock will be as follows: 
ine Thirty Year 644% Sinking Fund Debentures, due 1959 (this issue) . $15,000,000 
Twenty-Five Year 644% Sinking Fund Debentures, due 1951...... 20,000,000 
ie ES ray eee reer eee ee 5,731,521 
8% Goldmark credit, due serially 1932 to 1935..............-.-8. 5,997,600 
Capital Stock (15,000,000 Reichsmarks par value)............... 3,570,000 
the In addition, in consideration of the application to the extension of the leased properties of the proceeds of approxi - 
fee mately 72% of the 614% External Loan of 1925 of the city of Berlin ($13,909,000 now outstanding) and of approxi- 
mately 39% of the 6% External Loan of 1928 of the city of Berlin ($14,908,000 now outstanding), the company has 
the obligated itself to pay to the city of Berlin interest and amortization upon such proportions, respectively, of these 
ded loans. EARNINGS 
one Net earnings of the company after rentals, taxes not based on profits, depreciation and payments under the Dawes 
css Plan, but before deducting interest and appropriations junior thereto, for the four-year period ended December 31, 
a 1928 (December 1928 estimated), have been as follows: 
has Net earnings 
the Year as above 
of Bibs shavdcees peecasdcks arian uncans $6,379,599 
RE sis.c aS adan pacsoakweons 60e0secaes se ee 
to UE iii oasis nenceschaeusenaeseoeas. os 7,492,081 
rt- 1928 (December estimated)... ...... ...... 8,266,565 


The maximum annual interest requirement of the company as of January 31, 1929, but adjusted to give effect to 
at- this financing, including $264,834 of interest on current borrowings but excluding interest payments ranking 
junior to interest on these debentures, was $3,772,934. This interest requirement includes interest on more than 

$24,000,000 of indebtedness from the proceeds of which no substantial benefits are reflected in the above earnings. 
m- Conversions of German arid Swiss currencies into United States currency have been made at par of exchange 
31) (one Reichsmark equals 23.8 cents; one Swiss franc equals 19.3 cents). 

: A substantial amount of these debentures has been withdrawn for offering in Europe, including offer- 
ings in Holland by Mendelssohn & Co. Amsterdam, Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij and others. 

Information herein contained has been received in part by cable. 








We offer these debentures for delivery if, when and as issued and accepled by us, subject to 


he & 

* approval of legal proceedings by counsel. It is expected that ‘delivery will be made on or about 
vo & February 28, 1929, in the form of temporary debentures, or inlerim receipts of Dillon, Read 3 Co. 
1 e . * o e 

Price 9312 and interest. Yield to maturity 7.02% 


(Average yield, based upon retirement through sinking fund, 7.16%) 





: Dillon, Read & Co. 
” Hallgarten & Co. Bankers Company of New York Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
° International Acceptance Bank, Inc. aa 


. E. H. Rollins & Sons Mendelssohn & Co. Amsterdam 
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Cricaco 


HAS GROWN MORE 


on HOO vears 


“PARIS 


HAS IN FO0OO 


A tiny trading post a 
century ago—today a 
center of 4,500,000 
people! Unequalled 
transportation facil- 
ities—water, rail and 
air—have contributed 
to this miraculous 
growth of Metro- 
politan Chicago. 





PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


General Offices: 
72 W. Adams St., Chicago 


po. lying Electricity 

nd Gas to 6,000 
pence miles, includ- 
ing the Metropolitan 
Area into which Chi- 
cago is growing. 
















THOUSANDS of ambitious men 
are earning more money today 
because they know Accounting. 
Send for our 80-page book, “How 
to Learn Accounting,” and the 
first lesson. Both will be sent free. 


International Accountants Society, Inc. 
A Division of the 
Avexanver Hammon Instrrute 
Dept. 17, 3411 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL 


Scotts Greeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns: | 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, Npntow —e 
of lawn that chokes out weeds 

7 can grow! A aon, thick, aaa 
t that’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 


Rp ow , Super-Lawn 


a plant stolons or 
my chor , oe. : tow weeks you have 
s! luxast gee — like pe. deep x pile of a 


it_ this mmaans} 
4 on illustrated booklet “ “pent it Law 
on request. 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
264 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 
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Canadian Railroads in U. S. 


Anomalies in Rate Structure Call for Regulative 
Jurisdiction of International Authority 


By Charles Bishop 


ANY Americans may be surprised 
Me learn that, of the railroad 

mileage in the United States, near- 
ly seven thousand miles are owned by 
Canadian rail corporations and, of this 
total, nearly two thousand miles by the 
Dominion government itself. It is an il- 
lustration of the fact that transportation 
systems are often so interlocking in their 
character that national frontiers count for 
little. Nor are the United States railroads 
without lines in Canada, though the mile- 
age on the north side of the border of 
the Great Northern system in the Canadian 
west and the Michigan Central which goes 
in and out of Ontario in the Essex and 
Niagara districts does not compare with 
the Canadian holdings in the States. 

Of these roads of external ownership, 
5,086 miles are operated by the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad and 1,560 miles by the 
Canadian National. The former is a 
privately owned, admirably managed cor- 
poration which undoubtedly, by linking up 
East and West in the first Canadian trans- 
continental line, has contributed more to 
national upbuilding and development than 
any one particular factor. Its expansion 
into American territory is only a part of 
its ramifications which are world wide. The 
total railroad mileage of the Canadian 
Pacific is 20,646 and, while this mileage is 
exceeded somewhat by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway, the former claims to be the 
largest transportation system in the world 
when account is taken of the fact that the 
corporation, by its Atlantic and Pacific 
steamship services, “spans the globe.” 


Owned by Government 


N the other hand the Canadian Na- 

tional system is probably the world’s 
largest experiment in state ownership. It 
seems to be a successful one. The terri- 
tory it covers duplicates lines of the Can- 
adian Pacific and, to some extent, of itself. 
It was this quite unnecessary paralleling of 
rival transcontinental lines—three of them 
where there was room for only two— 
which brought about those conditions of 
acute financial embarrassment that caused 
the Canadian government to take over the 
different systems as the only alternative to 
continual raids upon the public treasury. 
Since then a process of consolidation has 
been effected and, under Sir Henry Thorn- 
ton’s direction, the system has made a re- 
markable showing and—though there are 
differences of opinion on this point—the 
underlying principle seems to most people 
to have been vindicated. 

The not unnatural association of Ameri- 
can and Canadian interests has led to the 
acquisition of several roads in the United 
States. The Canadian Pacific lines invade 
the States of Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
North Dakota, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
The principal mileage is that of the Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie 
Railroad which, apart from main lines, has 
an extensive network of branches and sub- 
sidiaries in the Middle West, aggregating 
in length 4,396 miles. Then there is the 
C.P.R. owned Duluth, South Shore and 
Atlantic line, 616 miles, and the Mineral 
Range line, 74 miles, along with some 


smaller possessions or leaseholds includ- 
ing a recently acquired one in Vermont. 


Many Intricate Problems 

HE American lines owned by the 

Canadian National are of lesser length, 
totalling something under 1,600 miles. The 
principal is the Grand Trunk Western, 
extending from Detroit to Chicago, the 
main and connecting lines covering 990 
miles. The Portland division in Maine com- 
prises 288 miles and the Central Vermont 
Railroad 267. Shorter lines are the At- 
lantic and St. Lawrence and the Lewiston 
and Auburn railroads. The Canadian Na- 
tional system, all told, consists of 22,280 
miles of main tracks. 

In the Central Vermont Railroad the 
Dominion government investment is $2,191,- 
100 in stock and $4,229,300 in bonds; in 
the Chicago and Western Indiana, $1,000,- 
000 in stock and $2,187,000 in bonds; in 
the Detroit and Toledo, Shore Line, $714,- 
000 in stock and $587,000 in bonds; in the 
Toledo Terminal $524,000; in the Detroit 
Terminal, $1,000,000; in the Atlantic and 
St. Lawrence, $3,000,000 and the Belt Line 
Railroad of Chicago $2,187,000. The capital 
investments of the Canadian Pacific in its 
American roads are fully as great, par- 
ticularly in the rail lines as distinguished 
from terminals. 

International traffic presents its prob- 
lems, and what many in Canada regard as a 
desirable thing is a tribunal exercising 
authority over it. The United States has 
its Inter-State Commerce Commission and 
Canada its Railway Commission. In the 
two countries their functions are practically 
the same over railroads and rate struc- 
tures. The authority, of each, terminates 
at the border. 


International Rates 


HROUGH rates are regulated only 

by consent. At the present time, in 
the United States courts, a suit at law is 
pending with the object of doing away 
with this consent system and the rates 
which are fixed under it. Those who are 
objecting take the ground that the rail- 
road companies have no right to charge 
more to American shippers for local traf- 
fic than the proper portion of the through 
rate. 

Within the past few years, proposals 
have been made both at Washington and 
in the Canadian parliament for an inter- 
national tribunal composed of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission and the Can- 
adian Railway Commission, or parts of 
them, sitting conjointly to pass upon all 
questions of international rates and traffic. 
Such a bill, introduced in the Canadian 
House, was not taken up, and at Wash- 
ington there was similar indecision; but 
the international character of the big rail- 
road systems and the enormous and in- 
creasing volume of through traffic are at- 
tended by difficulties and anomalies in the 
rate structure which would seem to call 
for the regulative jurisdiction of such an 
international authority. At the present 
sitting of the Canadian parliament the 
project, warmly endorsed by residents and 
shippers along or adjacent to the border, is 
likely to be revived. 
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Investment 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


Investment Trust—Is the title of a 
non-technical booklet on the subject, 
also containing easily understandable in- 
formation on the new Federal income 
tax law with reference to inheritance 
tax advantages enjoyed ky holders of 
investment trust shares. Issued by Har- 
vey Conover, 115 Broadway, New York. 

Building a Larger Income With 
Safety—A 36-year-old investment house 
has issued this booklet containing prac- 
tical information on how to obtain the 
five cardinal qualities of safe and prac- 
tical investment. Address Clarence Hod- 
son & Co., 165 Broadway, New York. 

Convertible Securities—A comprehen- 
sive booklet giving a list of convertible 
securities, methods of conversion and 
other relevant information. Issued by 
George H. Burr & Company, 57 William 
Street, New York. 

Fabrics Finishing Corporation—An il- 
lustrated interesting booklet describing 
the industry, methods of procedure, etc., 
issued by J. S. Ackerman & Co., Inc., 50 
Broad Street, New York. 

Lincoln Aircraft Co., Inc.—Brochure 
descriptive of the industry with special 
reference to this particular company. 
Address A. A. Durante & Co., Inc., 117 
Liberty Street, New York. 

Weekly Financial Review—Issued by 
Prince & Whitely, members New York 
Stock Exchange, 25 Broad Street, New 
York, covers developments in the Stock 
Market and carries a comprehensive re- 
port on an outstanding security. 


Odd Lot Trading—Diversification of 
investments makes for safety. A timely 
circular on this form of trading issued 
by John Muir & Co., members New York 
Stock Exchange, 50 Broadway, New 
York. 

Electric Bond & Share Company— 
Will be glad to send information regard- 
ing the companies with which they are 
identified. Address Electric Bond & 
Share Co., 2 Rector Street, New York. 

Commodity Stocks—Informative _lit- 
erature may be had from Fenner & 
Beane, members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 60 Beaver Street, New York. 

Group Banking—Booklet explanatory 
of this form of security issued by Ameri- 
can Financial Corporation, 50 Broadway, 
New York. 

Commonwealth Edison Company—In- 
formation on the securities of this power 
company, servicing Chicago, can be had 
by addressing Commonwealth Edison 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

Stock Market Profits—Making Money 
With Money—An interesting booklet de- 
scribing thoroughly tested and success- 
ful methods employed in successful stock 
market trading. Sent free on request 
by American Institute of Finance, 260 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 

Diversified Trustee Shares—Write for 


Booklet 5 describing this form of 
investment representing participating 
ownership. Address Throckmorton & 


Co., 165 Broadway, New York. 




















Forbes pays $5 for the best story pub- 
lished in each issue and presents a Forbes 
book for each story used. 


A New Food 


Mrs. Newlywed: Please give me one 
pound of slumps? 

Market man: I don’t know what they 
are, Madam. 

Mrs. Newlywed: Neither do I, but my 
husband says the market is full of slumps. 
—$5 prize to L. Norden, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* *k * 
_ In Trouble 

A Japanese subscriber called at the tele- 
phone company’s office to report that his 
telephone was out of order. 

“The wire from the telephone office to 
my house,” he said, “is all right but the 
wire from my house to the telephone office 
is no good. You fix it up quick.”—Prize 
of Forses book to H. Blackman, Winton, 
Cal. 

* * * 
Don’t Talk Business 

“Isaac, can you float alone?” asked 
one friend of another whilst bathing. 

“Don’t talk business now; call at my 
office tomorrow,” was the reply.— 
Toronto Star. 

x * * 
Right at Home 

City Banker (visiting the farm): “I 
suppose that’s the hired man?” 

Farmer (who has visited banks): “No, 
that’s the first vice-president in charge of 
cows.” —Exchange. 








in investment securities of public 
service companies supplying 
electricity, gas and transporta- 
tion in 38 states. Write for list. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


New York St. Louis Milwaukee 
‘ Louisville Indianapolis Minneapolis 
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CParamount GPiclures 


PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORPORATION 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


PLEASE TAKE NOTICE that the 
Board of Directors has this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the Common Stock of this 
Corporation, payable March 30th, 1929, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on March 8th, 1929. This divi- 
dend was declared on the new Common 
Stock created on September 26th, 1928, 
through the split-up on that date of each 
share of old Common Stock into three 
shares of new Common Stock. 


In order to expedite the exchange of 
certificates for old Common Stock for cer- 
tificates representing new Common Stock, 
in cases where such exchange has not yet 
been effected, the Directors also authorized 
the officers of the Corporation to withhold 
the payment of this dividend to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on March 8th, 1929, whose certificates for 
old Common Stock have not been ex- 
changed for certificates representing new 
Common Stock before March 30th, 1929, 
until such time as such old certificates are 
so exchanged. 


ELEK JOHN LUDVIGH, 
February 11th, 1929. Secretary 


AMERICAN POWER & LIGHT CO 
Two Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 
The regular quarterly dividends of $1.50 per 
share on the $6 Preferred Stock and $.75 per 
share on the $5 Preferred Stock, Series A, of 
American Power & Light Company. have been 
declared for payment April 1, 1929, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business March 


13, 1929. 
A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 








AMERICAN POWER & LIGHT CO. 
Two Rector Street, New York 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 

The regular quarterly dividend of twenty-five 
cents a share has been declared on the Common 
Stock of the American Power & Light Company 
for payment March 1, 1929, to Common Stock- 
holders of record at the close of business Febru- 


ary 15, 1929. 
A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 








ARE YOU A CATHOLIC? 


Our Annuity pays 6% annually during your 
and your dependent’s lifetime. After death 
of both, principal goes to the Home Mis- 
—_ of the U. S. Endorsed by the Hier- 
_— Booklet free. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH EXTENSION SOCIETY 
180 N. Wabash Ave., Dept. C, Chicago, III. 




















REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED 


Statistical organization, located in 
New York City, publishers of new 
financial reference book, desires 
connections with number of college 
graduates or experienced advertis- 
ing men to act as representatives 
in origination and investigation 
of new financing proposition of 
merit; also to solicit orders for 
unique financial reference books 
used by investment houses. State 
age, experience, references, etc. 
Box 788, Forbes Magazine, 120 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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DECENTRALIZED 
OPERATIONS and 
SERTONSISILET LES ‘ew manufacturing divi- 
with COO RDINATED sions of General Motors, from the stand- 


point of administrative management, are 


CONTROL in self-contained organizations, each with a 


general manager responsible over all its 
GEN KRAL MOT ORS functional activities, such as engineering, 
purchasing, production and sales; and in- 


cluding financial control. 





Yet there must be a sound measure of 
centralized control over the manufacturing 
divisions to assure the proper coordination 
of activities and to capitalize the advanta- 
ges derived from the size and importance 


of the institution in the industrial world. 


How General Motors secures the decen- 
tralization of operations and responsibilities 
with coordinated control is set forth in the 


booklet shown on this page. 





In addition to its Annual Report and 


Quarterly Statement of Earnings, General 

















Motors issues special booklets, from time 


. to time, for the information of its stock- 
-_— of this booklet, “Decentralized Op- 


erations and Responsibilities with Co- 


ordinated Control,” will be mailed free upon generally. Many of the principles and poli- 
request to Department A-5, General 


Motors Corporation, Broadway at 57thStreet, 
New York, N. Y cable to other businesses. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


°*A car for every purse and purpose’? 
CHEVROLET . PONTIAC . OLDSMOBILE .- OAKLAND 


BUICK - LASALLE - CADILLAC - All with Body by Fisher 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS - YELLOW CABS and COACHES 
FRIGIDAIRE—The Automatic Refrigerator *DELCO-LIGHT Electric Power and Light Plants * ®W ater Systems *GMAC Plan of Credit Purchase 


holders, employees, dealers and the public 





cies outlined in these booklets are appli- 
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